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Brown,  Mather.     Sir  Roger  H.  Sheaffe,  Bart.  ... 
Browne,  Henriette.     The  Convent  Dispensary  ... 
Canaletto,  School  of  (1746-8).      Leicester  House 

and  Fields 
Chavannes,  Puvis  de. 

Death  and  the  Maidens...  

Summer 

Chinese    Arhats    (two   old   Chinese   Paintings    at 
Zenrin  Temple,   Kyoto) 

Cotes,  Francis. 

Countess  of  Erroll  (Colour) 

Kitty  Fisher  (Colour)       

Delaroche.     La  Vierge  k  la  Vigne 

Delfl,  W.  J. 

Amelie,  Comtesse  de  Solms,  after  Mierveld 
Charles  I.,  King  of  England,  after  Daniel  Mytens 
Elizabeth  Reine  de  Boheme,  after  Mierveld    215, 
lamest  Casimir,  Comtc  de  Nassau,  after  Mierveld 
Frederic,  Electeur  Palatin,  Roi  de  Boheme,  after 
Mierveld 

Frederic    Henri,    Fils   de   Frederic   V.,    Roi   de 

Boheme,  after  Mierveld 
George    Villiers, 

Mierveld 
Henri,  Comte  de  Bergh,  after  Mierveld 
H.  M.   Baron  de  Thurn,  after  Mierveld 
Densu,  Cho.     Priest  Shoichi  Kokuchi      ... 
Dutch  School.     Lot  and  His  I!)aughters 

Durer.     Durer's  Father       

Faber,  Conrad.     Portrait  of  a  Man 
Fra,ser,    Alexander.     Sir    Walter    Scott    and 

Blue-Gown  Beggar  ... 
French     Nineteenth-century     School.     Mourning 
over  the  Dead  Christ 


Duke    of    Buckingham,    after 


205 
205 
207 
202 
203 
225 
207 


^^^ 


129 

131 
134 
205 

203 
208 


ly- 


■37 

iy.5 
16 

170 

183 
183 


64 

lyo 
II 

221 
229 
217 
216 

215 
218 

209 

213 
221 
40 
iSi 
192 
195 


Artists  and  Engravers— conliiiurd. 
Gaditana,  by  Laurcano  Barrau  ... 
Gainsborough-Dupont.         Mrs.      Harry 

(Colour) 
Goya. 

Dr.  Peral 

Duke  of  Osuna  and  his  Family 

Family  of  Charles  1\' 

Francisco  Bayeu  ... 

The  Maja  Desnuda 

The  Poet  Moratin 
Grecnbury   (Copy  by) 
Hamilton,    W.,    R..\ 


Linton 


Durer's  Father  ... 
Children    Feeding    Fowls 


over     the     Lighthouse,     Dublin 


Edward   Vf. 


the 


53 
181 


(Colour) 
Havell.     Sadler 
(Colour) 

Ilnlhein    (after). 

Ilopimcr,   John. 

Hugh,   Third    Duke    of    Northumberland,   and 
his  Sisters 

Lady  Elizabeth  Percy,  Daughter  of  the  Second 

Duke  of  Northumberland 

Juke.     A  View  of  Mr.  Lunardi's   Balloon,   after 
Brewer 

Lawrence.     Sir     Thomas.      Portrait     of     Master 
Arbuthnot 

JAon.  Flora.     Her  Excellency  Madame  Merry  del 
Val 

I.ippi,  Fra  Filippo.     Virgin  and  Child 

.Martin,  David.     Marion   McCullum    (Colour)     ... 

Masquerier.  J.  J, 

Amy  Joan  Greatorex 

Mrs.  Inchbald        

Meissonier,  J.  L.  E.     A  Hussar 

Mierveld. 

.\melic,  Comtesse  de  Solms.  by  W.   J.   Delff... 

l-:iizabeth  Reine  de  Boheme,  by  W.  J.  Delff   215. 

Ernest  Casimir,   Comte  de  Nassau     bv   W     I 

Delff :..     ..; 

F'rederic,  Electeur  Palatin,  Roi  de  Boheme 
by  W.  J.  Delfi  

Frederic  Henri,  Fils  de  Frederic  V.,  Roi  de 
Boheme,  by  W.  J.  Delff 

George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  by 
W.  J.  Delff 

Henri,  Comte  de  Bergh,  by  W.  J.  Delff 
H.  M.  Baron  de  Thurn,  by  W.  J.  Delff 
-Millet,    Jean   Francois.     Portrait   of   the   Artist's 

Wife     

Mytens,  Daniel.     Charles    L 
by  W.  J.  Delff 

Nattier,  J.  M.     Lord  Beaucharap  

Palamedes.     Portrait  of  a  Youth 

Paolo,  Giovanni  di.     SS.  Fabian  and  Sebastian 
Patel,  P.     An  Italian  Landscape,  with  Ruins  of  a 

Classic  Temple 
Peters,  The  Rev.  M.  W.     Miss  Elizabeth  Phelps 

(Colour) 
Phillips.  T. 

Mezzotint  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  by  S.  W. 
Reynolds 

Mezzotint  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  S.  W.  Reynolds 
Repin,    Jlya    E.     The    .\nswer    of    the    Saporog 
Cossacks  to  the  Threatening  .Missive  of  the 
Sultan  .Mahmoud  \'. 


King   of   England, 


87 

97 
86 

83 
81 

77 

85 

191 

43 

147 
196 

199 

197 

137 

117 

115 
iSz 
219 

177 

31 

20 

221 
217 

216 

215 

218 

209 

2J3 
221 

J7 

229 

239 
194 
181 

15 


39 
39 
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Artists  and  Engravers — continued.  i 

Reynolds.   S.   W. 

Mezzotint   of   the   Earl  of   Egremont,   after   T. 

Phillips  

Mezzotint  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  after  T.  Phillips 
Roe,   Fred,   R.I.      Recruiting  in  the  Guildhall  by 
Sir    Charles    Wakefield,     Lord     Mayor    of 
London,    1915-16 
Roman  School.     The  Water  of  Life 
Russell,   John,   R.A. 

Boy  Blowing  Bubbles   (Colour)... 
Drawings    (Portraits)    in   the    Edwin   Lawrence 
Collection        ...  ...  ...  ...         163, 

Famih-  Group 

George,   Prince  of  Wales 

Lady  Grantley 
Lord  Gage... 
Mr.  James  ... 
Mr.  Johnson 
Mr.   Redmond 
Mrs.   Austin   (Colour^ 
Mrs.  C.  Morgan  and  Child 
Sketch  for  Family  Group 
Sketch  of  Girl  and   Duck 
Sanraku,   Kano.      Part  of  a  JIural  Painting 
Sezanne,    Augusto.       Manifesto     issued     by     the 
Committee    of    the    Venice     International 
Exhibition 
Solario,   Andrea  da.     Salome 

Tissot,  James  J.  J.      Un  Souper  sous  le  Directoire 
Turner,  J.  M.  W.     Temple  of  Jupiter  :    Panhel- 

lenius  Restored 
Westall,     Richard,     R.A.     Venus     and     Sporting 

Cupids  ... 
Whistler,  J.  McNeil. 

Nocturne  :  Cremorne  Lights 
Nocturne  :  The  Fire  Wheel 

The  Little  White  Girl 

Wilson,   Richard,   R.A. 
Crayon  Sketch 
Italian  Landscape 
Landscape 

Pen  and  Ink  Sketch 
The  Thames  at  Twickenham     ... 
The   Tiber  :     Rome   in   the   Distance,    with   St. 

Peter's  in  the  Centre 
The  Vale  of  Narni,  near  Rome 
Villa  Borghese 
Zoffany,   John. 

Group  representing  William  Fcrgu.son  com- 
memorating with  his  friends  his  succession 
to  the  listate  of  Raith  in  1781  (Zoffany 
seated  extreme  right) 
Maria  Walpole,  Countess  Waldegrave,  and 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Gloucester 

Curios,  Etc. 

Casket,  presented  to  the  London  Museum  by 
H.M.  The  Queen 

Panagram,  Casson's  Patent 

Roman  Lamp  and  Stamp,  Third  Century 

Snuff-box,  Silver-mounted  TortoiseshcU,  inset 
with  Medal  commemorating  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  

Toy  Chair  and  Table  (once  the  property  of  Queen 
Victoria) 


.39 
39 


181 

167 

165 
128 
161 
163 
165 
165 
165 
165 
105 
164 
162 
166 


193 
iS 

198 

157 

183 
183 
183 

35 
29 

33 
35 
30 

28 
34 
30 


57 
59 

245- 

42 

104 

•^45 


Embroidery,  L.\ce,  Etc.  page 

"  Petit-point  "   Embroidered   Picture        ...  ...        37 

Furniture. 

Armchair,    Walnut,    Cane    Seat.     Period  :     Wm. 

Farnbrough    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       24 

Cabinet,  Lacquered,  on  Carved  Silvered  Stand. 
Period  :  Wm.  Farnbrough  and  Crarrett 
Johnson  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        23 

Cabinet.    Walnut    and    Marquetry,    dated     168S. 

Period  :   Garrett  Johnson    ...  ...  ...        25 

Chair,    Walnut,    Cane   Back   and    Seat.     Period  : 

Thomas  Roberts,   1690-95  ...  ...  ...       9- 

Chair,   Walnut,   1685-90       ...  ...  ...  ...        9° 

Chest     of     Drawers,     Walnut,     decorated     with 

Marquetry.     Period  :   Garrett  Johnson     ...        26 

Clock  Cases,  Marquetry.  Period  :  Garrett  John- 
son,  1690-1705  ...  ...  ...  ...        91 

Sideboard,  Painted  (at  Lady  Kinloch's  Exhibition)     247 

Table,  Top  of  a,  of  Walnut,  decorated  with  Mar- 
quetry.    Period  :  Cornelius  Cole    ...  ...        27 

Tunbridge  W'are  Tea  Caddy  ...  ...  ...     227 

Writing     Cabinet,      Walnut,      with      Marquetry. 

Period  :   Thomas  Roberts    ...  ...  ...        89 


67,   68,  69, 


Glass. 

Bottles,  Ornamented,  Xailsea 

Candlesticks.   Nailsea 

Cannon 

Coach  Horn,  Nailsea 

Decanter,  Nailsea 

Drumstick,  Nailsea  ... 

Flasks,   Nailsea 

Goblets,  Nailsea 

Handled  Vessels,  Nailsea    ... 

Lantern,  Charles  II. 

Latticinio  and  other  Glass,  Nailsea 

Mugs,   Nailsea 

Opaque  Bristol  Glasses 

Pipes,   Nailsea 

Plate,  Nailsea 

Poignards,  Nailsea     ... 

Rolling  Pins,   Xailsea 

Royal  Blue   Bristol   Pieces  ... 

Scent  Bottles,  Nailsea 

Slickers,  Nailsea 

Standing  Cup 

Sticks,  Nailsea 

Sweetmeat  Glasses   ... 

Sweetmeat  Stand 

Tea  Kettle 

Wine  Cilasses... 


Jewellery. 

Beadwork  Necklace... 
Brooch 

Brooch  of  .\methysts  and  Pearls  set  in  Gold   ... 
Brooch  of  Faceted  Steel     ... 
Cameos,  Early  Nineteenth-century 
Cross  of   Translucent   Enamel  on  Gold  set  with 
Pearls  and  Diamonds,  made  by  Boucheron, 
Paris    ... 
Earring  of  Cameos  set  in  Gold  Filigree... 
Lorgnette 

Necklace  of  Cameos  set  in  Gold  Filigree 
Necklace  of  Italian  Mosaic  set  in  Gold  Filigree  ... 


/3 

71 
79 
73 
•  75 
71 
72 
69 

67 
75 
70 

09 
80 

73 
75 
71 
67 
79 
1- 
73 
223 

73 
79 
41 
79 
76 

160 
159 
154 
154 
159 


155 
154 
160 

154 
'56 


Judex 


Manuscripts. 

Baptismal    Register    of    Sir    Thomas    Lawrence, 

P.K.A.  

Grant  of  Arms  to  Rev.   Richard  Turner,  LI^.D., 
Katlier  of  Thomas  Turner  of  Caughley   ... 

Metal  (other  than  Gold  and  Silver). 

IVwter  Plates,  dated   1706  and   1716      

Pewter     Plates,     inscribed     "  Royal      Kentish  " 

(Yeomanry)    ... 
Spoons,  Base-metal  ... 

TlQUK. 

English  Seventeenth-century  y6. 

Louis   XVI 91. 

Pictures  and  Kngravincs. 

Ainelic,  Comtessc  de  Solms,  by  W.  J.  Oelfl,  after 

Miervcid 
Answer  of  the  Saporog  Cossacks  to  the  Threatening 

Missive   of   the   Sultan    Mahmoud    V.,    by 

llya  E.  Repin  

Arbuthnot,   Master,   by  Sir  Thomas   Lawrence  ... 
Arhats    (two    old    Chinese    Paintings    at    Zcnrin 

■   Temple,   Kyoto) 
Austin,  Mrs.,  by  J.  Russell,  R.A.   (Colour) 
Baptism  of  Christ,  The 
Bayeu,    Erancisco    (Museo    del    Prado,    Madrid), 

by  Goya 

Beauchanxp,  Lord,  by  J.  M.  Nattier       

Boy    Blowing    Bubbles,    by    John    Russell,    R..\. 

(Colour) 

Burns,  Robert,  by  William  Anderson     

Casimir,  Ernest,  Comte  de  Nassau,  by  W.  J.  Delff, 

after  Mierveld 
Charles  Green's  Famous  Vauxhall  Balloon 
Charles  L,  King  of  England,  by  W,  J    Pcm,  after 

Daniel  Mvtens 


153 

2-13 

38 


<J9 
95 


R.A. 


Charles  IV.,  The  Family  of,  by  Goya 
Children  Feeding  Fowls,  .by   W.    Hamilton 

(Colour)  

Convent  Dispensary,   The,   by  llcnrictte  Browne 
Crayon  Sketch,  by  Richard  Wilson,   R.A. 
Death  and  the  Maidens,  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
Death    of    James    Harris    in     Hcddington     Park, 

May   25th,    1824         

Decker's  Balloon,  from  Norwich,  Juno,  17S5 
Diirer's  Father,  by  Durer... 

Durer's   Father,   Copy  by  Grecnbury        

Edward   VL,   after  Holbein  

Egremont,    The    Earl    of    (Mezzotint),    by    S.    W. 

Reynolds,   after  T.   Phillips  

Elizabeth    Reine    de    Bolii-me,    by    W.    J.    DellT, 

after  Mierveld  215. 

Erroll,    Countess   of,    by    Francis    Cotes    (Colour) 
Family  Group,  by  John  Russell,  R.A.  (Colour)     . 
Ferguson,  William.   Group  representing  his  com- 
memorating with  his  friends  his  succession 

to  the  Estate  of  Raith  in  1781,  by  John 

Zoffany 
First  Public  Ballooning  Experiment  in   England 

(November  25th,   17S3)        

Fisher,  Kitty,  by  Francis  Cotes  (Colour) 
Frederic,   Electcur  Palatin.   Roi  de   Boheme,   by 

W.  J.  Delfl,  after  Miervcid 

Frederic    Henri.    Fils    de    Frederic    V..    Roi    de 

Boheme,  by  W.  J.  Delff,  after  Mierveld... 
Gage,  Lord,  by  John  Russell,   R.A. 
George,  Prince  of  Wales,  by  John  Russell,  R..-\. 
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117 
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105 

36 

Si 
239 

167 
51 

216 
141 

229 
83 

43 
16 

35 
183 

141 
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39 

217 

64 

..128 


130 
190 

215 
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lf'5 
161 


and  his 


R.A.    ... 
Classic 


Pictures  and  Engravings — continued. 

Grantley,  Lady,  by  John  Russell,  R.A 

Grcatorex,  Amy  Joan,  by  J.  J.  Mastiuerier      ... 
Henri,    Comte   de   licrgh,    by   W.    J.    Delff,   after 

.Mierveld 
Housewife,  The,  by  Atkinson 
Hugh,   Third   Duke  of   .Northumberland 

Sisters,   by   John   Ilo|)pner  ... 
Hussar,  A.  by  J.   L.   IC.  Meissonier 
Inchbald,   Mrs.,   by   J.   J.   Mas(iuerier 
Italian   Landscape,  by  Richard   Wilson, 
Italian     Landscape,    with     Ruins     of     a 

lemple,  by  P.   Patel  

James,   Mr.,  by   John   Russell,   R..\. 
Johnson,  Mr.,  by  John  Russell,  R.A.     ... 
Keegan's  Balloon  in  Lord  Foley's  Garden,  Sept., 

1784,  Caricature  of  ... 
King  and  Queen  viewing  a  Balloon  let  off  in  the 

Garden  of  Windsor  Castle,   1784  ... 
La  Vierge  i  la  Vigne,  by  Delaroche 
Landscape,  by  Richard  Wilson,  R.A. 
Leicester  House  and  Fields  (School  of   Canaletto. 

1746-8)  

Linton,    Mrs.    Harry,    by    Gainsborough-Dupont 

(Colour) 

Little  White  Girl,  by  J.  McNeil  Whistler 

Lot  and  his  Daughters  (Dutch  School) 

Lunardi's    Balloon,  a  View    of,    by   Jukes,   after 

Brewer 
McCuUum,  Marion,  by  David  Martin  (Colour)   ... 
Maja  Desnuda,  by  Goya    ... 

Man,  Portrait  of  a,  by  Conrad  Faber     

Merry  del  Val,  Her  Excellency  Madame,  Wife  of 

the   Spanish   Ambassador  at   the  Court  of 

St.   James's,   by  Flora  Lion  

Millet.    Mrs.    Jean    Franjois,    by    Jean    Franjois 

Millet 

Moratin.  The  Poet,  by  Goya         

Morgan,  Mrs.  C,  and  Child,  by  John  Russell,  R.A. 
Mourning   over   the   Dead    Christ   (French  Nine- 
teenth-century School) 
Mur.il  Painting,  Part  of  a,  by  Kano  Sanraku 
Nocturne:      Crcmorne     Lights,     by     J.     McNeil 

Whistler 
Nocturne  :   The  Fire  Wheel,  by  J.  McNeil  Whistler 
Origin   of   the   Dominican   Habit    (School    of   Fra 

.\ngelico) 

Osuna.   Duke  of,  and  Family,  by  Cioya 

Paintings   Unidentified  36,   loi,   102 

I'en  and  Ink  Sketch,  by  Richard  Wilson,  R..\.... 

Peral,  Dr.,  by  Goya  

Percy,  Lady  Elizabeth,  Daughter  of  the  Second 

Duke  of  Northumberland,  by  John  Hoppner 
Phelps,  Miss  Elizabeth,  by  the  Rev.  M.  W.  Peters 

(Colour) 
Portraits  in  the  Edwin  Lawrence  Collection,  by 

John   Russell.    R.A 163 

Portraits,   Unidentified         102,    169 

Priest  Shoichi  Kokuchi,  by  Cho  Densu 

Providential  Escape  of  Major  Money,  July  23rd, 

'7''*5      

Recruiting  in  the  Guildhall  by  Sir  Charles  Wake- 
field, Lord  Mayor  of  London,  igis-ift,  bv 

Fred   Roe,   W.l 

Redmond,  Mr.,  by   John   Russell,    \<..\ 

Sadler  over  the  Lighthouse.   Dublin,   by   Havell 
(Colour) 
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Pictures  and  Engravings — continued.  page 

SS.  Fabian  and  Sebastian,  by  Giovanni  di  Paolo  i8i 

Salome,   by  Andrea  da  Solario      ...          ...          ...  193 

Scott,    Sir  Walter,  and   the   Blue-Gown   Beggar, 

by  Ale.xander  Fraser            ...          ...          ...  53 

Scott,    Sir  Walter,    Bart.    (Mezzotint),    by   S.    W. 

Reynolds,   after  T.   Phillips             ...          ...  y) 

Sheaflfe,   Sir  Roger  H.,   Bart.,   bj-  Mather  Brown  195 

Sketch  for  Family  Group,  by  John  Ru.ssell,  R.A.  161 

Sketch  of  Girl  and  Duck,  bj-  John  Russell,  R.A.  166 
Sortie  des   Barques   k  Trouville,   by   E.   Boudin 

(Colour)            ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  22 

Summer,  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes            ...          ...  183 

Temple   of   Jupiter :     Panhellenius    Restored,    bv 

J.  M.   W.   Turner      .'.  198 

Thames  at  Twickenham,  by  Richard  Wilson,  R.A.  30 
Thurn,   H.   M.   Baron   de,   by    \\-.    J.    Delff.   after 

Mierveld          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  221 

Tiber,  The,  Rome  in  the  Distance,  with  St.  Peter's 

in  the  Centre,  by  Richard  Wilson,  R.A.  28 
Un    Souper   sous    le    Directoire,    by    James   J.    J. 

Tissot  ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  18 

Unidentified  Paintings         ...          ...    36,    loi,   102,  228 

Unidentified  Portraits          ...          ...            102,    i6ij,  228 

Vale  of  Narni,   near  Rome,   by   Richard   Wilson, 

RA 34 

Venice  International  Exhibition,  JIanifesto  issued 

by  the,  by  Augusto  Sezanne         ...  ...        55 

Venus  and  Sporting  Cupids,  bv  Richard  Westall, 

R:a '      1.57 

View   of   ilr.  Lunardi's   Balloon,    by  Jukes,  aftt-r 

Brewer  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      137 

Villa  Borghese,  by  Richard  Wilson.  R..-\.  ...        30 

Villiers,  George.  Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  W.  J. 

DeliT,  after  Mierveld  ...  ...  ...      2og 

Vincent  Lunardi's  Second  Ascent,  May  13th,  1785      139 

Virgin  and  Child,   by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi 181 

Walpole,  Maria.  Countess  of  Waldegrave,  and 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  by  John 
Zoffany  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        59 

Water  of  Life    (Roman  School;     ...          ...  ...  181 

Youth,   Portrait  of  a,   by   Palamedes        ...  ...  194 

Plates. 

Arbuthnot,  Master,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  ...  117 

Austin,  Mrs.,  by  J.  Russell,  R..^.   (Colour)  ...  105 

Beauchamp,  Lord,  by  J.  M.  Nattier       ...  ...  239 

Boy    Blowing    Bubbles,    by    John    Russell.  li..\. 

(Colour)            ...          ...          ...          ...  ...  167 

Charles  L.  King  of  England,  by  W.  J.  Delff,  after 

Daniel  Mytens  ...  ...  ...  ...      229 

Children   Feeding   Fowls,   by  W.   Hamilton,   li.\. 

(Colour)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        43 

Erroll,  Countess  of,  by  FVancis  Cotes  (Colour)     ...       64 


Plates — continued. 

Family  Group,  by  John  Russell.  R.A.  (Colour)  ...  128 
Fisher,   Kitty,   by  Francis  Cotes  (Colour)  ...      igo 

Greatorex,  .\my  Joan,  by  J.  J.  Masquericr  ...  177 
Hugh.  Third   Duke  of   Northumberland,  and  his 

Sisters,  by  John  Jloppncr   ...  ...  ...      199 

Inchbald,  Mrs.,  b)^   J.   J.  Mascjuerier        ...  ...        31 

La  Vierge  ei  la  Vigne,  by  Delaroche         ...  ...       11 

Linton,    Mrs.    Harry,    by    Gainsborough-Dupont 

(Colour)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        87 

JlcCulIura,  Marion,  by  David  Martin  (Colour)  ...     219 
Maja  Desnuda,  by  Goya     ...  ...  ...  ...        77 

Peral,  Dr.,  by  Goya  ...  ...  ...  ...       97 

Phelps,  Miss  Elizabeth,  by  the  Rev.  M.  W.  Peters 

(Colour)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         2 

Sadler  over  the  Lighthouse,   Dublin,   by   Havell 

(Colour)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      147 

Scott,  Sir  Walter  and  the  Blue-Gown  Beggar,  by 

Alexander  Fraser      ...  ...  ...  ...        53 

Sortie   des    Barcjucs   i   Trouville,    by    E.    Boudin 

(Colour)  '         11 

Venus  and  Sporting  Cupids,  bv  Richard  Westall. 

R.A.     ...       " '      157 

View  of  Mr.   Lunardi's  Balloon,   by   Jukes,  after 

Brewer  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      137 

\illiers,  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  W.   J. 

Delft,   after  Mierveld  209 

Pottery  .\nd  Porcelain. 

Chelsea  Figures  (Modern)   ...          ...          ...           ■■  ^41 

Salopian  (designs  in  blue  and  gold) ,  showing  French 

influence  (marked  "  S  ")      ...           143.   145,  I4y 

Slip   Bowl        224 

Slip  Ware  Dish          39 

Turner,   Designs  by  Thomas      144,   146.    150,    151,  152 

Sculpture. 

Ashikaga  Yoshimasa.      Life-sized      Sculpture      in 

Wood 9 

Demon  Lantern-bearer  in   Wood,   by   Koben      ...  6 

Gigei  Ten  jo  :    Statue,  slightly  more  than  life-size  ; 

the  head  of  lacquer,  the  rest  of  wood  ...  6 

Infant  Pan  (Wall  Furniture),  by  K.  Tait  McKcnzie  237 
Jizo  Bosatsu  :    Painted  Wooden  Statue,  by  Hokyd 

Kaikci               ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  4 

Laughing   Boy,  by  Faustina   Mengarini    Nicolctti  249 

Mask  used  in  No  Plays,   Wood     ...          ...          ...  9 

Priest  Genbo  :     Life-sized  Sculpture  in  Wood,  by 

Jokei    ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  5 

Priest    (Hyeii  :       Life-sized    Sculpture    in    Wood, 

coated  with  dry  lacquer,  by  himself         ...  3 

Spi-inter,   The,   by   R.   Tait  McKenzie       ...          ...  235 


IN    THE    SALE    ROOM 


Armour. 

Cuissard  (left)  and  a  pair  of  Toe-caps,  German,  1551  107 

English  Dagger,   1450          107 

Flemish  Dagger,    1460          ...          ...          ...          ...  107 

German  Backplate.  Fifteenth   Century    ...          ...  107 

German  Helmet,  "Bellows  Vizor,"    1515              ...  107 

German-Swiss  Wheel-lock  Pistol  ...          ...          ...  107 


A  RMO  u  r — CO  ntin  ued. 

Hilt  of  a  Fifteenth-century  Civic  Sword  ...  ...  107 

Milanese  Salade         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  107 

Morion  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  107 

Paduan   .\rmet.   Fifteenth  Century  ...  ...  107 

Shoulder-guard   for  the   Tilt,  German.  Sixteenth 

Century  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  107 
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Armour — continued. 

Spanish  Close  Helmet,   1550 

Spur,  Cilt-coppcr 

Spurs  (pair).  Bronze-gilt,  French,   1400  ... 

SworU,   ICIcvcnth  Century    ... 

Vam  I^late,  German,  Sixteenth  Century... 

Books,  Manuscripts,  Etc. 

Alcock,  J.     The  .Vbbaye  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Baccius,  Andreas.     De  Xaturali  Vinorum  Historia 
Bacon,  Lord.     .Vpologie 
Book  of  Hours,  French,  Fifteenth  Century 

Cicero.        Italian    Fiftecnth-ccnturv    Illuminated 
MS 

Daniell.     Voyage  round  Great  Britain 

Dyer,    Sir    Edward.      The    Prayse    of    Nothing. 
1585     

Eburnc.  Richard.     .\  Plaine  Pathway  to  Planta- 
tions,   ifi.;.| 

Eliot,  John.     Indian  Bible,   16S0  

Gosson,  Stephen.     The  Schoole  of  Abuse,  1579  ... 

Hcideloff,  N.     Gallery  of  Fashion.  1794-1803    ... 

Hcywood,  Thomas.     An  Apology  for  Actors,  1612 

Lederer,  John.     Discoveries 

Livy.     Second  Punic  Wars 

Lyndsay,  Sir  David,   Works,    1568  

Lysons.     Magna  Britannica 

Molifirc's  Works,   1734 

Penn.  William.     The  Frame  of  the  Government  of 

the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,   1682 

Pliny.     Historiai  Naturalis,  1472 

Puttenham,  George.     The  Arte  of  English  Poesie, 

1589 

Kabelais'  Works,  1741 

Shakespeare's  Plays,  1664  ... 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip.     An  .•Xpologie  for  Poetrie,  1595 

Underbill,  Captain  John.     News  from     America, 

1638 

Vincent,    Philip.     A   True   Relation   of   the   late 
Battel!  fought  in  New  England  between  the 
English  and  the  Savages,  1637     ... 
Voltaire's  Works   (seventy  vols.,  1785-9) 
Warre.     Sketches  in  North  .America 

Encr.wings  and  Etchings. 

Aiken,  H.     The  Beaufort  Hunt 

Bartolozzi. 

Jane,  Countess  of  Harrington,  and  her  Children, 
after  Reynolds 

Miss  Farren,  after  Lawrence 

The  Return  from  Shooting,  after  Wheatley  ... 

Venus  attired  by  the  Graces,  after  Kautfman... 
Baxter. 

Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria   ... 

The  Bridesmaid    ... 

The  Large  Queen  ... 
Bell.  E. 

Boys  Bathing,  after  G.  Morland 

Fox  Hunting,  after  G.  Morland 
Bone,  Muirhead. 

Ayr  Prison 

The  Great  Gantry 
Cameron,  D.  Y.     Ben  Ledi 

Cousins,  S.     Miss  Julia  Peel    after  Lawrence    ... 
Dean,  J.     Caroline  of  Litchfield,  after  Hoppner  ... 
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234 
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173 
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I.NGKAVINGS    AND    ETCHrNGS— COW/lHHcrf. 
Dubourg.   M. 

H.M.  King  George  III.  returning  from  Hunting, 
after  Pollard 

Royal  Hunt  in  Windsor  Park,  after  Pollard      ... 
Durer. 

Adam  and   Eve     ... 

.Melancholia 

St.  Hubert 

St.  Jerome  in  his  Study  

The  Knight,  Death,  and  the  Devil      

The  Nativity 

The  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ 

The  Rape  of  a  Young  Woman 
Fginton.     The  Fairings,  after  F.  Wheatley 
Faber,    J.     The    Beauties    of    Hampton    Court, 

after  Kneller... 
Freeman.     The  Darling  .\wake,  after  A.  Buck  ... 
I'rost,  Isaac.     Two  Systems  of  Astronomy 
Gaugain.     Dancing  Dogs,  after  G.  Morland 
Green,  V. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds 

The  Ladies  Waldegrave,  after  Reynolds 
Grozer,  J. 

The  Age  of  Innocence,  after  Reynolds 

The  Gippies'  Tent,  after  G.  Morland  ... 
lladcn.  Sir  F.  Seymour.     A  Sun.set  in  Ireland... 
Haghe.  L.     Shannon  and  Chesapeake,  after  J.  C. 

Schetky 
Hogg,  I.     The  Shepherdess,  after  F.  Wheatley... 
Janinet.     L'Aveu  Difficile,  after  Lavreince 
Jcakes.     Shannon     and     Chesapeake,     after     T. 
Whitcombe     ...  ...         ...  ...        173 

Jones,    J.     George    James    Cholmondeley,    after 

Sir  J.  Reynolds 
Keating.     Four     "Recruit"     Series,     after     G, 

Morland 
Le  Blond.     Thirty-two  Ovals 
Malles.     Le  Dejeuner  de  Fanfan,  after  Vangorp 
Meryon. 

L'Abside  de  Notre  Dame  ...  ...  47 

La  Tour  de  I'Horlage 

Le  Pont  au  Change 

Le  Pont-neuf 

Le  Stryge  ... 
Meyer.     The  Cottage  Door,  after  Owen... 
Mocetto,  Girolamo.     The  Baptism  of  Christ 
Nanteuil,  R. 

Basile  Fouquet 

Marechal  Turennc 
Nutter,  W. 

Saturday  Night,  after  W.  Bigg 

Sunday  Morning,  after  W.  Bigg 

The  Sensitive  Plant,  after  Westall 
Rembrandt. 

Christ  Preaching  ... 

Clement  de  Jonghe 

Cottage    and    Farm    Buildings,    with    a    .Man 
Sketching 

Cottages    beside    a    Canal,    with    Church    and 
Sailing-boat    ... 

Jan  Lutma 

Medea,  or  the  Marriage  of  Jason  and  Creusa 

The  Windmill 
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Engravings  and  Etchings — continued.  page 

Reynolds,   S.   W.     The  Countess  of  Oxford,  after 

Hoppner  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        47 

Schiavonetti. 

Milk  below,  Maids,  after  1-.  Wheatley loS 

Primroses,   after  F.   Wheatley    ...  ...  ...      loS 

Scott,  E.     Eoys  Bathing,  after  G.  Mqrland        ...        47 

Simon,     P.     Much  •  .\do     about     Nothing,     after 

M.   W.   Peters  '..  ...      108 

Smith,   J.   R. 

Breaking  the  Ice,   after  G.  Morland     ...  ...        47 

Milkmaid  and  Cowherd,  after  G.  Morland      ...      loS 
Mrs.  Carnac,  after  Reynolds      ...  ...  ...       47 

Mrs.  Mills,  after  G.  Engleheart  loS 

The  Fortune  Teller,  after  M.   W.   Peters         ...      174 
The  Fruit  Barrow,   after  H.  Walton    ...  ...        47 

What  you  Will,  after  J.   R.   Smith       loS 

Street,   G.  C. 

The  Market  Girl,  after  Singleton  ...  ...      10.S 

The  Wandering  Sailor,   after  Singleton  ...      loS 

Sutherland,  T.     Fo.x  Hunting,  after  Wolstenholme     T73 

Turner,  C.     Going  to  School,  after  Maria  Spilsbury      108 

Vendramini. 

Chairs  to  Mend,  after  F.  Wheatley     ...  ...       47 

Ginger-bread,   after  F.  Wheatley  ...  ...        47 

Vidal.     Les  Cerises,  and  Les  Prunes,  after  Davesne     1 74 

Ward,  J.     Inside  a  Country  Alehouse,   after   G. 

Morland  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        74 

Ward,  W. 

A  Visit  to  the  Boarding  School  (and  companion), 

after  G.    Morland 
Alehouse  Politicians,  after  G.  Morland  4O 

Selling  Rabbits,  after  J.  Ward... 
The  Citizen's  Retreat,  after  J.  Ward... 
The  Hard  Bargain,  after  G.  Morland... 
The  Last  Litter,  after  G.  Morland 
The    Morning    after    the    Night    Storm,    after 

W.  R.  Bigg 

The  Sailor's  Orphans,  after  Bigg 
The  Shepherd   Boy,   after  G.   Morland... 
The  Shepherds,   after  G.   Jlorland 
The  Soldier's  Widow,   after  Bigg 
The  Stormy  Night,  after  W.   R.  Bigg 
The  Thatcher,  after  G.  Morland 
The  Woodcutter,  after  G.  Morland 

Watson,  T.     The  Beauties  of  Windsor,  after  l.cly 

Whessell,   J. 

Peace,  after  H.  Singleton 

War,  after  II.  Singleton 

Whistler. 


Batlersea  Bridge  ... 

Venice  Set... 
White,     C.       Infancy,    and    Fidelity,    after    D. 

Gardner 
Zorn,   A. 

Au  Piano    ... 

Emma  Rasmusscn 

I.a  Mere  la  Madone  denommce 

Furniture. 

Adam  Writing  Table,  Oval,  Maliogany   ... 
Anne,  Queen. 
Armoire 
Cabinet,   Black  Lacquer... 
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Old     English     Lacquer 
Kang-He  Period  ... 


Furniture — continued.  i 

Anne,  Queen — continued. 

Chairs 

Settee,   Walnut 
Cabinet,  Early  Si.xteenth-centurv   Linen-panelled, 

Oak      .    ...       ' 

Charles  II. 

Cabinet 

Chairs,  Walnut 

Gilt-wood   Stand     and 
Cabinet 
Chinese  Screen,  Twelve-fold 
Chippendale. 

Dining  Table,  Mahogany... 

Gilt  Stand  and  Old  English  Lacquer  Cabinet 

Sideboard   ... 

Side  Tables,  Mahogany  ... 
Elizabethan  Bedstead,   Oak 
English  Bracket  Clock,  Mahogany  Case... 
Flemish  Chest,  Oak... 
French. 

Coffer,   Oak,   Fifteenth  Century 

Dressing  Table,  Carved  Bone    ... 

Oak  Credence  Table,  Seventeenth  Century 
Hepplewhite. 

Bookcase,  Mahogany 

Chairs,  Mahogany   (carved  with  whcatear) 
Jacobean  Refectory  Table,  Oak   ... 
James  II.  Chairs,  Needlework 
Louis  XIV.  Buhl  Writing  Table  ... 
Louis  XV. 

Commode,  Manjueterie 

Writing  Table 
Louis  XVI. 

Escritoire    ... 

Side  Tables,   Mahogany 
P'ano   (Grand),    by    l'>ard 

case 
Regence  Library  Table 
Sheraton. 

Bookcase,  Jlahogany 

Wardrobe,   Mahogany 
Stuart. 

Chest  of  Drawers 

Fire  Screen,  Walnut 
William  and  Mary. 

Cabinet,  Marqueterie        ...  ...  ...        173, 

Card  Tables  (pair).  Walnut 

Chairs,  Oak 

Chest  of  Drawers 

Hall    Clock,     by    Owen    Gascoync,     Newarke, 
marqueterie  case 

Glass,   Jacobite...  ...  ...  ...  ...        loS. 

Medals  and  Coin. 

Barrosa,  Officer's  Special  Gold 

Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  Gold  Medallion 

Crimea,   bar  Sebastopol 

Gibraltar.   Defence  of.   Silver,   1783 

India  General  Service,  bar  Pegu  ... 

Seringapatam.   Siege  of 

Talavera,  Officer's  Gold,   1S09 

Turkish  Crimea,  V.C. 

William  HI.   hive-guinea  Piece,   lOgg 
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MiNIATlIRKS. 

Augustin.      Rosalie  Diigazon 

Cooper,  S.     Charles  II.   in  Armour 

Cosway,   R.     A  Lady 

Dumont.     A  Lady   ... 

Hilliard,   N.     Anne  of  Denmnrk   ... 

Perin.     Comtesse  d'Argiullon         

Plimcr,  A.     A  Lady 

Pictures  and  Drawings. 

Alma-Tadema,   Sir  L.     At  Aphrodite's  Cradle  ... 
Beechey,  Sir  W. 

George  Ferrers,   Second  Marquess  Townshend 

Mrs.  Hall,  wife  of  Richard  Hall,  of  Copped  Hall, 
Totteridge 

Mrs.  William  Gooch 
Bellini.     Henricus  Dandolo 

Beyeren,  A  Van.     A   Group  of  Fruit  and  Flowers, 

with  a  Lobster  and  a  Wine-glass  on  a  Table 

Bonington,    R.    P.     View    on    the    Grand    Canal, 

Venice... 
Boucher.     Pastoral  Figures,  with  Dead  Game     ... 
Brangwyn,  F.     The  Orange  Market,  Jaffa 
Brekelenkam,   Q.     Interior  of  a  Tailor's  Shop  ... 
Canaletto,   A. 

A  Regatta  at  Venice  on  Marcli  4th,  lyog 

The  Marriage  of  the  Adriatic    ... 

Venetian  Views   (eleven) 

Views  of  Dresden  (a  pair) 
Constable,  J.  On  the  Stour 
Cotes,   F. 

Elizabeth,  nee  Hawley,  Wife  of  John  Crawley  ... 

Frances  Davis,   eldest  Daughter  of  Rev.   John 
Davis  ... 

John  Crawley  of  Stockwood 

Portrait  of  a  Gentleman 
Cox,   D.     Caer  Cennen  Castle,   S.   Wales 
Cuyp,   A.     A  River  Scene  ... 
De  Wint,   P. 

Bolton  Abbey 

Cookham     ... 

On  the  Thames     ... 

River  Scene 
Dutch  School.     Head  of  an  Old  Man     ... 
Etty.     Scene  from  "  Comus  " 
Fabritius,  C.     The  Meeting  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca 
Fantin  Latour,  H. 

Ariane  Abandonnee 

Roses  and  Clematis  in  a  Glass  Bowl     ... 

Roses  in  a  Glass  Vase  ... 
Fielding,  Copley. 

A  Highland  Loch 

Clairmont  (two  drawings  of) 

Doewydellan  Castle,  North  Wales 

Writtle  Church,  Essex     ... 
Flemish  School.     A  Convivial  Party 
Gaddi,  Taddeo.     Madonna  and  Child 
Gainsborough-Dupont.    Francis  Seymour  Conway, 

first  Marquess  of  Hertford 
Gainsborough,   T. 
John  Taylor,   Esq. 
Miss  Anna  Gisborne 
The  Edge  of  the  Forest... 
William  Provis,  Squire  of  Shepton  Mallett 
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Pictures  and  Drawings — continued.  page 

Gordon,  Sir  J.   Watson.     Annie,  Daughter  of  Sir 

Walter  Scott  

Goyen,   Van.     A  Coast  Scene 
Guardi,  F. 

A  View  of  an   Island   near  Venice 

Dogana,   Venice 

Fete  Day  on  the  Grand   Canal... 

The  Island  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  Venice   ... 
Harpignies.     Souvenir  de  la  Cote  d'.\zur... 
Herring,   J.   F.     Alarm,  Winner  of  the  Cambridge- 
shire    ... 
Hoare,   Prince.     Lord  Erskine 
Hobbema,   M.     The  Outskirts  of  a  Wood 
Hoppner,   J. 

Hester  Elizabeth,  Lady  Selsey    ... 

John  Peachey,   Lord  Selsey 

Lady  Frances  Wyndhara 

Mrs.   Huskisson 

\\'illiam  Jcnnens  Peareth.  when  a  vouth 
Hudson,  R.  Portrait  of  Admiral  McBiide 
Hudson,   T. 

Penelope,   wife  of  William  Boyfield 

William   Boyfield,   of  Dedham    ... 
Hunt.  W.  Holman.      Afterglow  in  Egypt,  1854-63 
Jacque,   Ch.     Forest  Pastures 
Janssens.     Portrait  of  a  Lady 
Kauffman,   Angelica.     Countess     Felicia     Regina 

Novosielska     ... 
Landseer,   Sir  E.     Harvesting  in  the  Highlands... 
Lawrence,   Sir  T. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Nicholas  de  la  Cherois  Crom- 
melin    ... 

Lady  Blessington 

Mrs.   Capel,  afterwards  Lady  Carrington 

Mrs.   Hands  and  her  Son 

Portrait  of  Mrs.   Baring  and  two  children 
Le  Brun,  Vigee.     Countess  Isabella  Marini  .-Mbrizzi 
Leysters,   Judith.     The  Duet 
Lhermitte.     Mid-day  Meal 
Liotard.      Lady  Mary  Faulkner     ... 
McTaggart,   W.     A  Summer  Sea... 
Marcke.  E.  Van.      Bringing  in  the  Cattle,  Summer- 
time 
Mason,   G.     The  Gander 
Meissonier.      Le  Guide 

Memling.     Madonna  and  Child   Enthroned 
Millais. 

Apple  Blossom,   1S59   (appeared  at  R.A.  under 
title  of  "  Spring  ")   ... 

The   Bird's  Nest   (Miss  Worsley)  

Moore,   Albert. 

Topaz,  pair  of  studies  for 

White  Hydrangeas 
Moore,   Henry. 

A  Calm  at  Sea 

The  Shore  at  Schevening 
More,   Sir  A.     Sir  Philip  Sidney   ... 
Moreelse,  P. 

Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  ... 
Portrait  of  a  Lady 
Morland,  G.     Shipwreck  on  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Muller,   W.      .\   River  Scene 
Murillo.      .\  Piping   Peasant  Boy  ... 
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Pictures  and  Drawings — continued.  p 

Xasmyth.  P. 

Carisbrooke  Castle 

View  near  Tunbridge  Wells 
Nattier,  J.  M. 

Lord   Brooke 

Madame  Louise  de  France 

Mme.  Victoire 
Neer,   A.  Van  der.     A  Winter  Landscape 
Orley,   B.  Van.     A  Lady  in   an   Apartment   by  a 

Window 
Orpen,   Sir  W. 

The  Feathered  Hat  

The  Life  Class  on  the  Beach 
Ostade,   A.   Van.      Interior  of  a  Ta\'ern  ... 
Parmigiano.      A   Young  Man 
Patinir.     The   Repose  in   Egypt    ... 
Pettie.      Eugene  Aram   and  the  Scholar 
Prout,   S.     Doge's  Palace,   Venice 
Racburn,   Sir  H. 

Dr.   Benjamin  Bell 

Dr.    John   Playfair 

Dr.    Thos.   Reid      

Eliza  .Maria,  Lady  Gordon  Gumming 

Ferguson,   of  Raith 

Gen.   Sir  Charles  Colville 
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By  W.  G.  BlaiKie  Murdoch 


In  my  previous  article  "  I  concluded  my 
remarks  by  comparing  the  effect  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  the  Napoleonic  wars  on  the  estimation  of 
Louis  XV.  work,  witli  the  growth  in  Japan  in  the 
opening  twelve-hundreds  of  a  stern  temper,  inciting 
sculptors  to  worship  verve  above  everything  else. 
The  leader  of  this  departure  was  Annami  Kwaikei, 
who  instituted,  about  1220,  a  college  of  sculpture  at 
Kyoto,  styled  The  Seventh  Avenue  Academy,  for 
when  Kyoto  was  built  its  nine  principal  streets  were 
given  numbers, 
being  known  by 
such  to  this  day. 
And  one  of 
Kwaikei's  first 
pupils  here  was 
J  okei,  who  is 
said  to  have 
been  t  h  e  pre- 
ceptor of  Un- 
kei,  though  cer- 
tain authorities 
claim  the  pre- 
cise reverse  to 
have  been  the 
case,  declaring, 
too,  that  Jokei 
was  U  n  k  e  i '  s 
son.  Be  these 
things  as  they 
may,  the  thir- 
teenth-century 
movement  in 
sculpture  is 
grandly  cxcm- 
[jlified  at  the 
Nara  Museum. 
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alike  by  anonymous  works,  and  things  whose  author- 
ship is  recorded,  those  statues  hereafter  mentioned 
being  all  of  wood,  and  if  not  life-sized,  bigger  than 
that.  Strongest  of  the  large  gathering  of  Kwaikeis 
are  Shii/wdai  &x\d  Zeiizai  Dozi :  strongest  of  the  Jokeis, 
a  Kwannoii ;  while  salient  among  the  Unkeis  are 
So'ituira  Tais/io,  Antaira  Taiski),  and  J^ni/r  War/'ior 
Deities.  It  seems  that  Unkei's  death  occurred  when 
he  was  not  much  over  thirty,  and  his  energies  must 
have  been  prodigious,  for  there  is  no  famous  Japanese 

sculptor  who 
produced  near- 
ly so  great  an 
amount  as  he, 
Japan  herself 
considering 
him  easily  the 
prince  of  her 
glyptic  artists. 

Ihe  removal 
of  the  court 
from  Nara  to 
Kyoto  p  r  o  ■ 
voked  a  good 
deal  of  demur, 
notably  in  a 
fine  o  d  e  b  y 
Sakimaro,  who 
says  he  would 
never  tire  of 
gazing  on  the 
m  o  11  n  t  a  i  n  s 
around  Nara. 
But  Kyoto  like- 
wise isencircled 
by  mountains, 
the  .sc(|uestered 
feeling  wiiich 
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town  having  inspired 
its  orii^inal  name, 
Heianjo,  or  The 
Capital  of  Peace. 
Kvvammu,  the  first 
l'",ni|)eror  to  reign 
here,  was  eager  as 
Louis  XIV.  for 
s  ])1  endou  r.  Anil, 
appointing  scholars 
to  counsel  the  buHd- 
ers  of  his  palace,  he- 
gave  its  parts  most 
sonorous  names — 
The  Hall  of  Tranquil- 
ity, The  Gallery  of 
Military  Virtue,  The 
Serene  and  Cool 
Chamber,  The  (iate 
of  the  Honourable 
Kitchen — w h i  1  e  at 
the  entrance  he  plant- 
ed Th  e  Guard  ian 
Cherry-Tree  of  the 
Right,  a  n  d  The 
Guardian  Orange- 
Tree  of  the  Left.  This 
palace  is  no  longer 
standing,  the  present 
h  o  m  e  for  royalty  in 
Kyoto  having  been 
erected  so  lately  as 
1856  ;  but  the  town 
has  still  a  number  of 
noble  bui  Idings,  in 
particular  Kiyomi/.u 
Temple,  Hongwanji, 
and  the  castle  of  Nijo 
Rikyu,  each  built  ear- 
ly in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Nijo  Rikyu 
has  contours  of  singu- 
lar delicacy,  much 
of  its  appeal  lying, 
too,  in  its  colour  : 
the  gentle  harmony 
formed  by  the  grey 
of  the  massive  stone 
base,  the  white  of  the 
plastered  walls,  the 
green  of  the  tiled 
roofs,  the  gold  of  the 
sculptured  dolphins  at 
is  a  statelier  edifice  of 


JIZO    KOSATSU  PAINTED   WOODEN   STATUE, 

KAIKEI  AT    NARA    MUSEUM 


various  apexes.    But  Hongwanji 
more  commanding  aspect,  and 


there  is  here  a  mural 
painting  of  hunts- 
men, by  Kano  San- 
rak  u.  H  e,  wh  en 
young  and  very  poor, 
was  marked  as  an 
artist  of  promise  by 
Hideyoshi,\vho  there- 
upon sent  the  boy  to 
a  studio,  where  he 
would  have  the 
chance  of  a  sound 
training,  the  requisite 
fees  being  paid  by  the 
great  soldier  himself. 
And  it  was  when  lin- 
gering; one  evening  at 
Kiyomizu,  thus  at 
least  maintains  tradi- 
tion, that  Hideyoshi 
conceived  his  ambi- 
tion of  making  the 
vast  empire  of  China 
a  mere  fief  to  Japan, 
the  temple  being  cer- 
tainly just  the  place 
to  kindle  aspirational 
dreams.  For,  perched 
as  it  is  on  the  face  of 
a  steep  hill,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Ivyoto,  it 
commands  a  superb 
view  of  the  whole 
town,  and  those  seem- 
ingly  illimitable 
ranges  of  peaks 
around  it. 

Becoming  Japan's 
ackncjwledged  centre 
of  art  industries  as 
early  as  Kwammu's 
own  day,  Kyoto  still 
has  numerous  potter- 
ies whose  methods 
are  just  what  they 
were  in  the  remote 
times,  when  the 
ceramicists  knew  vir- 
tually nothing  of  the 
West,  hand-looms 
being  also  used  by 
many  silk-weavers  in 
the  town.  A  multitude  of  its  streets  are  scarcely 
twelve  feet  broad,  their  delightful  picturesqueness  being 
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doubled  in  the  evening,  for  the  denizens  mostly  cling, 
with    wise    fondness,   to    the    use   of  their   ancestral 


Priest  Oiyen,  together  with  a  pair  of  Temple  Defenders, 
by  Kobo  Daishi,  all  life-sized,  all  of  wood,  though 
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paper-lanterns.  And  an  old-world  flavour  pertains  to 
the  garden  of  the  museum,  owing  to  the  presence 
there  of  twenty  Chinese  hieratic  statues  of  golden 
bronze,  in  every  case  considerably  more  than  life-sized, 
their  age  reputed  five  hundred  years.  This  museum 
was  founded  only  in  1897,  and  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  discrimination  in  purchasing  the  collection,  the 
few  items  which  are  good  being  very  good,  however, 
and  in  the  forefront  of  such  are  three  of  the  oldest 
sculptures.     These  are  a  seated  figure  of  himself  by 


a  thin  coating  of  dry  lacquer  has  been  given  to  his 
work  by  Giyen.  He  lived  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century  (oinif  728),  the  fame  he  won  as  a 
prelate  having  begotten  the  story  that  ho  was  sent 
from  Heaven  in  answer  to  a  prayer,  his  so-called 
parents  discovering  him  in  a  parcel  in  a  hedge — a 
second  Moses.  Nor  have  many  later  Japanese  sculp- 
tors shown  a  gift  for  characterisation,  greater  than  is 
reflected  in  that  auto-portrait  by  tiiyen.  But  how 
critical  a  mind,  what  sharp  wits,  must  have  belonged 


The   Connoisseur 

likewise  to  that  artist  who,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth         that  he  was  a  most  optimistic  person,  his  skill  being 
century,  chiselled  Maivara  Nyd  and  Basso  Sunnin.  furthermore    represented   by  some   carved   theatrical 
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Studies,  the  first  of  an  old  nun,  the  second  of  a 
wrinkled  pilgrim  leaning  on  a  stick,  these  works  again 
are  of  wood,  and  slightly  less  than  life-sized,  a  similar 
description  applying  to  the  likenesses  of  themselves 
by  Takei  and  Unkei.  Takei  lived  in  the  twelve- 
hundreds,  presumably  studying  at  the  Seventh  Avenue 
Academy,  for  its  pupils  commonly  took  a  name  ending 
in  kei ;  and  the  portrait  of  Unkei  tells  nothing  if  not 
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AKISHINO    TEMPLE 

masks,  denoting  that  for  a  time  he  was  a  keen  student 
of  GrKco-Chinese  art.  The  museum  embodies,  too, 
some  interesting  old  kakemono  portraits  ;  for  instance, 
one  of  Shomu,  another  having  for  subject  that  Em- 
peror's contemporary,  Takechimaro  Fujiwara  :  while 
a  beautiful  hieratic  painting  is  The  Death  oj  Buddha, 
bearing  a  written  date  e(|uivalent  to  ioS6. 

It  is  really  very  surprising  that  so  much   fine  art 
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should  have  been  made  in  Japan  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
considering  that  in  that  period  the  country,  like  most 
others,  was  rent  eternally  by  civil  wars  and  changes  of 
government.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that,  though 
the  Japanese  never  subverted  their  royal  house,  always 
regarding  its  scions  as  divine,  the  crown  had  no  power 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Yoritomo  {circa  T192),  the 


first  Shogun,  who  has  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Buddha  at  Todaiji.  Thenceforth  adminis- 
tration rested  with  the  Shogunate,  which  office  was 
hereditary  in  various  noble  houses  in  succession,  being 
ar(|uired  in  1348  by  the  Ashikaga,  under  whom  the 
storms  grew  even  worse  than  before.  But  perhaps 
the  very  love  of  art,  so  salient  in  most  of  the  members 
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of  this  family,  was  largely  what  inhibited  their  having 
legislative  strength  ;  while  indeed,  two  of  the  Ashi- 
kaga  Shoguns,  Yoshimitsu  and  Yoshima<:a,  were 
connoisseurs  first,  rulers  only  second.  Himself  a  poet, 
and  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  drama,  Yoshimitsu 
longed  to  have  a  home  near  Kyoto,  where  he  might 
find  respite  from  the  worry  of  politics,  whence  about 
1380  he  bought  Kinkagu  (The  Golden  Pavilion), 
charmingly  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  Mirror  Lake, 
many  of  the  things  which  he  garnered  into  his  retreat 
being  still  there.  The  clever  little  wooden  sculptures 
of  monkeys,  dating  as  they  do  from  the  ninth  century, 
are  interesting  as  showing  that  even  then  Japanese 
sculpture  was  not  purely  hieratic  ;  and  there  are  good 
examples  of  Kobo  Daishi,  Kwaikei,  Takei,  and  Unkei, 
also  a  painting  by  Cho  Densu.  Kinkagu  was  trans- 
formed into  a  temple  on  the  death  of  Yoshimitsu,  and 
now  there  was  added  to  his  collection  a  kakemonc) 
by  Sesshiu  ;  then  Masanobu  came  to  paint  a  ceiling, 
later  Kano  Tanyu  to  decorate  a  series  of  sliding- 
doors  ;  while  not  long  ago  the  priests  became  posses- 
sors of  a  big  folding-screen  by  Okio,  one  of  the 
grandest  of  that  master's  works. 

Yoshimitsu  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  per- 
sonally a  painter,  as  too  was  his  descendant,  Yoshi- 
niasa,  whose  deep  love  of  his  art  led  him  to  go,  when 
young,  to  China,  there  to  study  under fiimous  painters. 
Returning,  he  battled  for  over  twenty  years  with  the 


duties  of  the  Shogunate,  from  which  he  found  release 
in  1493  by  abdicating  in  despair:  and  having,  shortly 
prior  to  this,  taken  a  country  house  not  far  from 
Kyoto,  Ginkagu  (The  Silver  Pavilion),  he  spent  the 
remaining  decade  of  his  life  almost  exclusively  there. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  a  spot  where  a  seeker  after 
peace  would  be  likelier  to  realise  his  dreams,  the 
house  being  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  pine-forest,  made 
musical  on  summer  days  by  those  siizntnushi,  con- 
cerning Japan's  immemorial  affection  for  which 
Lafcadio  Hearn  writes  well  in  the  essay  Insect  Musi- 
cians. But,  when  lingering  at  Ginkagu,  the  music 
chiefly  haunting  the  ears  is  that  which  lies  in  the 
names  of  the  different  parts  of  the  garden,  names 
which  are  like  passages  from  Swinburne — The  Yale 
of  the  Golden  Sands,  The  Rock  of  the  Mountain 
Fairies,  The  Moon-washing  Fountain,  The  Gate  of 
the  Dragon,  even  better,  The  Landscape  of  the  Sound 
of  the  Stream.  And  it  is  easy  to  imagine  Yoshiniasa 
here,  happy  at  last  in  the  society  of  his  friends,  his 
emancipation  from  politics,  the  arrangement  of  his 
treasures.  These  include  two  kakemono,  respectively 
by  Kose  no  Kanaoka  and  Cho  Densu,  also  a  Kwannon 
by  Unkei,  and  a  painting  by  Sesshiu,  who,  nearing 
the  end  of  his  life  on  Yoshimasa's  abdication,  was  a 
frequent  and  deeply  honoured  guest  at  Ginkagu,  which 
gradually  became,  in  fact,  a  rallying-ground  for  fine 
artists.     Hither  came  often  the  landscapists  Geiami 
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and  Soami,  the  latter  being  reputed  largely  llie  designer 
of  the  garden  ;  while  a  man  whose  visits  were  received 
with  especial  warmth  was  Chosen,  apparently  little 
known  yet  in  the  Occident,  though  some  black-and- 
white  landscapes  by  him  are  among  the  be^t  pictures 
in  the  ex-Shogun's  collection.  But  the  most  impres- 
sive thing  at  Ginkagu  is  an  almost  life-sized  portrait- 
sculpture,  in  dark  brown  polished  wood,  of  Voshimasa 
himself :  and  if  ever  biography  was  attained  in  the 
glyptic  art,  it  is  in  this  grandly  simple  work,  the 
anonymous  sculptor  having  insisted  in  particular  on 
the  dreamy  nature  of  his  sitter.  He  is  shown  here  in 
hieratic  garb,  his  eagerness  to  escape  from  the  actuali- 
ties of  life  having  culminated  in  his  taking  holy  orders 
two  years  before  his  death. 

Another  interesting  man,  always  notably  welcome 
at  Ginkagu,  was  the  priest  Shuku.  Renowned  in  his 
day  as  a  judge  of  old  pictures,  and  as  originator  of 
those  ceremonious  tea-parties  known  as  Cha-tio-yii, 
he  had  travelled,  wlien  young,  in  China,  along  with 
Sesshiu;  and  was  expert,  like  the  ex-Shogun  personally, 
in  the  typically  Japanese  pastime,  Flower-Arrangement, 
as,  too,  in  the  game  quaintly  styled  Listening  to  In- 
cense. For  in  Japan,  just  as  you  do  not  talk  of  smok- 
ing tobacco,  but  of  drinking  it,  you  do  not  speak  of 
scenting  aromas,  but  of  hearing  them.  In  this  game 
the  competitors  were  required  to  tell  which  perfume 
was  being  burnt,  then  to  give  it  a  title  of  some  length, 
metrical  by  pieference,  this  title  to  embody  a  literary 
allusion,  apposite  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  aroma  at 
issue,  and  none  save  references  to  acknowledge  classics 
Were  thought  good  answers.  The  game  being  con- 
ducted with  the  daintiest  utensils  at  Ginkagu,  and  the 
fondness  shown  for  it  there  giving  it  a  vogue  with  the 
noblesse.  Listening  to  Incense  proved  a  marked  stimu- 
lus to  various  branches  of  applied  art  in  Japan,  an 
even  greater  analogous  stimulus  coming  from  Yoshi- 
masa's  liking  for  Cha-no-yti.  Tea  appears  to  have 
been  known  in  Japan  since  the  dawn  of  history, 
a  coarse  species,  however,  whereas  in  the  Ashikaga 
period  the  Japanese  became  acquainted  with  sound 
Chinese  blends,  Shuku  observing  that  the  drinking 
of  such  makes  for  urbanitv,  also  declaring  the  new 
beverage  to  be  an  aid  to  religious  meditation.  And 
being  anxious,  true  priest  that  he  was,  that  many 
besides  himself  should  receive  these  benefits,  knowing, 
too,  how  keenly  ceremonial  appeals  to  the  Oriental 
mind,  he  sought  to  increase  the  practice  of  drinking 
good  tea  by  evolving  a  positive  ritual  to  accompany  it. 
Yoshimasa  accordingly  added  to  Ginkagu  a  room 
which  he  called  The  Tea  Chamber  of  Shuku,  and  soon 
the  conduct  of  affairs  there  was  viewed  as  de  rigiieitr 
throughout  Japan,  one  excellent  rule  being  that  there 
must  be  no  arguments  at  the  parties,  no  gossip,  talk 
to  consist  in  exchange  of  ideas  on  religion  and  the  arts. 
Ordaining  precisely  how  a  guest  should  knock  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  law  regulated,  moreover,  the 
size  and  style  of  all  the  utensils,  loveliest  of  such  of 
Yoshimasa's  as  remain  at  his  house  being  a  bowl  of 
celadon,  its  preciousness  signified  by  the  many  repairs 
with  gold  it  has  undergone.  And  when,  in  April,  i  S99, 
a  number  of  the  Ginkagu  tea-things  were  sold  byauction 
at  Tokio,  they  were  bought  at  literally  fabulous  prices 
by  Japanese  connoisseurs,  these  being  to  this  day  wisely 
inclined  to  think  of  Yoshimasa  as  their  patron-saint. 


Like  Yoshimitsu's  house,  Yoshimasa's  was  made  a 
temple  after  his  death  ;  and,  as  at  the  former,  the 
Guikagu  priests  commissioned  Kano  Tanyu  to  come 
and  paint  for  them  some  sliding-doors.  Sparsely 
noticed  by  Occidental  critics,  Tanyu  was  an  extraordi- 
narily energetic  person,  producing  more,  in  likelihood, 
than  any  other  Japanese  painter  of  equally  high  talent : 
and  two  further  temples  in  the  Kyoto  region,  which 
have  good  examples  of  his  work,  are  Uaitokuji  and 
Tofukuji,  the  latter  having  furthermore  some  beautiful 
doors  by  Sanraku.  At  this  temple  there  is  besides 
a  masterly  portrait,  Priest  Shoichi  Kokiuhi,  by  Cho 
Densu,  whose  manner  here  has  a  flav'our  of  .sarcasm 
recalling  Goya;  and  who,  himself  a  member  of  the 
priesthood,  lived  at  Tofukuji  during  a  great  part  of  his 
life  (1352-1431).  It  is  related  that  once  the  Shogun, 
having  come  to  the  temple,  was  so  much  impressed 
with  Densu's  genius  that  he  told  him  to  name  the 
great  wish  of  his  life,  saying  that,  if  possible,  it  should 
be  granted.  Whereupon  the  artist  replied  there  was 
but  one  thing  he  desired  :  the  passing  of  a  law  for- 
bidding people  to  picnic  in  the  grounds  of  Tofukuji, 
since  they  invariably  desecrated  the  fair  green  glades 
by  leaving  refuse  behind  them. 

Daitokuji  was  likewise  the  home  of  a  celebrated 
artist-priest,  Sen-no-Rikyu,  who  added  sundry  elabora- 
tions to  the  sacrament  of  Cha-no-yu.  His  auto-statue 
in  wood  is  conserved  at  the  temple,  but  a  much  more 
beautiful  thing  there  is  the  kakemono  portrait  of  Oda 
Xobunaga,  that  deeply  interesting  figure.  The  domi- 
nating ambition  of  his  life  was  to  see  the  turbulence 
of  the  barons  quelled  for  ever,  a  consolidated  Japan 
tbrmulated  from  the  chaos  :  and  it  was  whilst  he  was 
fighting  for  this  end  that  Hideyoshi  flashed  upon  the 
scene,  giving  himself  heart  and  soul  to  Nobunaga's 
project.  In  those  days,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
not  merely  conventions,  but  stringent  written  laws 
inhibited  a  Japanese,  whatever  his  talents,  from  rising 
from  the  clearly  defined  social  class  into  which  he 
was  born,  be  it  the  trading,  the  agricultural,  or  that 
composed  of  artisans.  Yet  Hideyoshi,  a  son  of  the 
peasantry,  working  for  a  while  as  a  butler,  for  a  time 
as  a  sandal-carrier  to  a  samurai,  rose  within  a  few 
years  to  be  Nobunaga's  chief  general  ;  while  on  the 
debacle  of  the  Ashik;iga  he  became  Shogun  in  every- 
thing except  name,  holding,  indeed,  a  far  stronger  sway 
than  any  actual  Shogun  had  done.  Often  in  the 
thoughts,  when  wandering  in  and  around  Kyoto, 
these  meteor-like  doings  form  one  of  the  great  land- 
marks in  the  history  of  art  in  Japan.  For  through 
Hideyoshi's  efforts,  his  greater  strength  than  Nobu- 
naga's, peace  came  after  his  death  to  the  land,  bringing 
with  it  wealth  for  tradespeople,  a  fair  degree  of  com- 
fort at  last  for  the  masses.  These  desired  to  have 
beautiful  things  around  them,  those  others  grew  lavish 
in  the  decoration  of  their  homes,  so  that  now  artists 
ceased  to  be  the  servants  purely  of  temple,  court,  and 
baronial  hall.  Thus  came  into  being  those  various 
groups,  seemingly  still  regarded  by  many  Europeans 
as  virtually  representing  Japan's  total  artistic  achieve- 
ment :  the  sculptors  of  the  little  bronzes,  the  screen- 
painters,  the  modellers  of  ceramic  figurines,  the  carvers 
of  inro  and  netske,  the  experts  in  woodcut.  And  a 
rare  harvest  it  was  which  these  men  brought  forth,  but 
did  they  vie  with  their  predecessors? 
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In  the  representation  of  more  modern  schools, 
the  Baroda  collection  is  strongest,  next  to  the  British, 
in  those  of  France  :  a  national  consequence  of  the  lead 
taken  by  that  country  in  the  development  of  art.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  the  others,  as  no 
reference  was  made  in  the  first  article  to  French  art, 
and  we  have  now  to  deal  with  a  sequence  beginning 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Of  modern  Spanish  art  there  are  two  examples :  a 
garden  scene.  Feeding  the  Ducks,  in  the  manner  of 
Fortuny,  by  J.  Agrasot  y  Juan  ;  and  a  fulL-length  por- 
trait of  a  girl,  Gaditana,  by  Laureano  Barrau,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  pieces  of  modern 
painting  in  the  collection.  A  clever  Algerian  Market 
Scene  by  G.  Simoni,  and  a  vivid  study  of  an  old  monk 
reading,  by  A.  Tamburini,  are  the  contributions  of 
Italy.  Austria  provides  a  spirited  Skirmish,  by  A.  Fried- 
lander  :  (Germany,  The  Attack,  by  W.  Velten,   and  a 


delightful  group  of  Laughing  Spectators,  by  the  ever- 
welcome  Karl  Gussow  :  comparable  with  Frans  Hals 
and  Garrido  in  his  mastery  of  the  human  smile. 
Cattle  in  a  Field,  by  C.  W  esterbeek,  and  a  lovely  wet, 
cool  grey  seashore  scene  by  J.  Scherrewitz,  are  from 
Holland;  while  Russia  is  represented  by  L.  Pilichow- 
ski's  emphatic  study  of  an  old  man,  Waiting,  and 
the  large  study  for  the  brilliant  composition  by  llya 
Efimovitch  Repin,  The  Answer  of  the  Saporog  Cossacks 
to  the  threatening  missive  of  the  Sultan  Malunoud  V. 
Grouping,  characterisation,  and  colour  are  those  of  a 
master :  it  is  a  creation  at  once,  arresting  and  satisfy- 
ing. The  painter  died  in  1918  of  starvation — a  victim 
of  the  war. 

From  Belgium,  in  addition  to  sculpture  byGuiliaume 
Geefs  and  Jef  Lambeaux,  there  are  several  pictures,  the 
earliest  by  Dyckmans,  Opportunity  makes  the  Thief,  an 
interior  studied  with  untiring  quest  of  finish   in   the 
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artist's  well-known  manner — the  manner  of  his  time. 
It  is  almost  tediously  accomplished.  Very  different 
is  the  rollicking,  broadly  painted  study  by  his  con- 
temporary, Joseph  Stevens,  of  a  showman's  covereil 
cart,  with  a  load  of  wild  beasts,  tearing  along  a  road, 
drawn  by  three  dogs,  and  apparently  without  a  driver. 
The  others  are  landscapes — a  tranquil  scene  at  sunset 
by  Louise  Heger,  and  a  weird  little  snow  nocturne 
by  Jan  Vi\n  Beers. 

No  example  of  the  still  imperfectly  known  early 
French  art  is  in  the  Ijaroda  collection  :  it  begins  with 
the  two  Poussins.  The  authenticity  of  the  Mary 
Magdiildi  aiioiittitig  the  feet  of  Ckrist,hy  Nicholas,  has 
been  questioned  by  experts,  who,  however,  have  not 
been  able  to  specify  the  brilliant  imitator  who  pro- 
duced it.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  something 
of  a  painter  who,  though  able  to  simulate  so  well  the 
manner  of  his  master,  is  unknown  to  history. 

Le  Sueur's  Chiist's  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  Le 
Moyne's  Rinaldo  and  Armida,  are  accomplished,  with- 
out being  of  special  interest,  save  as  illustrating  phases 
of  art  progress.  An  Italian  Landscape,  by  Pierre  Antoine 
Patel,  is  a  loxely  picture  —  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
Italianate  French  school.  Portraits  of  men  by  Largil- 
licreand  Pcrronneau,  evidently  persons  of  distinction, 
but  not  identified,  are  excellent :  and  there  is  a  spirited 
little  subject  picture,  Le  Verroii,  by  Fragonard — pre- 
sumably the  lost  original. 

The  next  picture,  in  point  of  age,  brings  us  to  what 
may  still  be  called  modern  times,  for  it  is  by  Georges 
Michel,  a  student  of  old  Crome's  work,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Barbizon  school.  It  records 
a  fine  open  view,  JVear  Motitmartre,  the  great  plain 
where  he  most  loved  to  paint.  Ary  Scheffer  and  Paul 
Dclaroche  were  born  more  than  thirty  years  later  than 
Michel,  but  the  art  of  Scheffer's  Ckristiis  Consolator, 
and  even  that  of  Delaroche's  La  I  Verge  a  la  J'igne  is 
emphatically  "dated,"  while  his  still  belongs  to  the 
present.  These  two  pictures  are  choice  examples  of 
the  painters,  and  special  interest  attaches  to  the  Dela- 
roche,  because  it  had  long  been  supposed  lost  in  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  its  owner's  house.  The  artist, 
who  painted  the  principal  figure  from  his  daughter, 
the  wife  of  the  painter,  Horace  Vernet,  was  greatly 
distressed.  The  identification  of  it  by  Mr.  Spielmann 
was  confirmed  by  comparison  with  Samuel  Jesi's  en- 
graving in  line,  also  even  more  conclusively  by  the 
evidence  of  skilful  retouchings  where  the  surface  had 
been  injured  by  fire.  Fortunately,  the  actual  damage 
as  so  discovered  on  minute  examination  was  not  of  a 
grave  character,  but  it  may  be  conjectured  that  before 
the  canvas  came  into  a  restorer's  hands  after  the  fire, 
it  presented  an  appearance  which  seemed  to  justify 
thetidingsof  its  "being  burnt"  conveyed  to  Delaroche. 


While  the  critical  opinion  of  to-day  would  by  no 
means  endorse  the  superlatives  of  praise  with  which 
S.  C.  Hall  hailed  La  Vierge  a  la  Vigne,  when  it  was 
first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1844,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  it  is  a  creation  in  which  the  artist 
was  strongly  and  hapi^ily  inspired  by  the  most  popular 
and  often  painted  of  religious  themes,  and  realised 
it  with  marked  individuality,  and  much  beauty  and 
tenderness.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better 
example  of  the  French  justeniilieu — ihe  link  between 
classicism  and  romanticism. 

The  portrait  by  J.  F.  Millet,  of  his  wife,  is  not  the 
less  interesting  and  characteristic  because  he  is  not 
so  well  known  in  portraiture.  It  is  a  striking  picture 
of  a  pale,  dark  young  woman  seated,  wearing  a  dark 
dress  and  a  white  shawl,  caressing  a  dog.  Whether 
this  was  the  artist's  first  or  his  second  wife  is  not 
certain. 

Isabey  the  versatile  is  represented  by  a  spectacular 
Venetian  canal  scene ;  Meissonier,  by  a  carefully 
finished  little  study  of  a  Hussar  lighting  his  pipe. 
The  French  landscapes  of  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  are  well  chosen.  BOulange's  In  the 
Forest  of  Fontainehleau  is  an  excellent  and  charming 
wood  scene  in  one  of  his  favourite  painting  grounds, 
with  a  foreground  group  of  cattle.  Charles  Jacque's 
The  Shepherd — Moonlight  is  an  exquisite  nocturne. 
The  Ravine,  by  Courbet,  has  a  vigorous  and  brilliant 
treatment  of  a  romantic  scene — a  swift  river  flowing 
between  a  bold  clifl"  and  a  wooded  bank.  The  sure 
instinct  for  light  and  colour  of  Boudin,  wholly  modern 
in  feeling,  is  seen  to  advantage  in  his  Sortie  des 
Barques  a  Trouville.  Bastien  -  Lepage's  seashore 
subject,  probably  painted  at  Concarneau,  is  of  the 
simplest  unconventional  kind,  but  its  masterly  state- 
ment— one  thinks  of  \\'histler — makes  it  rich  in 
interest.  The  vivacious  Raffaelli  is  equally  personal 
and  unusual  in  The  Ferry,  so  cleverly  animated  by 
its  adroit  suggestion  of  innumerable  peasant  figures. 
It  is  the  art  of  to-day,  even  more  so  than  the  suave, 
tranquil  and  pleasing  Milking,  by  his  contemporary, 
Julien  Dupre. 

The  orientalist,  Gerome,  pupil  of  Delaroche,  whose 
secrets  of  suave  grace  in  expression  he  inherited,  is 
represented  at  Baroda  by  a  perfect  little  example, 
Prii'redans  la  Mosquee,  all  the  more  acceptable  because 
in  its  reposeful  theme  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  the 
enjoyment  of  the  painter's  accomplished  craftsman- 
ship. AugusteToulmouche's  Lady  with  a  Book  chsxms 
in  a  similar  way,  but  the  engaging  type  of  girlhood, 
represented  so  well,  makes  no  small  part  of  its  charm. 
The  Convent  Dispensary  of  Henriette  Browne  is  an 
interior  as  true  and  simple  as  a  De  Hooch,  as  modern 
and  delectable  as  a  Joseph  Bail ;  and  the  Still  Life 
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V.    PATEI, 


AN    ITALIAN    LANDSCAl'K,    WITH    RUINS    OK    A    CLA^^1C    TEMPLE 


on  a  Table,  by  Antoine  VoUon,  well  represents  the 
foremost  Frenchman  of  his  time  in  that  genre.  The 
two  accomplished  subject  pictures  which  end  the  list 
show  incidentally  the  width  of  range  covered  by  French 
painters  of  half  a  century  ago  in  that  class  of  work  : 
for  they  are  wholly  different  in  aim,  theme,  and  treat- 
ment. But  between  the  dates  of  the  two  canvases 
there  intervened  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  the  fall 
of  the  Empire,  events  which  profountUy  affected 
every  phase  of  the  national  life,  and  not  least  the  out- 
look of  artists.  Tissot's  Vn  Soiiper  dans  Ic  Direc/niie, 
though  dated  1869,  is,  it  may  be  conjectured,  his 
e,\hibit,  Le  Dejeuner,  at  the  Salon  of  1868,  redated 
for  e.xhibiiion  in  England.  In  any  case,  it  belongs  to 
his  early  period  of  maturity,  during  which  he  painted 
in  Paris,  and  for  Paris.  When,  after  the  war,  Tissot 
left  France  for  England,  he  definitely  modified  his 
style  and  choice  of  subject  to  suit  the  English  market, 
though  the  essential  characteristics  remained — his  love 


of  costume  and  still-life  details,  his  adroit  use  of  care- 
fully studied  foliage  and  flowers,  especially  the  grace- 
ful leaves  of  the  horse-chestnut. 

Charles  Corbineau's  Thed  Out  shows  a  peasant 
interior  in  which  a  woman,  with  an  infant  on  her  lap, 
has  fallen  asleep  in  the  midst  of  dinner  preparations 
that  give  opportunity  for  still-Hfe  details.  She  is  sur- 
rounded by  three  young  girls,  whose  amused  regard 
savours  overmuch  of  studio  pose  and  detracts  from 
the  force  of  the  composition.  There  is  abundant 
matter  for  admiration,  howexer,  in  the  graceful  design, 
vigorous  brushwork,  and  good  colour:  and  the  central 
woman  and  child  are  wholly  excellent. 

A  lion  and  a  greyhound  in  bronze,  by  Barye,  are 
the  only  examples  of  French  sculpture,  apart  from 
the  work  of  the  Medallists.  ■'     It  has  been  no  part  of 

*  The  series  of  Durand,  Dassier,  and  Wiener  medals,  which 
are  lo  be  shmvn  in  cases,  illustrate  well  the  achievement  of 
1-  rcnch  and  Helgian  artists  in  this  class  of  art. 
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PORTRAIT   OK   THE    ARTIST'S    WTl-E 
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the  scheme  to  make  the  Baroda  collection  represen- 
tative of   the   art  of  sculpture   in    Europe:    the  few 


a  display  of   European  art,   although  its  nationality 
is  unmistakable.      Its  maker,   whoever  he  may  have 


L.    E.    MEI.-S'JMhK 


examples  purchased  for  it  have  been  chosen  rather 
with  a  view  of  providing  pieces  suitable  for  decoration 
of  the  picture  galleries.  One  very  charming  item  is 
not  even  European — a  Japanese  bronze  of  a  girl, 
probably  a  geisha,  seated  on  the  ground.  It  is  in- 
teresting  to   find    that   it  falls  so  harmoniously  into 


been,  must  rank  among  those  rare  men  whose  genius 
reaches  beyond  nationality  to  the  universal  essen- 
tials of  beauty ;  who  provide  the  only  justification 
possible  for  Whistler's  fallacious  pronouncement  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  nationality 
in  art. 
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Some  Old  English   Furniture  MaRers 

Part  I.  By   E.  Alfred  Jones,*   M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

of  the  '■  Household  Accounts ''  in  the  Public  Record 


Temp.  Charles  II.  to   Quken  Axne. 

Many  books  and  articles  have  been  written 
on  old  English  furniture,  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that 
the  names  of  furniture  makers,  or  possibly  designers, 
before  William  Kent  and  Chippendale,  have,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  remained  unknown.  The  following 
accounts  of  royal  furniture  makers  from  Charles  II.  to 
Queen  Anne  have  been  compiled  from  the  documents 


Office,  and  are  now,  it  is  believed,  published  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  English  furniture 
makers  left  no  mark  on  their  handiwork  bv  which 
their  names  can  be  identified,  as  was  the  custom  of 


*    I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Herbert  Cescinsky  for  .several  notes 
for  this  article. 
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The  Connoisseur 


ttiany  French  furniture 
makers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

The  earliest  of  the 
furniture  makers  to  be 
mentioned  here  was 
one  William  Farn- 
b rough,  who  was  cab- 
inet maker  to  Charles 
II.  and  William  III. 
According  to  his  ac- 
counts, he  was  chiefly 
a  mounter  of  looking- 
glasses,  having  supplied 
for  several  of  the  royal 
palaces  looking-glass 
tables  and  stands  of 
Grenoble  *  [tables  de- 
signed to  support  a 
dressing  mirror], 
prince-wood,t  Japan, 
and  walnut.  The  first 
items  under  his  name, 
dated  April  30th,  1672, 
are  a  table,  a  pair  of 
stands,  and  a  looking- 
glass  of  ashwood,  at  a 
total  charge  of  ^12, 
these  being  for  the 
bathroom  of  Catherine 
of  Braganza.  Further 
items  include — 

"a  looking-glass  taljle  and 
standsof  black  Japan,  £12, 
for  the  Lfidge  at  Richmond ; 
another,  of  larger  size,  of 
Grenoble  wood,  £50,  for 
the  same  place  :  a  third  of 
.|apan,£43,f.)r  Whitehall." 


ARM-CHAIJt    OF    WALNUT,    WIT 
OF   THE    PERIOD   OF    WILLIAM 


Lacquer  furniture, 
here  called  "Japan,"  was  rapidly  becoming  very  popu- 
lar, so  much  so  that  books  were  written  on  the 
subject.  One  of  the  best  known,  though  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  impracticable,  was  John 
Stalker's  and  George  Parker's,  published  in  1688.  In 
1677,  William  Farnbrough  would  seem  to  have  been 
in  partnership  with  one  John  Bouroughs,  for  in 
August  of  that  year  they  supplied  for  "  his  Majesty's 
•service  at  Windsor  "  two  large  glass  tables  and  stands, 
•one  being  "flowered''  \i.e.  floral  marquetry],  and  the 
•other  carved  and  gilt,  the  price  being  ^50  each. 
Farnbrough  supplied  Mary,  (Jueenof  William  III.,  in 
1691,  with  a  "table  and  stands  and  a  looking-glass 
frame  of  right  [?  red]  Japan  "  for  Whitehall  Palace, 
and  two  years  later  his  bill  shows  two  "large  looking- 
glass  tables  and  stands  with  fine  china  works,"  :|:  one 
for  ^95  and  the  other  for  ^75.  In  his  accounts  for 
William  III.  are  many  looking-glass  tables  in  walnut — 
a  wood  which  (except  as  inlay  in  oak  furniture)  first 


*  Grenoble  wood  was  probably  a  fancy  name  for  pollarded 
olive-wood. 

t  Prince-wood  is  Cordia  gerascciiithoiJes,  a  light-broun  wood 
from  the  West  Indies. 

t   Probably  inlaid  with  plaques  of  porcelain. 


became  f a  s  h  i  o  n  a  b  1  e 
with  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy  in 
1660,  and  was  largely 
used  for  English  furni- 
ture until  the  intro- 
duction of  mahogany. 
Another  cabinet 
maker  of  Charles  II. 
was  Gerrett  Jensen, 
whose  name  appears 
in  the  documents  as 
Jenson,  and  finally 
becomes  anglicised 
as  Garrett  Johnson. 
Among  the  furniture 
made  or  supplied  by 
him  for  Charles  II. 
were  a 

"cabinet  and  frame  table- 
Stan  d  s  and  glass,  all  of 
Japan  work,  another  great 
glass  with  a  gilt  frame,  a 
strong  bo.\,  covered  with 
chagrine  [shagreen],  and 
bound  with  gilt  irons,  and 
a  frame  to  pack  it  all  in,"' 
£80  lOs. 

These  were  sent  by 
the  king,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1680,  as  pre- 
sents to  Ismail,  Em- 
peror of  Morocco,  who 
reigned  from  1672  to 
1727,  together  with  a 

"barber's  case,  covered 
with  purple  velvet,  and 
edged  with  a  gold  galloone, 
with  scissors  and  razors 
tipt  with  silver,  fine  ivorj', 
and  tortoiseshell  combs, 
horn,  etc. ,  with  a  gilt  lock  " 

supplied  for  ^'10  by  one  Charles  Bland,  who  furnished 
Charles  II.  in  1672  with  a  sumptuous  bed  for  the 
Duchess  of  Monmouth,  at  a  cost  of  ^'500.  The 
I<;mperor  of  Morocco,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  was 
also  presented  with  pistols,  guns,  and  other  things, 
made  or  sold  by  the  following  six  London  gunsmiths : 
William  Truelock,  Beaver,  Robert  Murden,  Godfrey 
Taylor,  John  Coozens,  and  John  Shaw. 

For  Kensington  Palace,  Gerrett  Jensen  supplied  such 
pieces  of  furniture  as  a  folding  writing  table  of  fine 
marquetry  with  crown  and  cipher,at  a  cost  of ^,22  los.; 

"a  large  bureau  with  drawers  to  stand  upon,  the  top  carved,  and 
gilt  pillars."  £80  ; 

and  a  folding  table,'  with  six  pillars,  ^6  155.,  both 
also  in  marquetry.  Three  other  folding  tables,  in- 
cluding one  of  cinnamon-wood,  were  also  sold  by 
him  at  this  time  for  Kensington  Palace.  Two  more 
of  Jensen's  pieces  which  may  be  mentioned  are  a 

"scriptoire  of  walnut  on  a  frame,  with  drawers  over  the  door," 

.£•22  lOs., 

and 

"  a  large  cabinet  with   drawers  over 

black  Japan  with  gilt  hinges,'"  £28. 


H    CANE    SEAT 
FARNBROUGH 


the  door,   upon   a  frame 


*  .See  .Macquoid's  History  of  English  /■»;-;///»;v,  vol.  ii.,  fig.  If. 
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CABINET    OF    WALNUT    AND    MARQUETRY 

For  Windsor  Castle,  Gerrett  Jensen  supplied,  among 
many  other  pieces  of  furniture, 

"a  large  bureau  of  fine  iiiarcjuetry,  with  drawers  to  stand  on  the 
top,  the  pillars  carved  ami  gilded,"  £80, 

and  a  pair  of 

■"marquetry  stands  with  ^ilt  pillars  to  stand  by  the  aforesaid 
bureau,"  £10  ; 

a  table  stand  and  glass,  inlaid  in  ebony,  ;£.Ji,'^\  four 
looking-glass  tables  and  stands,  £,i>o  :  a  scriptoire  and 
two  chimney-glasses,  ^^40  :  and  a  fine  writing-desk 
table,  inlaid  with  metal,  ^£^70.  (larrett  Jolinsoii,  as  he 
may  now  be  called,  was  employed  as  a  royal  furniture 
maker  in  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary  and  ( jueen 
Anne,  and  became  known  as  the  "best  cabinet  maker 
of  the  time."  He  would  seem  to  have  specialised  in 
marquetry  furniture,  which  had  so  wide  a  vogue  among 
the  nobles  of  England  from  1680  until  17 10.  In 
1690,  he  sold  to  William  and  Mary,  for  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  four  looking-glasses,  tables  and  stands 
^or^^^o;  and  a  scriptoire  and  two  chimney-glasses  for 


DATED    16S8  OF    THE   PERIOD   OF   GARKKTT  JOHNSON 

^"40.  Kensington  Palace  was  also  fitted  with  much 
new  furniture,  the  items  in  the  year  1694-5  including  : 

a  fine  writing-desk  table,  inlaid  w*''  nietall  £70 

a  desk  table  of  walnut     -----£'.• 

a  large  scrutore,  with  drawers  over  the  door,  of 

Grenoble  wood  ------       £25 

a  cabinet,  inlaid  with  nietall  and  ebbnny. 

In  (^ueon  Anne's  time,  Garrett  Johnson  was  much 
occupied  in  restoring  and  making  additions  and 
alterations  to  the  royal  furniture.  He  supplied  the 
queen  for  iier  drawing-room  at  St.  James's  Palace  with 

"two  gilt  tables,  stands  and  two  glasses,  each  81  inches  long 
and  4r>  broad,  with  gilt  wooden  frames  rich  and  carved,"  £450. 

Another  of  the  same  kind  to  match  the  tables  and 
glass  in  the  new  drawing-room  at  Kensington  Palace 
was  also  provided  by  Garrett  Johnson  at  this  time. 
In  1703  he  provided  the  Presence  Chamber  at  St. 
James's  Palace  with  a  table-stand  and  glass  of  mar- 
quetry, 40  inches,  for  ;^35.  Two  looking-glasses, 
50  inches  by  30  inches,  in  black  frames,  were  sent 
by    him    to    Kensington    Palace,    and    a   glass  in   a 
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walnut  frame,  costing /^45,  to  Hampton  Court  Palace.*  la  Pierre,  sold  a  "large  very  fine  Persian  carpet "  for  the 

Whether  he   was  the  maker  of  the  historic  bed  at         sum  of  60  guineas,  for  the  gallery  at  Kensington  Palace. 


CHEST    OF    DRAWERS    OF    WALNUT,    DECORATED    WITH    MARl,iUETRY 


OF    THE    PERIOD    OF    GARRETT    JOHNSON 


Chicksands  Priory,  which  came  from  Kensington 
Palace,  cannot  be  definitely  determined  without  the 
original  document.  This  bed  is  of  historic  interest 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  connected  with  the  birth  of 
James  Francis  Edward  Stuart,  the  "Old  Pretender," 
and  bears  the  ciphers  and  crowns  of  his  parents, 
James  II.  and  Mary  Beatrice  d'Este.  At  the  abdication 
of  James  II.,  it  became  the  perquisite  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain — a  fate  which  has  befallen  so  many 
treasures  of  English  monarchs  ;  plate,  clocks,  and  other 
objects.! 

A  contemporary  of  (larrett  Johnson,  one  Francis 

*  Some  of  the  long  looking-glas.se--  supplied  by  Garrett  John- 
son for  Hampton  Court  Palace  are  probably  those  which  are  still 
there.  f    Macquoicrs  Ei!i;lisk  /■'urnitm-c. 


A  second  contemporary,  Mark  Anthony,  sold  to 
William  and  Mary  two  large,  rich  Indian  screens  (in- 
cised lacquer)  for  the  sum  of  ^"250,  for  Kensington 
Palace. 

John  Casbert  was  thechief  upholsterer  to  Charles  II., 
as  is  evident  from  his  large  accounts.  He  furnished 
the  royal  palaces  with  many  Turkey  carpets,  at  prices 
varying  from  ^"4  5s.  to  ,-£?6  los.  One  such  carpet, 
measuring    4   yards    long    by    2|    yards    wide,    cost 

.^'5  I  OS. 

Another  cabinet  maker  to  the  royal  household  of 
this  reign  was  Richard  Price,  who  fitted  up  the  king's 
yacht,  the  Henrietta,  with  tables  and  other  furniture, 
in  1670,  and  supplied  several  chairs  for  Whitehall 
Palace. 

Charles   Bland    sold    to    the    king   in   1671-72  a 
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TOP    OF    A    TABLE    OF    WALNUT,    DECORATEIl    WITH    MARQUETRY 


OF    THE    PERIOD    OF    CORNELIUS    COLK 


samptuous  bed  for  the  Duchess  of  jNIonmouth,  for  the 
large  sum  of  ^500.  It  is  described  in  his  account  as  a 
"bed of  needle  work  richly  wrought  with  silver  trimmed 
with  silver  and  t^old  fringes,  with  all  other  necessaryes 
thereunto  belonging  bought  by  his  Majesty's  especiall 
command  for  the  service  of  her  (irace  the  Duchess  of 
Monmouth. "  He  also  supplied  at  the  same  time,  for 
Queen  Catherine  of  Bragan/a,  "two  large  elbow- 
chaires  of  needle  worke  richly  wrought  of  blew  and 
gold,  the  other  of  silver  and  pincke." 

Two  other  names  of  cabinet  makers  of  Charles  II. 
may  be  mentioned,  William  Hrodstock  and  Edward 
Traherne,  who  sold  articles  of  minor  importance. 

Before  passing  from  the  furniture  makers  of  this 
reign  and  returning  to  those  of  William  and  Mary,  the 
inclusion  here  may  not  be  inappropriate  of  a  copy  of 
an  account  of  John  Peyrard,  a  French  upholsterer  of 
Paris,  for  two  beds  sold  to  Charles  II.,  March  ist, 
1672,  for  the  high  sum  of  ^^"1, 773  16s.  6d.  ; 

*'  "2  ricli  hedds  hou^hl  in  I*'fr,-ince  fur  his  Mai'^  service  and  agreed 
for  tlieere  l>y  his  excellency  the  I/'  einli.  Mounlague  the  one  of 
crimson  damsq*^^  trinied  willi  gold  fringes  of  guldsniilhs  worke  ; 
for  chaires  and  hangings  for  the  alcove  all  suitable;  the  other 
of  yellow  dam.sq''  trimmed  with  silver  fringes  of  the  goldsmiths 
worke  with  chaires  and  hangings  likewise  for  the  alcove  suitaljle: 
as  also  for  '1  other  bedds  of  crimson  datnast|iie  trimmed  with 
silkc  fringes  with  chaires,  which  were  bought  and  agreed  for  by 
his  mai'>'  and  for  charges  in  and  on  weighing  of  all  the  above 
named  goods  from  Paris  to  Whitehall  with  allowance  for  liimsclf 
and  two  servants,  for  that  journey  to  London  the  tyme  of  theirc 
continuance  heer  and  theire  returne  to  I'aris  as  a  bill  of  particu- 
lars hereunto  annexed  appeares  in  all  the  sum  of  £1 ,773  His.  (id." 


The  ambassador  here  mentioned  was  Ralph  Montagu, 
afterwards  first  Duke  of  Montagu,  the  favoured  lover 
of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Myddelton.  Peyrard  came  over 
from  Paris  again  in  the  following  year  and  sold  the 
king  a  purple  velvet  bed  and  a  crnnson  damask  bed 
for  nearly  ^^,2,000,  a  sum  equal  to  about  ^,10, coo 
in  pre-war  days. 

Judging  from  the  accounts,  Cornelius  Cole,  cabinet 
maker,  was  evidently  a  skilled  worker  in  manjuetry, 
for  much  of  the  furniture  sold  by  him  to  William  and 
Mary  was  ornamented  in  this  manner.  Among  the 
items  in  his  bills  are  the  following:  August  14th,  1691, 

"a  large  table  i^f  Markatree,  the  sides  drawer  and  supporters 
carved  with  ornaments  of  flowers  and  finely  lackred  :  also  a  pair 
of  stands  carved  and  lackered*  suit.able,  ii"20,  for  her  Majesty's 
service  at  Whitehall." 

Another  similar  table  was  also  made  by  him  for  the 
same  palace,  for  which  he  also  supplied  these  two 
pieces — 

"a  large  frame  for  looking-glass  carved  richly  with  ornaments 
and  flowers  and  inlaid  with  wood  of  all  sorts  of  colours,"  £14. 
".V  very  large  frame  for  looking-glass,  richly  carved  with  cyphers 
and  their  >hijeslies'  arms,  witli  an  Imperial  crown  and  other 
ornaments,"  £-10. 

\AII  the  fiir/ii/iiir  liere  illtistrakd  is  in  the  I  Ictoria 
and  Al/'ert  Museum.] 


*    A  protective   coating  of  varnish  over  gilding   to  prevent 
damage  and  tarnish. 
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The  Ford  Collection  of  Works 
By  Henry  D.  Roberts,  M.B.E. 

Some  time  ago  the  present  writer,  in  talking  to 
a  distinguished  foreigner  about  modern  art,  happened 
to  mention  the  name  of  Wilson.  "Oh  yes,  I  know 
his  work,"  was  the  reply.  "  He  is  the  man  who 
always  paints  a  tree  in  the  corner  of  his  pictures." 
This  was  all  he  knew  of  the  man  who  some  claim  to 
be  the  equal  of  Corot.  Has  Wilson's  art  ever  been 
taken  at  its  true  worth,  even  by  people  speaking  his 
own  language  ?  His  whole  life  reads  almost  as  a 
tragedy  ;  from  its  beginning  almost  to  its  close  he 
was  obsessed  by  financial  worries. 
Some  exponentsof  modern  art  have  no  usefor  Wilson, 


by  Richard  Wilson,  R.A. 

and  yet  he  can  teach  us  all  many  things.  Surely  no 
one  has  better  interpreted  nature  in  her  many  moods, 
and  if  at  times  he  repeated  again  and  again  the 
same  subject,  can  he  be  blamed  ?  Even  artists  have 
to  live  .' 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  up  to  now  there  has 
never  yet  been  a  Wilson  exhibition,  and  even  the 
two-hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  nearly  six 
years  ago,  appears  to  have  passed  almost  unnoticed. 
But  it  would  seem  as  if  at  length  Wilson  is  coming 
into  his  own, although  even  "Peter  Pindar's" prophecy, 
referred  to  later,  is  nearly  forty  years  behind  the  time. 


mis^mii^ma^ 


.;(    y,^^.^v.ir  ■■/.■^v;v««» 


(14)      THE   Tn;ER  ROME    IN   THE   DISTANXE,    WTTH    ST.  PETER'S    IN    THE   CENTRE  38J    IN.    1:V    SjJ    IN. 
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Although  some  may  carp  that  the  title  of  "the  father 
of  English  landscape  "  has  been  given  to  Wilson,  yet 
he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  figures  in  the 


Joshua  Reynolds.  He  was  a  director  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  a  first-rate  art  critic  and  connois- 
seur.    The  majority  of  the  U'ilsons  were  bought  by 


(13)       ITALIAN     LANDSCAPE 


30  IN.   i;y   39  IN. 


artistic  history  of  this  country,  and  his  work  well  re- 
pays study.  Outstanding  features  of  it  may  be  summed 
up  in  its  fidelity  to  nature,  and  in  the  calm  majestic 
repose  of  his  subjects.  In  most  cases,  it  is  true,  he 
introduces  figures  into  his  landscapes,  but  it  is  the 
landscape  which  predominates.  His  canvases  have 
mellowed  with  age,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are 
now  a  delight  to  the  beholder. 

These  reflections  on  Richard  Wilson  are  due  to  the 
fact  that,  as  far  as  is  known,  for  the  first  time  an  exhi- 
bition worthy  of  the  artist  has  been  on  public  view,  and 
at  last  one  has  been  able  to  see  a  representative  col- 
lection of  work  by  this  great  master  under  one  roof. 
The  collection  in  (juestion  was  shown  at  the  Brighton 
Art  Cialleries  during  the  months  of  March  and  April 
this  year,  and  consisted  of  a  part  of  the  famous  Ford 
collection,  at  present  the  property  of  Captain  Richard 
Ford.     The  history  of  the  exhibits  is  complete. 

The  collection  was  formed  by  Benjamin  Booth, 
whose  portrait  by  Reynolds  has  also  been  lent  to  the 
Brighton  e.xhibition  by  Captain  Ford.  Mr.  Booth, 
who  was  born  in  1732,  was  a  personal  friend  of  Sir 


him  direct  from  the  artist.  On  Mr.  Booth's  death, 
the  collection  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  a 
clergyman,  and  subsequently  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Booth's 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  unmarried.  The 
other  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Richard  F"ord, 
a  member  of  an  old  Sussex  family,  who  was  M.P.  for 
East  Grinstead,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Home 
Affairs,  and,  finally,  Chief  Magistrate  at  Bow  Street. 
Sir  Richard  F'ord,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  to  devise 
and  carry  into  execution  the  Mounted  Police  of  the 
Metropolis.  On  the  death  of  Miss  Booth,  the  whole 
collection  came  into  the  possession  of  Lady  F'ord,  Cap- 
tain Richard  Ford's  great-grandmother.  One  of  Lady 
Ford's  sons  was  a  well-known  writer  on  Spain.  His 
name  also  was  Richard  Ford.  He  died  in  1S5S,  and 
left  the  collection  to  his  son.  Sir  F'rancis  Clare  I""ord, 
who  was  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  became  Minister, 
and  subsequently  Ambassador,  at  Madrid.  Jlventually 
he  was  transferred  to  Constantinople,  and  later  on  to 
Rome.  Fie  died  in  1899.  On  his  death  the  collec- 
tion was  left  to  his  two  sons.  Captain  Richard  lord 
and  his  brother,  the  late  Mr.  John  C.  Ford.     Mr.  John 
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The   Ford   ( \)//ecf/oi/    of  J I  'orks 


G.  Ford  was  a  Trustee  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
and  presented  it  with  a  portrait  of  Wilson  by  Mengs. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  John  (;.  Ford,  who  also   was  at 


has  usually  been  considered  to  be  one  of  Wilson's  great- 
est pictures.  The  effect  of  the  setting  sun  is  very 
impressive,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  picture  makes 


(23)       LANDSCAPE 
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one  time  in  the  diplomatic  service,  his  share  of  the 
collection  was  left  to  Captain  Richard  Ford  for  his 
life,  and  then  to  the  latter's  son. 

The  present  collection  consists  of  thirty-eight  oil- 
paintings  and  over  one  hundred  sketches,  mainly  in 
pencil.  The  latter  have  never  before  been  exhibited 
in  any  shape  or  form.  Wright,  in  his  Some  Account  af 
the  Life  of  Richard  Wilson,  E.u/.,  R.A.,  published  in 
1824,  said  that  he  had  seen  the  greatest  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  these  sketches  in  the  Adelphi,  without 
frames,  and  covered  in  dust,  in  a  miserable  garret 
where  they  had  been  for  a  good  number  of  years. 
Soon  after  ihey  came  into  Captain  Ford's  possession 
he  had  them  all  mounted.  These  sketches,  although 
a  number  of  them  are  finished,  yet  in  the  majority  of 
cases  are  wliat  might  be  called  "shorthand  notes." 
They  are  practically  all  Italian.  They  are  very  valu- 
able as  an  index  to  Wilson's  methods  of  preparing 
subjects  tor  his  pictures,  and,  in  most  rases,  have 
considerable  artistic  merit  in  themselves.  Two  of 
them  are  reproduced  on  panel. 

Of  more  interest,  however,  was  the  room  containing 
the  oil-paintings.  Here,  again,  the  majority  of  the 
pictures  were  Italian,  six  only  being  subjects  from 
these  islands.  I'erhajjs  the  finest  picture  in  the  ex- 
hibition is  No.  14,  T/ie  Tit>er  (see  illustration),  which 


it  stand  out  as  a  masterpiece.  Another  Italian  scene 
which  may  be  noted  as  being  of  special  interest  is 
No.  13,  Italian  Landscape  (see  illustration).  This  is 
a  typical  Wilson,  with  a  tree  in  one  corner,  ruins  (of 
which  he  was  so  fond)  in  the  centre  foreground,  and 
the  sun  setting  behind  the  distant  hills  in  the  back 
ground.  A  similar  subject  is  No.  18,  entitled  A  View 
in  Italy.  This  shows  a  lake  in  which  is  reflected  a 
domed  ruin.  On  the  right  is  a  castle  on  high  rocky 
ground.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  canvases  is  No.  2  2, 
Villa  Borghese  (see  illustration).  The  whole  centre  of 
the  picture  is  in  shadow,  except  for  a  strong  ray  of 
sunlight  which  is  coming  through  the  arch.  The  sun 
is  also  reflected  on  a  mass  of  billowy  clouds  to  the 
right  of  the  picture.  A  gem  in  its  way  is  a  little  pic- 
ture. No.  26,  also  an  Italian  landscape,  with  two  men 
fishing  in  the  centre  foreground,  and  buildings  in  the 
back.  Two  pictures  are  entitled  Stiada  Xvmentuna, 
Nos.  2  and  34.  They  are  duplicates,  but  the  former 
is  the  better.  Perha[)s  one  of  the  most  beautiful  com- 
positions is  No.  39,  The  Vale  of  Kami,  near  Rome 
(see  illustration). 

Of  the  non-Italian  subjects,  No.  40  represents  Xeath 
Castle,  Glamorganshire.  Tlie  others  are  all  Englisli. 
The  largest  picture  in  the  exhibition  was  No.  21,  Oke- 
hampton  Castle.    There  is  not  very  much  to  commend, 
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and  it  bears  very  unfavourable  comparison  with  No.  23, 
which  is  a  charming  landscape  taken  from  the  hills 


he  does  not  seem  to  have  made  a  success  1  of  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  art  :  in  fact,  throughout  his  life  he 


(39)       THE    VALE    OF    NARNI,    NEAR    ROME 
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beyond  Oxford,  showing  that  city  in  the  distance. 
Wilson  has  used  blue  to  a  great  extent  in  this  picture, 
and  the  whole  composition  and  execution  seem  to 
suggest  that  Dutch  influences  were  at  work  in  at  least 
this  example.     (See  illustration.) 

Other  English  views  are  No.  11,  O/i  ffoi/tislow 
Heath,  a  delightful  subject,  with  water  in  the  centre 
and  a  windmill  in  the  distance;  No.  15,  Sion  Park 
and  House,  a  view  of  the  Thames  from  Richmond 
Gardens:  and  a  larger  picture,  No.  19,  The  Thames 
at  T'viikenham,  which  gives  a  splendid  effect  of  light 
and  its  reflection  in  the  water  (see  illustration). 

Wilson,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  born  in  August, 
1 7 14,  in  Montgomeryshire.  Early  showing  a  desire 
to  become  an  artist,  he  went  to  London  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  study  portrait  painting  under  Thomas  Wright. 
Although  several  portraits  by  him  are  known  to  exist, 


suffered  continuous  financial  embarrassment.  Even- 
tually he  went  to  Italy  and  studied  landscape  painting 
under  Zucarelli  and  Vernet,  and  his  subsequent  work 
was  mainly  Italian. 

As  was  customary  at  the  time,  Wilson  exchanged 
pictures  with  other  artists,  exchanging  landscapes  with 
Vernet,  and  a  landscape  for  a  portrait  of  himself  by 
Mengs.  His  patrons  appear  to  have  been  numerous 
and  wealthy,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  they  paid  him 
much  for  his  canvases.  He  subsequently  returned  to 
England,  where  his  fame  had  preceded  him,  but  he  still 
found  great  difficulty  in  making  both  ends  meet.  When 
the  Royal  Academy  was  formed  in  1768,  A\'ilson  was 
one  of  its  original  members.  A  few  commissions  came 
his  way,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  hold  his  own 
with  other  contemporary  artists.  He  was  continually 
in  debt,  and  it  is  said  that  his  manners  deteriorated  as 
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his  fortunes  declined.  It  is  also  recorded  that  at  one 
time  he  was  so  hard  up  that  he  was  unable  to  purchase 
brushes  to  execute  a  commission. 

In  1776  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  Royal 


for   ijSj.     In  his  si.xth  ode,    he  calls  Wilson  "the 

English  Claude,"  and  he  says: — 

" old  red-nos"d  Wilson's  art 

Will  hold  its  empire  o'er  my  heart, 
By  Britain  left^in  poverty  to  pine." 


& 


^    fi^\r 


Academy,  and  the  small  salary  which  he  received  was 
greatly  appreciated.  Subsequently,  on  the  death  of  one 
of  his  brothers,  he  came  into  a  small  property  at  Llan- 
beris,  where  he  went  in  1781.  He  died  the  following 
year.  This  was  the  year  in  which  "Peter  Pindar" 
wrote  his  Neiv  Lvric  Odes  to  the  Royal  Academicians 


He  goes  on,   however,  to  condole  with  Wilson,  and 


says : — 


"  But,  honest  Wilson,  never  mind  : 
Immortal  praises  thou  shalt  find, 
-■\nd  for  a  dinner  have  no  cause  to  fear. 
Thou  start' sf  at  my  prophetic  rhymes — 
Don't  be  impatient  for  those  times  : 
Wait  till  thou  hast  been  dead  an  hundredj'year. " 
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Notes  and  Queries 

[The  Editor  inyites  the  assistance  of  readers  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR  who  may  be  able  to  impart  the  information  required  by  Correspondents. 


The  Baptism  of  Christ  (No.  333). 
Sir, — With  reference  to  tVie  photo  of  the  painting  of 
the  Baptism  of  Chris/,  by  C.iovanni  Batista  Mola,  I  have 
discovered  that 
there  was  an- 
other picture  in 
the  Stafford 
House  col  lec- 
tion which,  in 
the  principal 
group  of  TJt f 
S av i our  an d 
St.  John,  is  ex- 
actly the  same 
as  that  in  my 
possession,  but 
differs  in  tlie  re- 
presentation o  f 
the  Deity,  who 
is  rep  re  sented 
in  t  h  e  Stafford 
House  picture 
with  H  i  s  hand 
on  the  globe.  I 
am,  h  o  w  e  V  e  r, 
hoping  that, 
through  the 
medium  of  your 
valuable  maga- 
zine, I  shall  get 
into  touch  with 
the    present 

owner  of  the  "  Stafford  "  paintin 
notes.— R.  \V.\rd. 


(333) 


THE    BAPTISM    OF    CHR 

:tnd  thereby  compare 


Unidentified  Painting  (No.  334). 

Sir,  —  I  am  sending  you  a  photograph  of  an  old  oil 
painting.  48  in.  by  72  in.  It  is  on  canvas  and  has 
been  relined  at  some  time,  but  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, the  colouring-_being  particularly  good.  I  think  it 
is  the  style  of 
Nicolas  Ber- 
ghem. 

H.  Gre.^ves. 


Unidenti- 
fied SE.A.L. 
Sir, — I  have 
lately  bought 
anoldoil  paint- 
ing on  a  thick 
oak  panel,  size 
about  10  in.  by 
8  in.,  in  a  frame 
about  1700 — 
the  picture  evi- 
d  e  n  1 1  y  much 
older  than  the 
frame.  It  ap- 
pare  n  1 1  y  re- 
prese  n  t s  t he 
Re  t  u  rnof  the 
Prodigal  Son. 
On  t  fie  back 
of  the  oak 
panel  on  which 
the  pi  c  ture  is 


(334) 
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painted,  is  a  small  seal  which  shows  the  profile  (turned 
towards  the  left  of  a  person,  and  there  looks  to  be  the 
letter  C  on  the  riifht  of  this  head.      It  is  presumably  the 

seal  of  some 
collector.  Can 
you  tell  me 
whose  seal  it 
is,  and  whose 
collection  it 
denotes? 
Ernest 
Marchetti. 

HiLLIARl) 

Miniatures. 

In  his  Anec- 
dotes of  Paint- 
e  rs  (1762), 
Horace  Wal- 
pole  notes  that 
two  miniatures 
b  V  H  i  1 1  i  a  r  d 
were  in  the 
possession  of 
Mr.  Fanshawe 
(Simon  Fan- 
s  h  a  w  e,  o  f  the 
Board  of  dreen 
Cloth,  d.  1777), 
one  of  his  fa- 
ther and  one 
'^■^  of  himself.    The 

former  bore  the  inscription,  "Ricardus  Hilliardus  quon- 
dam \icecomes  civitatis  et  comitatus  Exoni;v  anno  i  360, 
anno  ictatis  su,r  58,  annoque  domini  1577";  and  the 
latter,  "Nicholass  Hilliardus  aurifaber  sculptor  et  Cele- 
bris illuminator  serenissim;o  regin.v  Elizabeth.t-  anno 
1577,  ;ttatis  sua"  30."  These  miniatures  are  also  noted 
by  De  Pile  in  his  Art  of  Paintins:  (1706),  when  they 
belonged  to  Simon  Fanshawe,  who  became  fifth  and  last 

\'iscount  Fan- 
shawe,anddied 
in  1 716,  leaving 
his  possessions 
to  his  cousin, 
the  father  01 
the  Simon 
Fanshawe  first 
named.  D  e 
Pile  adds  that 
these  two  min- 
iatures  were 
only  of  the  size 
of  a  large 
crown-  piece. 
They  were  con- 
sidered by 
good  judges  to 
be  worth  fifty 
guineas  e  ac  h  I 
Can  anyone 
kindly  s  a  \-  if 
these  still  ex- 
ist, and  where 
thev  are  now  ? 
— H.  C.  Fan- 
shawe. 
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Embroidered  pictures  m  petit  point  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable vogue  in  Western  Europe  in  the  latter  half 
ATT,,  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  in  the 

An  Unique  •' 

"Petit-point"         seventeenth  century.     The  subjects 
Embroidered  for  such  were  frequently  drawn  from 

'^'^*"''^  mythological  and  historical  sources. 

An  unique  example  of  an  embroidery  of  this  class,  mea- 
suring 14  ft.  by  7  ft.,  has  been  on  loan  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  for  some  time ;  it  is  the  property 
of  agentleman  resident  in  London.  The  panel  presents 
very  attractively  an  archipelago,  in  the  foreground  of 
which  is  shown  a  large  fighting  galley,  propelled  by 
oars,  and  flying  the  Turkish  crescent.  Guns  are  being 
fired  at  the  galley  from  two  forts  on  the  shore,  to 
which  the  lormer  is  making  reply  with  its  own  guns. 
The  artist  probably  intended  to  represent  one  of  the 
marauding  expeditions  of  the  terrible  Barbary  pirates, 
who  were  the  scourge  of  the  Mediterranean  for  over 
three  centuries :  their  depredations  did  not  entirely 
cease  until  Lord  Exmouth  hunted  out  the  last  of  them 
in  1816.  The  pomegranate  and  orange  trees  shown 
on  the  panel  certainly  suggest  a  Mediterranean  scene. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  North  African  coast  was 


for  long  under  rulers  of  Turkish  race,  acknowledging 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  :  and  the  con- 
stant piratical  raids  which  they  made  against  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  coasts  were  motived  by 
political  considerations  as  well  as  by  the  desire  for 
booty. 

The  galleys  used  by  them  on  such  occasions  were 
generally  manned  by  Christian  captives.  The  crew- 
depicted  on  the  panel  is  of  a  mixed  character  ;  a  few 
negroes  are  included.  Among  them  stands  a  task- 
master with  his  baton.  Seated  near  the  prow  is  a  man 
playing  a  flageolet, and  upon  the  poo])  is  seated  another 
smoking  a  pipe.  The  stern  imiiossibly  faces  the  spec- 
tator, in  order  to  give  a  view  of  two  women  looking 
out  of  the  poop-cabin  ;  these  are,  doubtless.  Christian 
captives  intended  for  some  barbarian  seraglio. 

The  style  of  the  embroidery,  especially  of  the  floral 
Ijorder,  argues  a  Spanish  or  South  Italian  origin  ;  and 
this,  as  well  as  the  costume  of  the  figures,  points  to 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  date 
when  the  panel  was  worked.  A  curious  array  of 
fishes  and  other  marine  creatures,  impossibly  large, 
appear  swimming  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  galley: 
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they  include  a  lobster  or  crayfish,  a  turtle,  and  two 
sturgeons. 

There  is  an  interesting  description  in  Evelyn's  Diary 
(entry  for  October  7  th,  1644)  of  a  galley  which  he  saw 
at  Marseilles.  This  was  a  French  vessel,  manned  by 
a  variety  of  unhappy  persons  who  were  thus  under- 
going punishment.  His  description  would  suit,  in 
many  respects,  such  a  galley  as  our  panel  depicts: — 
"  The  spectacle  was  to  me  new  and  strange,  to  see  so 
many  hundreds  of  miserably  naked  persons,  having 
their  heads  shaven  close  and  having  onely  high  red 
bonnets,  a  payre  of  coarse  canvas  drawers,  their  whole 
backs  and  legs  naked,  doubly  chayn'd  about  their 
middle  and  leggs,  in  couples,  and  made  fast  to  their 
seates,  and  all  commanded  in  a  trise  by  an  imperious 
and  cruell  seaman.  .  .  .  Their  rising  forward  and 
falling  back  at  their  oare  is  a  miserable  spectacle, 
and  the  noyse  of  their  chaines  with  the  roaring  of  the 
beaten  waters  has  something  of  strange  and  fearful!  to 
one  unaccustom'd  to  it." — A.  D.  Howell  Smith. 


The  six  spoons  illustrated  form  an  interesting  series 
of  medieval  style  and  construction, 
and  are  all  apparently  of  English 
type.     Taking  them  in  the  order 
shown,  the  first  (i)  is  of  pewter,  and  of  the  rat-tail  type. 


Old  Base-metal 
Spoons 


probably  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  On  the  other  side  of  the  handle  are  the 
initials,  presumably  of  the  owner,  "\V. A.,"  divided  by 
a  rib  or  thickening  of  metal  extending  from  the  top  to 
about  midway  down  the  stem.  The  second  (2)  is  also 
made  of  pewter,  of  the  slip-top  variety,  and  belonging 
to  a  date  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
On  the  inside  of  the  bowl,  where  the  latter  joins  the 
stem,  can  be  seen  the  maker's  touch-mark,  consisting 
of  a  sword  with  crown  above  it  and  the  letters  E.H., 
the  device  being  enclosed  in  a  small  beaded  circle. 
The  stem  is  almost  rectangular  in  its  four  sides,  but 
slightly  rounded  at  the  back.  The  third  (3)  is  a  seal- 
top  spoon  of  brass,  with  stem  flattened  and  sexagonal 
in  section,  a  fleur-de-lys  with  the  letter  "H"  below  it 
stamped  in  the  bowl,  and  dating  probably  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  fourth  (4)  spoon 
is  also  brass,  together  with  the  fifth  and  sixth.  This 
has  a  handle  of  four-sided  section  terminating  in  a 
pine-apple  knop,  belonging,  like  Xo.  3,  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  There  is  no  mark  on  this  spoon.  The  fifth 
spoon  is  distinguished  merely  by  the  flat  stem  or 
"shark,"  terminating  in  a  split  end  or  "pied-de-biche." 
This,  together  with  the  sixth,  date  apparently  from  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  illustration  shows  the  spoons 
reduced  to  rather  under  one-third  of  their  real  size. 


Notes 


MEZZOTINT    OF    THE    EARL   OF    EGREMONT 


MEZZOTINT    OK    SIR    WALTER    SCOTT 


Two  Portraits 

At  the  Exhi- 
b i  t  i  o n  of  the 
Scottish  Print 
Club,  held  in 
Edinburgh  in 
May,  19 1 9,  the 
two  portraits  ' 
illustrated  were 
shown  side  by 
side,  and  it  was 


*  (1)  Ccori;,- 
O' Br  nil  U'yud- 
hain,  third  Earl 
of  EgrenwtU^  by 
S.  W.  Reynolds, 
after  T.  Phillips. 
(Wliitman,  Xo. 
84.)  {"I)  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  Bart., 
by  S.  \V.  Rey- 
nolds, a  f  t  e  r  T. 
Phillips.  (Evans, 
C a t alo ^ It c  of 
Engraved  Brit- 
ish Portraits, 
vol.  ii.,No.-21|-21. 
Quoted  by  Whit 
man.   No.  "259.) 
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assumed  that 
they  came  from 
the  same  plate 
— the  head  of 
the  Earl  having 
been  substitut- 
ed for  the  head 
of  the  Baronet, 
or  the  head  of 
the  Baronet  for 
tiiatof  the  Earl. 
A  few  weeks 
ago  I  was  able 
to  compare 
tliese  two  mez- 
zotints in  the 
Print  Room  at 
the  British 
M  useum,  and 
discovered 
various  small 
points  of  differ- 
ence. I  re- 
ferred theques- 
t  i  o  n  to  Mr. 
James  Brown- 
lee  Hunter,  of 
Edinburgh, 


The   Connoisseur 


himself  an  en- 
graver in  mez- 
/.otint,  and  after 
a  careful  exam  i- 
nati  on  of  the 
two  impres- 
sions, he  wrote 
to  me  as  fol- 
lows :  "  T  h  e 
texture  (or 
style)  of  the 
portrait  of  the 
Earl  of  Egre- 
mont  is  supe- 
rior in  every 
respect  as  re- 
gards drawing 
and  modelling 
when  c  o  m - 
pared  with  the 
Scott  print,  and 
of  larger  dimen- 
sions [13 1  in. 
by  \o\  in.,  as 
against  13^  in. 
by  lof  in.]. 
The  cradle  or 
rocking  tool,  to 
start  with,  has 
been  used  at 
an  angle  of  69°, 
judging  from 
the  marks  at 
the  bottom  of 
the  plate.  The 
plate  is  evident- 
ly a  copper  one 
and  has  not 
been  altered  in 
any  way  what- 
ever.  The 
plate  of  Scott 
is  a  steel  one, 
the  ground 
having  been 
prepared  with  a 
fine  rocker,  say  88  lines  to  the  inch,  and  wrought  at 
an  angle  of  90-  to  the  base  of  the  plate.  ...  Of 
course,  it  is  not  the  work  of  S.  W.  Reynolds.  The 
fact  is,  the  engraving  was  not  taken  from  a  picture 
by  Henry,  as  no  such  portrait  ever  existed  in  colour. 
What  he  did  was  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  body  ot 
the  Egremont  portrait  in  mezzotint,  and  pose  of  hand 
at  face,  and  insert  a  head  of  Scott  taken  from  Sir 
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Francis  Chan- 
trey's  bust,  and 
in  this  way  has 
bluffed  for  fiity 
years  all  lovers 
of  Scott  por- 
traits." 

Mr.  Hunter's 
reference  to 
"Henry"  is 
caused  by  this 
MS.  note  on 
the  impression 
of  the  Scott 
portrait  which 
was  at  the 
Edinburgh  ex- 
hibition ;  "  Sir 
Walter  Scott, 
Bart.,  changed 
from  the  '  Earl 
o  f  Egremont ' 
by  direction  of 
A.  H  at t on , 
Prin  t  seller. 
Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh, 
supposed  to  be 
painted  by  a 
Mr.  Henry,  and 
engraved  by 
R.  Hodgetts, 
lunr."  —  JOHX 
Charrixgton. 

A  Reinarkable 
"Slip'"  Ware 
Dish 

Thk  "slip" 
ware  dish 
which  we  repro- 
duce, measur- 
ing 18  inches 
in  diameter,  is 
one  u  f  two 
known  ex- 
amples of  this 
particular  school  bearing  the  representation  of  the 
Temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  it  differs  from  the 
other  example,  which  is  by  Thomas  Toft,  and  is  in 
Dr.  Glaisher's  collection,  in  that  the  design  of  this 
dish  has  been  cut  in  outline  in  a  mould,  and  it  is 
therefore  in  all  probability  of  somewhat  later  manu- 
facture. The  raised  lettering  in  the  panel,  not  having 
been  coloured  by  the  brown  manganese  employed  in 
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the  decoration,  is  almost 
undiscernible.  It  is  as 
follows:  "the  sting  of 

DEATH  IS  SINNE  i-  THE 
STRENGTH  OF  SINNE  IS 
THE  LA  WE  I  CORIN- 
THIANS   56    VERSE." 

Though  the  two  figures 

are  somewhat  crude,  the 

decoration    introducing 

the  aster  and  the  passion 

flower  conventionallyar- 

ranged  is  symbolicaland 

appropriate,  and  the  rich 

colouring  of  the  shades 

of  brown  produces  an 

artistic  effect.  The  same 

subject,  engraved  upon 
wood,  with  a  ribbon  en- 
twined around  the  fig- 
ures, bearing  the  same 
quotation,  appears  upon 
the  sub-title  of  Robert 
Barker's  Bible,  printed 
in  1611,  although,  no 
doubt,  this  dish  is  of  a 
later  date.   There  would 
appear  to  be  singularly 
few  "slip"  ware  dishes 
decorated  with  scriptur- 
al subjects.     Lot's  wife, 
however,  appears  upon 
a  smaller  moulded  ex- 
ample: the  designs  usu- 
ally adopted  were  either 
heraldic  or  were  por- 
traits of  royalty,  such 
as  Charles  II.  or  William 
and  Mary.     The  dish  illustrated  is  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Frank  Falkner,  of  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

A  Rare  Sweetmeat  Stand 

The  photo  represents  a  sweetmeat  stand  and  c:ovcr, 
which  stands  14  inches  high.  It  is  all  in  one  piece, 
with  loose  covers.  The  metal  is  of  the  very  best ;  it 
has  a  beautiful  turned-over  foot,  and  is  very  graceful 
in  design.  It  was  bought  in  the  Huddersfield  district 
for  5s.  6d.  some  twenty  years  ago  from  a  second-hand 
dealer.  Unfortunately,  it  is  slightly  damaged,  two  of 
the  arms  being  broken. 

Casson's  Patent  Panagrani:    An  Early  Method  of 
Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read,  etc. 

My  illustration  shows  a  bo.\-,  8 J,  in.  by  5  in.,  con- 
taining a  number  of  polygons  or  cubes  in  wood.     At 
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the  first  glance  they  look 
a  mixture,  but  really  they 
are  all  exactly  alike,  the 
fittings  in  the  box  form- 
ing a  frame  in  which  the 
cubes  can  be  placed. 
Each  cube  is  hexagonal, 
so  by  placing  each  face 
of  a  cube  in  four  differ- 
ent ways,  twenty-four 
letters  of  the  alphabet 
can  be  recorded:  twa 
more  letters  are  wanted. 
I  and   T  are  alike,  but 
a  little  pin  is  placed 
before  I  to  distinguish 
it  from  J.     The  same 
treatment  is  used  for 
U  and  V  :  in  this  way 
the  twenty -six  charac- 
ters are  obtained.     The 
idea  was  patented  in 
1813  by  John  Casson, 
of  Liverpool.    I  was  for- 
tunate in  obtaining  at 
the  Patent  Office  the 
last  copy  in  stock  of  his 
specification,  in  which 
he  names  his  invention : 
"A  Method  of  Teaching 
the  Blind,  by  means  of 
Tangible  Characters,  to 
NV'rite  or  Read  Lan- 
guages, Arithmetic, 
Music,  \c.,  which 
Invention  I  call  a  Pana- 
gram."     I  gather  that  a 
book  of  instructions  was 
originally  given  with  each  issue,  but  a  copy  of  this  I 
have  failed  to  find,  although  I  have  tried  the  British 
Museum,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  the 
Ciiildhall ,;  nor  had  the  curators  of  these  institutions 
ever  seen  a  Panagram. 

I  find  that  John  Casson  lived  for  many  years  at 
2,  Great  George  Street,  Liverpool,  and  was  organist 
at  St.  George's  Church  there  for  at  least  forty-four 
years  (1769  to  1813),  so  that  he  must  have  been  an 
elderly  man  when  he  patented  his  Panagram.  He 
appears  to  have  had  various  residences  between  the 
dates  named.  "  Afterwards  his  music  teaching  at  the 
house  in  (ireat  George  Street  is  assumed  by  Ellen 
Casson,  but  whether  wife,  daughter,  or  daughter-in- 
law,  is  not  ascertainable."  My  example  has  No.  30 
on  the  I  ack  of  the  box,  so  I  fear  the  Panagram  had 
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not  a  very  wide  circulation,  and  I  have  failed  to  hear 
of  any  other  being  in  existence. 

At  the  "National  Institute  for  the  Blind,"  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.,  many  early  examples  of 
teaching  the  blind  to  read  by  touch  are  displayed 
round  the  Entrance  Hall,  but  Casson's  Panagram  does 
not  appear. 

The  Braille  system  seems  to  have  mastered  the  sub- 
ject and  left  all  others  behind.  On  a  recent  visit  to 
St.  Dunstan's  Hostel,  where  so  many  of  our  blinded 
soldiers  are  instructed  in  various  trades,  nothing 
struck  me  more  than  a  blind  lady  dictating  from  the 
Braille  to  a  blind  soldier  who  was  seated  at  the  type- 
writer ! 

In  the  illustration  the  cubes  are  set  for  my  name 
and  address  (reading  from  left  to  right  of  the  two  top 
rows,  with  three  pegs  at  the  end  of  each  word) : — 


Maberly 
Steyning 


PhiUips 
Enfield 


The  design  on  the  top  of  the  box  is  worthy  of  note 


Reinstatement  of  Willis's  Rooms 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Messrs.  Robinson, 
Fisher  &  Harding  are  once  more  installed  in  Willis's 
Rooms  (King  Street,  St  James's,  S.W.i).  Since  the 
well-known  building  was  wrecked  during  an  air  raid, 
the  firm  removed  to  temporary  premises  in  New  Bond 
Street,  and  it  is  welcome  to  find  them  back  in  their 
familiar  quarters  once  more. 

A  Bookseller's  Catalogue 

Tub  latest  catalogue  issued  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Meatyard 
(32,  Museum  Street,  W.C.i)  contains  a  list  of  his 
acquisitions  from  the  Fairfax  Murray  and  Spencer 
Churchill  collections  of  drawings.  Numerous  well- 
known  names  in  the  English  and  Continental  schools 
are  represented,  mainly  at  very  moderate  rates.  A 
prominent  item  is  a  series  of  sketches  by  Augustin 
St.  Aubin,  which  is  considered  to  have  formed  the 
artist's  own  record  of  some  of  his  miniatures.  French 
line  portraits,  a  number  of  original  impressions  with 
full  margins  from  the  Liber  Stiidioriim,  and  etchings, 
old  and  new,  occupy  sections  to  themselves. 
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Sir,— For  the  arresting   and   outspoken  words  which 

appear  under  this  heading,  and  above  your  signature,  in 

The  Connoisseur  for  March,  all 

Spurious  Art  ^^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^j-  ^^^  „.ii,^  j  ^^  gy^e,  be 

deeply  grateful.  The  arguments  which  you  have  so  ably 
marshalled  in  support  of  your  contentions— (i.)  that  the 
public  in  "purchasing  examples  of  extremists  are  both 
making  bad  investments  and  doing  an  injury  to  society," 
and  (ii.)  that  "works  based  on  artificial  conventions  .  .  . 
have  always  passed  into  a  deserved  oblivion" — are  at 
once  timely,  cogent,  and  convincing  ;  indisputably  so  in 
the  case  of  the  works  towards  which  your  strictures  are 
directed,  and  which  the  merest  tyro  can  see  are  as 
deficient  in  imagination  as  they  are  preposterous  in 
execution. 

To  vision  that  which  is  artistic  and  beautiful  is  granted 
■to  most  of  us  ;  to  give  form  and  substance  to  one's 
imaginings  is  the  supreme  gift  of  the  few.  Those  few 
are  the  artists. 

But  this  gift  of  expressing  adequately,  of  interpreting 
convincingly,  that  which  one  has  imagined,  must  not  be 
indulged  in  hurriedly  or  capriciously,  but  with  deliberation 
and  sincerity,  and  then  only  by  those  who  are  trained  and 
equipped  for  the  task.  For  not  only  must  the  hand  and 
eye  be  so  schooled  and  disciplined  as  to  respond  readily 
and  sympathetically  to  the  imagination,  but  this  latter 
must  be  so  curbed  and  controlled  as  not  to  set  the  hand 
and  eye  a  task  which  they  cannot  satisfactorilyaccomplish. 
In  a  word,  the  artist  must  be  sure  of  himself  and  ut  his 
.limitations  before  he  can  be  certain  of  success  in  his  art. 
Again,  the  artist  should  leave  but  little  to  the  onlooker's 
imagination,  but  should  himself  interpret,  clearly  and 
unmistakably  ///  his  ivork,  that  whicli  lie  has  conceived 
.and  created. 

For  in  all  true  works  of  art  we  look  for  statements,  not 
for  insinuations  ;  for  clarity  of  vision,  not  for  obscurity  of 
expression  ;  for  a  task  accomplished,  not  for  a  thing  merely 
attempted  ;  for  a  work  which  is  comprehensible  and  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  not  for  one  which  simply  suggests  what 
the  artist  might  have  done  had  he  so  desired. 

Lacking  as  they  are  both  in  imaginative  and  executive 
gifts,  Post-Impressionists  and  Futurists,  Cubists  and 
Vorticists,  may  for  a  time  cajole  and  corrupt  the  curious 
and  irresponsible,  but  they  will  never  convince  or  bring 
joy  to  those  who  look  to  art  for  inspiration  and  enlighten- 
ment, and  who  have  too  much  reverence  for  her  tenets 
and  traditions  to  consent  to  her  being  victimised  by  con- 
tortionists posing  as  her  professors,  or  vulgarised  by 
clowns  masquerading  as  her  disciples. 

Your  obedient  servant,  John  M.m.lett. 

Sir, — Your  powerful  exposure  of  the  charlatan  methods 
.adopted  in  the  modern  "isms"  of  painting  will  reassure 


and  solace  many  a  grieving  spirit.  The  CONXOlSSErR 
has  become  the  avowed  champion  of  the  natural  and  the 
beautiful  in  graphic. art,  and  in  this  respect  stands  practi- 
cally alone.  It  is  disastrous  that  a  few  critics,  who  give 
public  pronouncements  on  current  art,  use  the  advantage 
their  press  publicity  entails  to  keep  up  a  constant  eulogy 
upon  the  puerilities  that  you  have  denounced.  The  effect 
of  this  has  been  threefold  :  to  disgust  the  person  who  has 
leanings  towards  a  love  of  pictures ;  to  bewilder  and  shock 
the  true  and  confirmed  art-amateur ;  and  to  misguide  the 
young  student  not  yet  strong  enough  to  guide  himself. 

But  for  this  campaign  the  malignant  growth  would 
long  since  have  worked  itself  out  and  disappeared.  The 
advocates  have  missed  no  opportunity  of  alienating  the 
popular  mind  from  the  art  of  tradition  by  scoffing  at 
the  works  and  aims  of  the  masters  of  the  past,  and  of  the 
present  too,  where  they  were  opposed.  Specious  theories 
have  been  concocted  to  justify  the  hideous  works.  It  is 
said  that  "abstractions"  are  the  motive.  But  what  has 
painting  to  do  with  abstractions  ?  Are  we  no  more  to  take 
delight  in  the  actual  appearances  of  things?  Have  we 
come  to  the  end  of  nature  ?  Is  there  no  more  beauty  yet 
to  be  disco\  ered  in  form,  in  colour,  and  in  the  effects  of 
light  ? 

.A.11  the  art  of  the  past  had  the  beauty-sense  as  its  im- 
pulse. When  the  highest  achievements  in  any  style  or 
period  are  examined,  one  characteristic  common  to  them 
all  is  discerned.  It  is  the  evidence  of  a  desire  to  wrest 
from  nature  the  secret  of  her  fascination,  and  to  discover 
the  principles  underlying  her  beauty.  The  revolutionists 
of  to-day  openly  aftlrm  that  the  phenomena  of  nature  do 
not  interest  them.  They  deliberately  discard  the  progress 
which  thousands  of  years  have  evolved. 

We  thought,  in  our  innocence,  that  this  phase  of  mad- 
ness would  pass.  Against  it  I  ha\e  raised  many  a  protest, 
but  my  brother  artists  have  asked  why  1  vexed  my  soul 
about  something  that  would  die  in  six  weeks.  It  would 
have  died  in  six  weeks  but  for  the  critic  clique  which  has 
elevated  it  to  the  status  of  a  "  movement "  and  won  it 
notoriety.  We  are  now  in  danger  of  seeing  all  that  is  fine 
and  worthy  in  art  ousted  from  national  and  official  service, 
and  replaced  by  a  hideous  output  which  makes  no  appeal 
to  the  intelligence  and  experience  of  man,  since  it  finds 
no  confirmation  in  normal  vision;  and  which  avowedly 
avoids  appeal  to  the  human  emotions.  This  danger  is 
traceable  to  the  insistent  propaganda  of  a  handful  of 
so-called  experts. 

Cannot  a  counter-nunement  be  started?  I  am  con- 
vinced that  many  a  painter,  now  painfully  adapting  himself 
against  his  belter  judgment  to  tlie  new  phase,  would 
joyfully  return  to  the  ways  of  nature  and  beauty  if  he 
thought  the  picture-buyer  might  be  turned  away  from  the 
big  drum  of  the  charlatans.— Yours,  etc.,  F.  C.Tilnev. 
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Some  well-known  modern  pictures  were  placed  on  the 
easel  at  Christie's  on  February  27th.  One  of  the  most 
important,  'M\U3.\s'  Ap/>/e  B/ossom,  1859, 
431  X  6Siin.,  was  from  the  Thomas  Clarke 
collection.  This  painting,  which  appeared  at  the  R.A. 
under  the  title  oi  Spring,  ran  up  to  ^^1,995.  W.  Holman 
Hunt's  Afterglow  in  Egypt,  1854-63,  73  X  34  in.,  came 
from  the  same  source,  fetching  ^861.  Described  as 
the  "property  of  a  lady,"  Etty's  Scene  from  ''Covins," 
34i  ^  55  '"•!  realised  ^609,  and  G.  Mason's  T/ie  Gander, 
18  X  32  in.,  ^1,575.  These  were  preceded  by  a  miscel- 
laneous series  from  various  channels,  the  most  notable 
items  being  The  Shell  Fisher,  by  J.  H.  Weissenbruch, 
1902,  36  X  26  in.,  which  went  for  /^493  los. ;  Mliite 
Hydrangeas,  by  Albert  Moore,  45  X  17^- in.,  ^493  los., 
and  the  same  artist's  pair  of  studies  for  Topaz,  32^  x  I  liin., 
£2\o;  At  Aphrodite's  Cradle,  by  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema, 
panel,  193^  X  15  in.,  /^  1,365;  and  three  examples  by  Fantin- 
Latour:  Rosesina  GlassVase,iZiCi,  i8i  x  i6iin.,  bringing 
in^i,  134;  Roses  and  Cleviatis  in  a  Glass  8011)1,12  x  ijjin., 
^"735  ;  and  Ariane  Abandonnee,  15J  X  124  in.,  ^{^546. 
A  drawing  by  Copley  Fielding  of  Doewydellan  Castle, 
North  Wales,  21JX  30  in.,  secured  ;/^525,  whilst  on  another 
day  two  drawings  of  Clair niont  with  a  print  by  Willmore 
and  Whittle  Church,  Essex,  made  ^"241  between  them. 

March  opened  with  a  very  heterogeneous  accumula- 
tion of  pictures  by  the  old  masters.  From  a  nobleman's 
collection,  A  River  Scene,  by  S.  van  Ruysdael,  1647, 
panel,  20J  x  32 J  in.,  was  knocked  down  for  ^966,  whilst 
other  owners  supplied  portraits  of  a  Venetian  Senator, 
by  Tintoretto,  48 J  x  43^  in.,  ;£4S3  ;  A  Lady  in  ivhite 
muslin  dress a7id  red  scarf ,  Scottish  school,  41^  x  3ii  in., 
^220  ;  A  Youth,  by  W.  van  de  Vliet,  panel,  42$  X  31  in., 
^252;  Mrs.  Williain  Gooch,  by  Beechey,  29  x  24  in., 
^220  los.  ;  Mrs.  Robertson,  by  Allan  Ramsay,  1757, 
2gi  X  243  m.,  £y^T;  A  Lady  in  black  dress,  white  collar  and 
cuffs,  by  G.  Terburg,  I3j  X  i  li  in.,  ^336  ;  and  A  Lady  in 
an  apartment  by  a  window,  by  B.  van  Orley,  343  X  25^  in., 
L-ll>-  .£252  respectively  was  bid  for  Guardi's  Dogana, 
Venice,  124  x  17  in.,  and  for  Tiepolo's  design  for  a  ceiling. 
The  Ascension  of  the  Virgiti,  19I  in.  diameter.  Belonging 
to  Mr.  H.  de  Beaumont  Randolph,  A  Group  of  Fruit  and 
Flowers,  with  a  Lobster  and  Wine-glass  on  a  Table,  by 
A.  van  Beyeren,  31^  X  27i  in.,  made  ^3 15  ;  A  River  Scene, 
by  A.  Cuyp,  panel,  10  X  tii  in.,  ^273  ;  Fete  Day  on  the 


Grand  Canal,  by  Guardi,  17  x  27iin.,^892  los. ;  Fortrait 
of  a  Lady,  by  Janssens,  panel,  29^  X  23^  in.,  ^388  los. ; 
and  A  Cattle  Market,  with  portraits  of  the  artist  and  his 
daughter  tinder  a  tree,  by  D.  Teniers,  1677,  69  x  104  in., 
/J399.  An  anonymous  property,  an  oval  pastel  by  J. 
Russell,  Portrait  of  Jane  Campbell,  1792,  23^  x  17J  in., 
toted  up  /S82. 

Two  paintings  by  Cotes,  belonging  to  Sir  H.  C.  Hawley : 
portraits  oi  Elisabeth,  nee  Hawley,  wife  of  John  Crawley, 
29J  X  24j  in.  (.£635),  and  John  Crawley  of  Stockwood, 
1769,  29ix  24^-  in.  (^357  los.),  demanded  attention;  whilst 
other  properties  included  a  Head  of  an  Old  Man,  Dutch 
school.  Si  X  6  in.,  ^315,  and  an  overdoor  by  Boucher, 
Pastoral  Figures  with  Dead  Game,  25  x  47i  in.,  £30^. 
A  drawing  oi  Alarm,  winner  of  the  Cambridgeshire,  1S45, 
by  J.  F.  Herring,  175  X  23^  in.,  went  for  ^262  los. 
Paintings  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Lady  Elizabeth  Sheers,  oval, 
27^  X  23  in.,  netted  /^357  ;  Nattier,  Madame  Louise  de 
France,  1749,  29^X22  in.,  ^241 ;  Q.  Brekelenkam,/«/fr2or 
ofa  Tailors  Shop,  ^d.nt\,  22|^x  31! in.,  ^252  los.;  Patinir, 
77/1?  Repose  in  Egypt,  15J  X  22^  in.,  ^525  ;  Bellini,  Hen- 
ricus  Dandolo,  panel,  25J  X  18  in.,  ^294;  and  Murillo, 
A  Piping  Peasant  Boy,  panel,  20 J  X  17  in.,  ^283  los. 
Taddeo  Gaddi's  Madonna  and  Child,  panel,  arched  top, 
21x12  in.,  realised  ^5,250.  Two  portraits  by  Raeburn 
of  Mrs.  Brougham,  50  x  39i  in.,  a.nd  James  Campbell, 
29  X  24  in.,  secured  £?>?>-  and  ^262  los.  respectively. 
A  further  selection  of  modern  work  comprised  The  Lije 
Class  on  the  Bcack,hy  Orpe.r\,  1910,21  x  29I  in.,^241  los.; 
The  Blue  and  White  Bowl,  by  Sargent,  28:^  x  22J  in., 
^273  ;  and  Sheep  and  Ducks  in  a  Pasture,  by  E.  \'erboeck- 
hoven,  1869,  43  X  62  in.,  ;/!220  los.  A  drawing  of  the 
Doge's  Palace,  Venice,  by  S.  Prout,  21  x  28  in.,  netted 
^241  I  OS.  ;  and  one  of  A  Highland  Loch,  by  Copley 
Fielding,  1867,  21  x  34^  in.,  ^640  los. 

.A  .NUMBER  of  valuable  engravings  appeared   on  the 

market  during  February  and  March.     At  Christie's,  £37^ 

was  offered  for  Ale-house  Politicians, 

Engravings  ^^._    ^^.^^^     ^^^^^   ^     Morland; 

and  Etchings  /  e       -r-i      i-r    j.?      j  d  j 

/204  15  s.  for  The  Shepherd  Boy  and 

The  Woodcutter,  by  and  after  the  same  ;    ^672  for  the 

pair  of  The  Citizen's  Retreat  and  Selling  Rabbits,  by  the 

same,  after  J.  Ward  ;  and  .£273  for  The  Sailor's  Orphans 

and  The  Soldier's  Widow,  by  the  same,  after  Bigg  and 
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Dunkarton.  An  impression  of  Mrs.  Carnac,  by  J.  R. 
Smith,  after  Reynolds,  fetched  ^609 ;  whilst  the  same 
engraver's  Fruit  Barro7u  (the  Walton  Family),  after 
H.  Walton,  netted  ^199  los.  Printed  in  colours: — The 
Countess  of  Oxford,  by  S.  W.  Reynolds,  after  Hoppner, 
made  /31 5  ;  Miss  Farren,  by  Bartolozzi,  after  Lawrence, 
^199  IDS.  ;  The  Hard  Bargain,  by  \V.  Ward,  after  Mor- 
land,  £i2b;  The  Shepherds,  by  and  after  the  same,  £i(>%\ 
A  Visit  to  the  Boarding  School,  and  companion,  by  and 
after  the  same,  /jij  ;  Breaking  the  Ice,  and  companion, 
by  J.  R.  Smith,  after  the  same,  ^420 ;  Inside  a  Country 
Alehouse,a.i\A  companion, by  J. Ward, after  the  same, /210; 
Jane,  Countess  of  Harrington,  and  her  Children,  by  Bar- 
tolozzi, after  Reynolds,  /J210;  The  Age  of  Innocence,  by 
J.  Grozer,  after  the  same,  ;/^  168  ;  Infancy  and  Fidelity,  by 

C.  White,  after  D.  C.ardner,  £2-ji ;  L'Aveu  Difficile,  by 
Janinet,  after  Lavreince,  ^136  los. ;  Boys  Bathing,  and  ihe 
■three  companions,  by  E.  Scott,  after  Morland,  £4^3  ; 
Fox-hunting,  by  E.  Bell,  after  the  same,  set  of  four,  ^735; 
and  two  plates  by  Vendramini,  after  Wheatley,  Chairs  to 
Alend  cLnd  Ginger-bread,  ^325  los.  between  them.  An 
exceptionally  interesting  lot  was  a  fine  impression  of  The 
Ladies  Waldegrave,  by  \'.  (ireen,  after  Reynolds,  which 
fell,  after  a  spirited  competition,  to  a  bid  of  ^2, 152  los. 

At  Sotheby's,  an  impression  in  colours  of  The  Hard 
Bargain,  by  W.  Ward,  after  Morland,  ran  up  to  /^ijO; 
and  one  of  The  Last  Litter,  by  and  after  the  same,  £\  10. 
^220  obtained  a  first  state  of  Caroline  of  Litchfield,  by 
J.  Dean,  after  Hoppner;  ^130,  an  impression  of  .^^a/« 
and  Eve,  by  Uiirer,  with  the  bull's-head  water-mark;  and 
^74,  an  impression  of  the  fourth  state  .slightly  cut  into) 
oi  Marechal  Turenne,  by  R.  Xanteuil.  The  three  last- 
named  were,  of  course,  plain. 

At  Robinson,  Fisher,  and  Harding's,  an  impression,  in 
colours,  of  The  Thatcher,  by  W.  Ward,  after  Morland, 
made/173  5s.;  and  a  pair  of  77/^  Cr'/Zo^i? /?(707-,  and  com- 
panion, by  Meyer,  after  Owen,  also  in  colours,  £m\  5s. 
The  same  firm  dispersed  the  contents  of  77,  Wimpole 
Street,  when  250  gns.  secured  Ale-house  Politicians,  b\- 
W.  Ward,  after  Morland;  340  gns.,  Dancing  Dogs  and 
companion,  by  Gaugain,  after  the  same ;  ^336,  The 
Fairings  and  companion,  by  Eginton,  after  Wheatley ; 
and  300  gns..  The  Beturn  from  Shooting  and  companion, 
by  Bartolozzi  and  Cardon,  after  Wheatley  and  Hamilton. 

Amongst  the  modern  etchings  offered  by  Christie's,  an 
impression  of  The  Great  Gantry,  by  Muirhead  Bone,  rare 
state,  showing  rainbow,  realised  i^i73  5s.,  and  another, 
^^162  15s.;  a  second  state  of  L'Aiside  de  Notre  Dame, 
Paris,  by  Ch.  Meryon,  ^105  ;  La  Mere  la  Madone 
denotnmee,   by  A.  Zorn,   £\i->z    15s.;    and  Ben  Ledi,   by 

D.  Y.  Cameron,  ^294. 

The  Earl  of  Wharncliffe's  miniatures  came  under  the 
hammer  at   King   Street  on  February  26lh,   w^hen  con- 
siderable interest  was  manifested  in  works 

Miniatures  r    1       t-  1         i       1        'v    n  1 

of  the   French   school.     A  likeness  of 

Mine,  de  Genlis  realised  ^388  los. ;   one  of  the  Comtesse 

d'Argiullon,   by  Perin,  ^^^367   los. ;   one  oi  A  Lady,  by 

Dumont,  ^294;  and  one  oi  Rosalie  Dugazon,  bvAugus- 

tin,    1795,   /£2io.      Of  the   English   school,   a  ])ortrait  of 
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Charles  II.  in  Armour,  byS.  Cooper,  1667,  made  ^493  los. ; 
Anne  of  Denmark,  by  N.  Hilliard,  ^157  los. ;  A  Lady,  by 
R.  Cosway,  ;^136  los. ;  and  another,  by  A.  Plimer,  ^10;. 

A  FINE  Chinese  coromandel  twelve-fold  screen  of  the 
Kang-He  period  formed  a  prominent  feature  at  .Messrs. 
Puttick  and  Simpson's.  This  piece,  which 
measured  no  in.  high,  each  fold  being 
i8i  in.  wide,  secured  ^526.  Another  example,  16  ft.  high, 
went  for  ^^304  los.  A  Queen  .Anne  black  lacquer  cabinet, 
42  in.  wide,  realised  ^157  los. ;  a  William  and  Mary  hall 
clock,  by  Owen  Gascoyne,  Newarke,  in  marqueterie  case, 
89  in.  high,  ^105  ;  and  a  Jacobean  oak  bedstead,  bearing 
initials  R.L.,  67  in.  wide,  ^^147.  Four  mahogany  Hepple- 
white  chairs,  carved  with  the  wheat-ear,  made  £2%^  at 
Robinson,  Fisher  &  Harding's ;  whilst  at  King  Street 
^325  I  OS.  purchased  a  pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany 
side-tables,  46  in.  wide;  ^325  lOs-,  16  ditto  chairs  ;  ^210, 
17  Hepplewhite  mahogany  and  two  arm-chairs;  and  ^441, 
a  Louis  XV.  marqueterie  commode,  46  in.  wide,  stamped 
"N.  Revault,  .VE." 

The  late  Sir  E.  H.  Holden'scollection(describedinTHE 
Connoisseur,  June,  191 7)  came  under  the  hammer  on 
March  24th.  A  (jueen  .Anne  walnut  settee,  4  ft.  wide, 
covered  in  sixteenth -century  Warwickshire  tapestry, 
secured  ^^892  los.  ;  and  six  chairs,  upholstered  in  early 
eighteenth-century  needlework,  ^693 ;  whilst  the  mar- 
queterie section  comprised  a  Charles  II.  cabinet,  73  in. 
high,  49  in.  wide,  ^997  los. ;  a  Queen  Anne  cabinet, 
41  in.  wide,  ^^420;  a  ditto  armoire,  86  in.  high,  58  in.  wide, 
;{J420;  and  a  Charles  II.  cabinet,  42  in.  wide,  ^220  los. 
Louis  XV.  commodes  commanded  such  sums  as  £420 
and  ^399,  whilst  a  pair  of  Louis  X\T.  mahogany  side- 
tables,  stamped  "P.  Charriere,"  51  in.  wide,  obtained 
^525;  and  a  Regence  library  table,  71  in.  wide,  ^483. 
Tapestry  was  also  to  the  fore,  but  we  have  only  space  to 
note  a  pair  of  Lambeth  panels,  seventeenth  century, 
made  for  the  second  Duke  of  Peterborough,  ^1,312  los. ; 
a  (iobelins  panel,  eighteenth  century,  /i,i02  los.  ;  and 
a  set  of  five  Aubusson  panels,  signed  M.  R.  D'Aubusson, 
eighteenth  century,  ^3,570.  A  curious  panel  of  English 
petit-point  needlework,  decorated  with  subjects  relating 
to  the  Armada  and  Gunpowder  Plot,  inscribed  "  In  Per- 
petual Infamie  of  Papiest,"  and  "To  Clod,  in  Memory  of 
His  Double  Deliverance  from  the  Invincible  Navie,  and 
the  Unmatchable  Powder  Treason,"  with  views  of  the 
Armada  and  Guy  Fawkes,  dated  1605,  12}  x  18  in., 
realised  ^325  los. 

Sevkrai.  im])ortant  specimens  of  ancient  (}reek  pottery 
were  put  up  at  Sotheby's  on  February  24th.     The  most 
valuable  was  an  Attic  red-figured  kylix, 


Pottery  and 
Porcelain 


ji  in.  high,  11 J  in.  diam.,  which  netted 
/510.  A  set  of  the  Merryman  series  of 
Lambeth-Delft  plates,  octagon;il,  y\  in.,  similar  to  a  set  ex- 
hibited in  the  British  Museum,  realised /^  105  at  Puttick  and 
Simpson's  during  March.  A  Lambeth  circular  dish,  ijjin. 
diam.,  painted  with  an  owl,  cat  and  monkey,  and  inscribed 
"The  Aloniodc  •  or  ■  Ve  ■  .Maidens  •  Mode  •  Admired," 
etc.,  1688,  with  verse,  secured  .^^325  los.     These  formed 
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part  of  the  late  Major  F.  Bennett-( 'loldney's  loan  to  the 
London  Museum.  A  set  of  three  Kien-Lung  famille-verte 
vases,  covers,  and  a  pair  of  beakers,  i8  in.  and  15^  in. 
high,  ran  up  to  ^1,008  at  Christie's.  An  old  Worcester 
dessert  service  of  27  pieces  totalled  ^283  los.,  and  another, 
18  pieces,  ^215  5  s.  ^420  decided  the  ownership  of  a  pair 
of  Astbury  equestrian  figures,  coloured  green  and  brown, 
7i  in.  high  ;  ^357,  a  set  of  live  Ming  vases  and  two  covers, 
2oi  in.  high  ;  ;£24i,  a  Copenhagen  dinner  service  of  some 
135  pieces;  and  ^225  15s.,  a  l\ang-He  famille-verte  dish, 
2o|-  in.  diam.  A  very  rare  glass  Jacobite  goblet,  bell- 
shaped  bowl  engraved  with  a  rose  and  two  buds,  oak  tree 
and  branches,  and  "  Revirescit,"  on  two-knopped  stem 
with  air-twist,  and  conical  foot,  9J  in.  high,  made  .£395 
at  Sotheby's.      It  belonged  to  Miss  M.  Trelawny. 

A  VERY  brief  account  of  the  silver  sales  at  King  Street 
must  suffice  for  this  month.  Twelve  gilt  three-pronged 
dessert  forks,  by  David  Willaume,  1 7 13 
(13  oz.  2  dvvt. ),  turned  the  scale  at  210s. 
peroz.;  a  skillet  cup  and  cover,  1665,  maker's  mark,  F.L., 
within  bird  below  in  a  heart  (22  oz.  18  dwt.),  210s.  ;  and 
atazza,  engraved  with  a  coat  of  arms,  iijin.  diam.,  1671, 
maker's  mark,  R.D.,  with  a  mullet  and  two  pellets  below 
(15  oz.  lodwt.),  325s.  Of  the  Coutts  heirlooms,  a  dessert 
service  engraved  with  the  royal  arms,  by  Rundell,  Bridge, 
and  Rundell,  1806  and  1810  (some  302  oz.),  sold  for  ^^420 
"all  at."  The  Earl  of  Gosford's  toilet  service,  1673, 
maker's  mark,  A.M.,  monogram,  crowned,  and  T. D.,  with 
two  pellets  above  and  mullet  below  (some  162  oz.  1,  secured 
^600  under  the  same  conditions.  The  late  Sir  E.  H. 
Holden's  pair  of  gilt  candlesticks,  circa  1670,  maker's 
mark,  IS.,  with  a  crescent  and  two  pellets  below  (61  oz. 
10  dwt.),  were  knocked  down  at  3705.  per  oz. 

Collectors,  both  amateur  and  professional,  were 
robbed  of  a  wonderful  opportunity  of  acquiring  impor- 
tant Shakespeariana,  rare  books  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  and  valuable  Ameri- 
cana, by  the  sale  e7i  bloc,  by  private  treaty,  of  the  celebrated 
library  at  Arbury  Hall,  Warwickshire,  the  property  of 
-Sir  Francis  Newdigate-Newdegate.  Messrs.  Sotheby 
had  produced  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of  the  collection, 
embellishing  it  with  several  fine  plates,  and  many  of  the 
items  would  undoubtedly,  if  put  up  to  individual  sale, 
have  realised  record  prices.      Every  indication  points  to 


Books 


this  wonderful  collection  of  English  literature  going  to 
America. 

Some  consolation  was  provided  by  the  sale  held  by  the 
same  firm  on  January  30th,  consisting  of  a  collection  of 
manuscripts  and  early  editions,  originally  formed  about 
1800  by  H.  E.  Allen,  and  later  augmented  by  his  son  and 
grandson.  Numerous  other  properties  were  offered  on  the 
same  day,  and  a  total  of  nearly  ^{^  19, 000  was  realised.  \'ery 
early  in  the  sale  an  Italian  fifteenth-century  illuminated 
manuscript  of  Cicero's  works,  a  remarkably  fine  specimen 
of  Italian  calligraphy,  made  £^\o\  while  for  a  similar 
work,  Livy's  Second  Piinic  Wars,  ^820  was  given. 
Another  important  lot  was  a  fourteenth  -century  manuscript 
(Valerius  Maximus),  enriched  with  nine  paintings  by  a 
Florentine  artist  of  the  school  of  Giotto.  This  item  realised 
^590.  Keen  bidding  was  aroused  by  three  manuscripts 
the  property  of  the  Rev.  R.  PuUeine,  which  produced  an 
aggregate  of  ^2, 760.  The  chief  of  these  was  a  French 
fifteenth -century  Book  of  Hours,  a  remarkably  fine 
example,  and  in  almost  perfect  preservation,  the  final  bid 
for  which  was  ^1,950. 

In  the  second  week  in  February,  Messrs.  Sotheby  held 
a  four  days'  sale  of  books  and  manuscripts  from  various 
sources,  the  catalogue  extending  to  nearly  1,400  lots. 
There  were,  however,  comparatively  few  outstanding 
items,  as  can  be  judged  from  the  total  realised,  just  short  of 
^7,000.  The  following  are,  however,  worthy  of  record  : 
Voltaire's  works  (70  vols.,  1785-9),  ^106;  Rabelais' works, 
(1741),  ^77  ;  Daniell's  Voyage  Round  Great  Biitain,  with 
308  aquatint  plates  (1S14-26I,  ^122  ;  an  extra-illustrated 
copy  of  Lysons'  Magna  Bri/antiiea,  embellished  with  over 
2, 700  portraits  and  views,  ^235  ;  Warre's  Sketcliesin North 
America,  £^,i>■,  iMoli^re's  works  (1734),  lacking  two  plates, 
^160;  and  a  third  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays  (1664), 
^950.  The  same  firm  put  up  for  sale  on  February  5th 
and  6th  a  collection  of  autograph  letters  and  documents 
formed  by  the  late  C.  F.  Murray.  More  than  half  this 
collection  consisted  of  autograph  letters  and  manuscripts 
of  celebrated  artists,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  first 
day's  lots.  It  was  the  intention  to  ofter  this  section  in 
one  lot,  and  if  the  reserve  price  was  not  reached,  the  items 
were  to  be  sold  separately  as  catalogued.  This,  however, 
was  unnecessary,  the  163  lots  being  sold  for  ^2,000. 
On  the  second  day,  the  chief  item  was  a  letter  from 
Lucrezia  Borgia  to  Cardinal  D'Este,  thanking  him  for  a 
necklace,  which  fell  to  a  bid  of  £10. 
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Although  the  statement  may  seem  paradoxical,  the 
relatively  small  size  of  its  gallery  (5a,  Pall  Mall  East)  is 

a  distinct  asset  to  the  Roval  Society 

Royal  Society  of         r  n   ■    .         •     u-   ^       ,-   1 

of  Pamters  m  u  ater  Colours,  since  it 
Painters  in  1     ,        ,  ■        /■      j  j-  ■  ^ 

-„  _  ,  precludes  the  necessity  01  padding  with 

Water  Colours         '^  ./  , 

mediocre  works  by  outsiders.     Taken 

as  a  whole,   the   list  of  members  is  a  strong  one,   the 
technical   standard   being  correspondingly  high.     Since 
the  opening  of  the   174th  exhibition  found  the  Society 
minus  a  head,  ofiicial  lead  was  taken  by  the  Vice-President, 
iMr.  H.  Hughes-Stanton,  with  some  characteristic  land- 
scapes.     Mr.  \V.  Russell  Flint,  who  would  be  a  pillar  of 
any  body  with  which  he  might  be  connected,  supplied  a 
quota  of  admirable  drawings,  all  notable  for  dexterous 
draughtsmanship  and  distinguished  coloration.   Since  this 
is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  we  have  drawn  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Flint's  powers,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  but 
a  single  example  of  his  latest  output,  the  Models  posing 
as  Nausicaa  and  a  Companion,  fraught  with  wonderful 
passages  of  implied  modelling.     Another  notable  piece 
of  flesh-painting  figured  in  Mr.  Henry  S.  Tuke's  limpid 
Mortiiii^  Sufi.     A  hypercritical  Egyptologist  might  find 
fault  with  certain  details  in  Mr.  F.  Cayley  Robinson's  Last 
of  the  Sibyls — a  Blake-like  conception — but  the   same 
grounds  for  objection  were  not  to  be  found  in  his  spiritual 
head  of  St.  Bride.     A  very  able  and  lovingly  observed 
Lake  of   Thoune,   by   Mr.   Adrian    .Stokes;   a   sensiti\e 
impression  of  Visiting  the  Fleet :  Venice,  by  Miss  Clara 
Montalba  ;  Bracklinn,  an  arabesque  tree  pattern  by  Mr. 
Robert  Little ;  and  a  convincing  Poole  Harbour,  by  Mr. 
E.T.  Holding,  held  their  own  with  ease;  whilst  in  a  lesser 
category   must   be    mentioned   Mr.   \V.    Eyre   Walker's 
delicate  record  of  The  Church  Farm,  Icomb;  and  Miss 
Mildred  A.    Butler's  lyrical  study  o{  Snoivdrops  at  Kil- 
inurry.     Purple  and  Gold,  a  garden  scene  blazing  with 
colour,  aftbrded  an  opportunity  for  the  last-named  artist 
to  express  herself  with  greater  quality.    A  very  interesting 
distant  view  of  Chartres  Cathedral,  contrasted  against  a 
stretch  of  dusty  road  with  its  moving  life,  came  from  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Robert  \V.  .-Xllan  ;  and  Mr.  Harry  Watson 
had  dipped  his  brush  into  mellow  sunset  light  in  order 
to  depict  A  Small  Lake:  Evening.    Mr.  James  Paterson 
had   contrived  to  invest  the  uninspiring  topic  of  Tall 
Chimneys,  Edinburgh,  with  personal  interest ;   whilst  a 


word  must  be  spared  for  Mr.  Oliver  Hall's  truthful  sketch 
of  Kepier  Hospital,  Durham.  Mr.  tieorge  Clausen's 
contributions,  on  the  other  hand,  were  too  unimportant 
for  notice  ;  but  The  Connoisseur oiViX .C\w.\ii.&  .A.  Shepper- 
son  was  a  naive  and  charming  incident  of  child-life. 

CONTE.MPL.^TION  of  the  llith  exhibition  of  what, despite 
its  official  title,  must  still  remain  for  some  as  the  New 
Water   Colour   Society,   awakened    a 
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serious  train  of  thought.      For  nearly 
ninetyyears  the  Institutehasharboured 


the  work  of  many  aquarellists  of  ac- 
knowledged repute,  and  yet,  to-day,  its  success  can  only 
be  described  as  strictly  qualified.     The  fault  which,  to  be 
equitable,  it  shares  in  common  with  other  old-established 
bodies,  is  attributable  not  so  much  to  inditterent  technique 
as  to  lack  of  conceptional  development  on  the  part  of  a 
few  members.    These,  though  forming  a  distinct  minority, 
must  be  censured  since  they  belong  to  a  class  which  has 
done  its  unwitting  best  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  Bolshev- 
ist endeavour  in  younger  and  less  steadied  brains.    There 
is  nothing  radically  wrong  in  choosing  seventeenth-cen- 
tury subjects  as  motives,  but  when  one  finds  such  futilities 
as  a  couple  of  cavaliers  laughing  at  a  robin  (to  quote  a 
single  example ',  the  time  is  ripe  for  protest.    The  gentle- 
men who  indulge  in  these  weaknesses  are  probably  quite 
sincere,  but  they  must  be  made  to  realise  that  pot-boiling 
of  this  type  cannot  fail  to  injure  the  sacred  cause  of  art.    It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  tliat  the  strong  presidential  hand 
may  be  effectual  in  correcting  the  growth  of  these  ana- 
chronisms.    Sir  David  Murray,  indeed,  profiered  a  mute 
retort  by  displaying  one  of  the  most  intriguing  drawings 
which  he  has  ever  contributed  to  the  R.I.     His  Storm- 
worn  was  poetic  both  in  subject  and  rendition.     There 
was  a  spice  of  fai-rie  in   his  sympathetic  handling  and 
subtle  coloration  ofthe  battered  cliff's  and  rounded  pebbles, 
the  sweep  of  cirrus  clouds,  and  the  circling  gulls.    Wild- 
bird  life  formed  the  themes  of  several  forcible  sketches 
by  Mr.  Charles  Simpson,  and  the  much-painted  village 
oi  Bosham  elicited  a  direct  little  study  from  Mr.  Walter 
Rossitcr,  and  an  enamel-like  treatment  from  Mr.  George 
(Irahani.      .Mr.  H.  T.  Jarman's  Monlreiiil-sur-Mer  was 
an  excellent  essay  in  the  usage  of  flat  tones,  but  Mr. 
Oswald  Moser's  Tewkesbury, \.\\ong\\  attempted  on  similar 
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lines,  was  by  no  means  comparable.    Miss  D.  \V.  Haukes- 
ley's  smallest  exhibit  was  also  her  best — England^  a  scene 
from  a  hill-top,  rendered  with  perfect  finality  and  accord. 
Her  version  of  The  Descent  from  the  Cross  was  not  with- 
out  merit,    but  her  quasi-Oriental   style  was  hardly  in 
harmony  with  the  subject.     An  extravagant  example  of 
what  may  be  called  (without  prejudice)  magazine-cover 
art,  by  Mr.  Hal  Hurst,  did  not  gain  by  being  placed  in 
confliction  with  the  sterling  ciualities  of  Marauders,  Mr. 
John  Eyre's  study  of  rural  vermin  nailed  against  a  fence. 
Mr.  John  Hassall  was  responsible  for  a  pretentious  paint- 
ing of  The  Dealer,  which  displayed  a  lamentable  falling 
oft' in  technique.     The  same  could  not  be  urged  against 
Mr.   Fred  Taylor,   whose  Oriental  fantasia,   called   The 
Bathing  Pool,  A&fie:A  criticism.     One  could  voice  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  mystery  of  the  sombre  background,  the 
glinting  hues  of  the  richly  dressed  attendants,  the  pale 
flesh-tints  of  the  odalisque,  and  the  sheen  of  the  bronze- 
green  water.     Mr.  Taylor  had  many  remarkable  exhibits, 
which  it  would  be  pleasant  to  detail  at  length  did  space 
allow,  but  it  must  suffice  to  refer  briefly  to  his  other  large 
work.    The  Harbour,   glowing  with  luminous  tints,  and 
merely  wanting  a  slight  strengthening  of  foreground  to 
make  it  a  still  more  satisfying  production.     The  war  sur- 
vived in  a  few  small  scenes.      Mr.  Fred  Roe's  deft  little 
Victors'  Return  was  obviously  the  study  for  one  of  his 
last  year's  Academy  pictures,  but  his  IVell  Do?ie  (County) 
Regiment  made  a  first  appearance.     A  spirited  little  inci- 
dent of  hand-to-hand  fighting,  this  was  just  the  type  of 
subject  which  the  Imperial  War  Museum  has,  so  unwisely, 
neglected  to  obtain.      Mr.  Gilbert  Holiday's  Memory  of 
the  ^^ Big  Drive,"  October,  igiS,  was  another  war  scene 
to  the  life.     As  an  instance  of  elaborate  reconstructional 
work,  Mr.  F.  Matania's  ancient  Roman  Triclitiium  may 
be  cited  :  it  was  certainly  an  achievement,  but  it  could  not 
be  called  art.     Among  numerous  other  drawings  worthy 
of  the   visitor's   attention    may   be   included  An  Ideal, 
one  of  Mr.  James  Clark's  skilful  semi-nudes  ;  a  fascinating 
Impromptu,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Webster  ;  some  feeling  works 
by   Mr.    Oswald   Garside ;    and  characteristic  items  by 
Messrs.  George  C.  Haite,  Norman  Wilkinson,  John  M. 
Aiken,  J.  S.  Sanderson-Wells,  and  Lt.  X.  S.  Pitcher. 

The  twenty-sixth  exhibition  of  this  Society,  which  shared 
the  R.I.  Galleries  (195,  Piccadilly),  was  anything  but 
uplifting.  Amateurish  and  uninspired 
performances  abounded.  In  one  case 
a  member.  Miss  Isabel  Bannister,  ap- 
peared to  court  reactionary  methods  deliberately.  The 
Hon.  Mrs.  R.  F.  Boyle  provided  a  welcome  relief  by  her 
Portrait  of  a  gentleman  of  the  long  robe;  Mrs.  D.  G. 
Andrews  sent  a  powerfully  handled  Lancashire  Lass ; 
Miss  M.  de  M.  Edwards,  a  natural  and  easy  portrait  of 
Norman  Donaldson,  Lt.,  R.F.A.  \  and  Mrs.  I.  A.  Biggs, 
two  sympathetic  heads. 

The  Women's  International  Art  Club 

There  was  a  disappointing  level  of  mediocrity  at  the 
Women's  International  Art  Club's  E.\hibition,  held  at 
the  Grafton  Galleries  (Grafton  Street,  W.).     Interesting 
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work  was  distinctly  in  the  minority,  and  the  presence  of 
several  would-be  clever  canvases  did  not  help  to  restore 
the  balance.  Mrs.  E.  Borough  Johnson's  contributions 
were  too  pretentious  and  self-consciously  treated  to  carry 
conviction,  but  even  then  they  were  to  be  preferred  to 
some  noisy  near  neighbours.  They  were  better,  for 
instance,  than  The  Victorians,  by  Miss  Frances  Hodg- 
kins,  or  the  portraits  of  Gabriel  van  Schnell  and  The 
Painter  Tytgat,  by  Miss  Ethel  Walker.  The  latter  were 
meretricious  effects  of  crude  paint  unsustained  by  draw- 
ing, tone,  or  feeling.  Miss  Walker's  productions  were 
average  examples  of  the  lengths  to  which  self-styled 
"moderns"  will  go  in  order  to  obtain  a  cheap  efi'ect  of 
facility.  Miss  E.  M.  Collier's  Study  of  a  Nude — the  back 
view  of  an  attenuated  woman — had  also  some  pretensions 
to  unconscious  humour;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
a  freshness  about  Miss  Josephine  Mason's  August  Alorn- 
ing  which  served  as  a  cloak  for  a  certain  slovenliness  of 
execution.  Trying  as  were  some  of  the  worst  oftenders' 
pictures,  they  had  the  eH:ect  of  foiling  the  sophisticated 
items  to  a  higher  pitch  than  might  have  been  possible  in  a 
more  equally  standardised  display.  Miss  Irene  Ryland's 
view  through  a  window  on  A  Wet  Day  was  quite  an  en- 
gaging piece  of  expression  ;  whilst  the  sincerely  rendered 
Evening  at  Porthleven,  by  Miss  E.  M.  Davey,  and 
Harvest,  by  Miss  M.  E.  Atkins;  an  able  Corfe  Castle, 
by  Miss  G.  M.  Collcut  ;  some  clever  pastel  heads  by 
Miss  Wyn  George,  and  some  studiously  bizarre  drawings 
by  Mrs.  Averil  Burleigh,  were  all  noticeable.  The  Girl 
Resting  of  Mrs.  E.  Granger-Taylor  was  probabh'  the 
finest  item  in  the  whole  gallery ;  it  possessed  skilful  and 
feeling  manipulation  of  colour,  and  a  proper  regard  for 
tones  and  values.  Miss  A.  Paget-Kemp's  The  Thames — 
A  Spring  Evening  was  well  studied  as  to  aspect,  but  was 
oft" colour;  and  Miss  Adeline  M.  Fox's  Kingston-in-the- 
Downs,  though  raw,  was  not  without  merit.  Similar 
qualifications  could  hardly  be  made  on  behalf  of  Sir 
Galahad,  a  drawing  by  Mrs.  -A.  Duftes,  confessing  con- 
siderable ignorance  of  design  and  draughtsmanship; 
whilst  Miss  P.  K.  Emmerson  had  adhered  too  closely  to 
the  precepts  of  Beardsley  to  achieve  much.  Several  items 
from  such  hands  as  those  of  Mrs.  Norah  England  had 
appeared  previously,  and  therefore  need  not  be  detailed 
afresh.  Not  a  few  exhibitors  were  represented  by  either 
lithographs  or  wood-cuts  printed  in  colours,  the  most 
successful  items  being  provided  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Austen 
Brown  and  Misses  Arabella  L.  Rankin  and  Janet  Fisher. 

A  FINE  water-colour  is  a  gift  of  God.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  reason  why  so  much  mediocre  work  is  turned 
out.  There  are  many  accomplished 
ai-|uarellists  living  to-day,  but,  as  a 
rule,  their  productions  are  not  seen 
more  than  once  or  twice  a  year, 
whereas  amateurs  and  technically 
deficient  aspirants  crop  up  on  every  side  all  the  year 
round.  Fortunately,  Mr.  A.  Reginald  Smith,  a  selection 
of  whose  drawings  occupied  a  room  at  the  Fine  .Art 
Society  (148,  New  Bond  Street),  is  to  be  classed  with 
the  former  section.       His  style  is  one  of  conscientious 
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endeavour 
crowned  with 
considerable 
success.      His 
handling  is  deft, 
though  com- 
mendably  reti- 
cent passages 
are  not  wanting; 
his  colour  and 
tones  are  happy. 
In  certain  cases 
he  gets  very 
close  to  nature, 
but  is   profici- 
ent enough  to 
avoid  the  ten- 
dency towards 
prettiness,which 
is  mainly  the  re- 
sult of  imperfect 
observation  or 
executive  dis- 
ability.    Such 
charming  and 
distinctive 
water-  colours 
as  his  Vale  of 
Wharf e,  The 
(2ueen's  Head, 
hi  the  Limestone 
Country.,  and 
The  Storm 
Cloud,   form 
appreciable 
correctives  to  the  blundering  "advanced  "  essays  of  West- 
end  cafe  habitues. 

With  a  few  e.\ceptions,  the  Hon.  Walter  James's  land- 
scapes in  oils  were  undistinguished  by  any  great  feeling, 
although  the  painter  has  attained  some  skill  in  recording 
the  literal  aspect  of  rural  life.  Tlie  Htiel  Crags,  Redesdale, 
was  not  wanting  in  quality,  and  the  cloud  formation  in 
the  Cheviot  was  quite  the  most  laudable  passage  of  his 
exhibition,  but  the  majority  of  canvases  were  painty  and 
tedious.  A  few  minor  statuettes  by  Mr.  Alfred  t;ilbert 
afforded  relief  to  the  monotony,  comprising  such  inspired 
compositions  as  the  imaginative  conception  oiMors  fanua 
Vita,  and  the  more  naturalistic  Tragedy  atul  Comedy. 

Children  in  Art  formed  the  subject  of  a  charming  ex- 
hibition at  the  Macrae  Gallery  (95,  Regent  .Street)  during 

-P,      M  March  and  April.  .Mr.T.  Austen  Brown 

1  he  IVlacrae  .,  ,  ,     ,..   , 

Q^jjg^  contributed  some  half-dozen  canvases, 

of  which  \(\%John  and  Bal/yjohn  were 
specially  conspicuous.  The  former  was  remarkable  for 
its  luminosity,  whilst  the  latter,  a  full-length,  was  reminis- 
cent of  some  old  Flemish  painting.  Mr.  Philip  Hagreen's 
"ponxTnloi  Miss  Joan  RiTers-Afoore—a.  shy  little  person 
with  bobbed  hair— was  strikingly  quaint  in  realisation, 
although  not  perhaps  perfect  in  drawing.    To  several  of 
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her  Eastern 
groups,  M  iss 
Wy  n  G  eorge 
added  an  a d  - 
mirably  direct 
chalk  drawing 
o  f  Th  o  in  a  s,  a 
solemn  enough 
baby  making 
the  most  of  his 
comforter;  the 
characterisation 
was  excellent. 
Mrs.  Borough 
Johnson  was  less 
happy  in  her 
drawing  of  Re- 
becca  aitd  Terese 
O  s  t  ro  V  s  ky , 
whilst  Miss  Do- 
rothea Sharp's 
oils,  though 
sunny  and 
cheerful,  were 
insufficiently 
sophisticated  to 
bear  analysis. 

"Group  X" 

The  Royal 
Academy  suf- 
fers, no  doubt, 
from  certain 
constitutional 
disabilities,  but 
the  responsibility  for  remedying  them  should  be  relegated 
to  individuals  whose  own  works,  whether  pictorial  or 
literary,  are  a  sufficient  index  to  their  fitness  for  a  judi- 
cial enquiry.  Therefore  it  is  the  more  irritating  that  the 
little  "Group  X  "  should,  in  the  face  of  its  own  show  at 
the  Mansard  (lallery  (Tottenham  Court  Road),  launch 
vituperations  against  "the  large  official  exhibition  at 
Burlington  House."  If  the  Imjierial  War  Museum's  late 
effort  was  implicated,  there  might  be  some  slight  ground 
for  the  attack  :  but  one  gathers  that  it  is  the  Royal 
Academy  itself  that  has  awakened  the  holy  wrath  of  the 
" Group .\,"  which  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  "beyond 
redemption."  "It  is,"  fulminates  the  high-priest,  "a 
large  and  stagnant  mass  of  indescribable  beastliness,  that 
no  effort  can  reform  short  of  the  immediate  extinction  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  at  present  connected  with 
it."  It  is  difficult  to  sec  how  such  an  absurdly  exagger- 
ated piece  of  tub-thumping  can  be  taken  seriously.  At 
its  worst,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  worst  Academy 
exhibits  could  be  e\cr  so  dull  as  those  of  the  "Group  \." 
.Vbout  the  individual  items  at  the  group's  display  it  is  as 
well  to  be  silent  in  the  main.  Xo  good  purpose  can  be 
served  by  further  advertising  cranks.  Let  it  sulVice  that 
Mr.  Charles  Ginner's  Carting  Lane  at  least  bore  evidence 
to  careful  consideration  and  conscientious  application. 
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The  thirty-first  exhibition  of  the  London  Sketch  Club 
took  place  at  Walker's  Galleries  (i  i8,  New  Bond  Street). 
Mr.  Fred  Taylor  sent  a  couple  of  at- 
tractive little  water-colours,  depicting- 
pre-war  scenes  in  Germany;  and  Mr. 
Dudley  Hardy's  study  of  Breton  fisherfolk  gossiping 
Between  Showers  breathed  of  water-laden  atmosphere. 
Of  the  drawings  by  Mr.  S.  Bagot  de  la  Bere,  his  submarine 
fantasia,  The  Shotted  Hamjuock,vi?Lii\ic  most  technically 
appealing.  His  Eastern  Folk  was  treated  with  less 
finesse.  The  subject,  that  of  lions  being  loosed  upon  a 
wretched  pinioned  captive,  destroyed  the  humour  of  Mr. 
de  la  Bere's  style.  There  are  some  matters  too  grave 
for  jesting,  if,  indeed,  the  artist  was  jesting.  The  unhappy 
loss  of  his  right  hand  has  not  prevented  Mr.  Harold 
Earnshaw  from  making  headway  :  his  i1//// was  a  sympa- 
thetic performance.  Mr.  W.  H.  Barribal  presented  a 
selection  from  his  stock  of  cliches,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Studdy 
some  delightfully  funny  humoresques ;  whilst  Messrs. 
Alfred  Leete,  Graham  Simmons,  Leonard  R.  Brightuell, 
and  Montague  Dawsor^  supplied  notes  of  advantage. 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Ward's  admirable  sketch  portrait  in  oils 
o{  Dudley  Hardy,  Esg.,  merited  separate  comment. 


Childishness  is  a  beautiful  trait  in  youngsters;  in  art 
it  becomes  tedious.  M.  Edgard  Tytgat's  outlook,  if  his 
show  at  the  Twenty-One  Gallery 
(Durham  House  Street)  is  any  cri- 
terion, is  infantile.  His  mode  of  expression  is  sufficiently 
unformed  to  be  boring.  The  Iwo  scents.  After  the  Battle 
at  Eppeghen  and  The  Germans  in  Watermael,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  records  of  the  painter's  own  experiences. 
When  it  is  stated  that  a  boy  often  could  have  produced 
the  same  effects  without  undue  difficulty,  a  fair  idea  is 
afforded  of  their  scope.  His  other  contributions  display 
a  similar  disregard  for  artistic  canons :  the  best  of  them 
might  have  been  executed  with  facility  by  any  embryo 
art  student  of  ordinary  powers.  If  such  unsophisticated 
modernities  are  artistic,  then  we  are  all  artists.  It  may 
be  urged  in  extenuation  that  M.  Tytgat  was  probably  not 
responsible  for  the  mis-numbering  of  one  canvas — a  nude 
group  in  rural  surroundings — which,  according  to  the 
catalogue,  represented  an  In?i  Interior. 

A  "one-man  show"  of  more  genuine  value  was  held 
at  the  Chenil  Galleries  (King's  Road,  Chelsea)  by  Mr. 
Ian  Strang,  who,  as  the  son  of  Mr.  William  Strang,  has 
had  remarkable  facilities  in  acquiring  the  art  oi  etching. 
Mr.  Ian  Strang's  most  notable  asset  lies  in  the  power  to 
stand  resolutely  aloof  from  the  ephemeral  attitudes  which 
are  frequently  fatal  to  the  growth  of  youthful  expression. 
His  plates  display  a  sincere  regard  for  truth  which  has  at 
times  betrayed  him  into  over-insistence  on  minor  details, 
resulting  in  a  certain  restriction  of  outlook  ;  but  his  style 
is  always  healthy  and  appreciatory  of  the  picturesque  side 
of  life.  His  ScaJJblding  (\go%)  and  Puente  del  Agiea, 
Granada  ("1914),  indicate  the  high-water  mark  of  his 
achievements  up  to  the  present  time.  From  1914  to  last 
year,  Mr.  Strang's  work  was  interrupted  by  the  hiatus  of 
active  service,  so  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  his  limits  in 


etching  have  not  yet  been  i-eached.  A  mixed  collection 
of  works  was  placed  on  view  at  the  Chester  Gallery  (2, 
Chester  Terrace,  S.  W.  i)  in  aid  of  a  local  war  memorial. 
The  exhibits  included  Dogberry,  one  of  Mr.  J.  Seymour 
Lucas's  able  sanguine  studies;  some  directly  treated  water- 
colours  by  Messrs.  F.  Warren  Dow  and  F.  Chetwode 
Aiken;  acompetent  Afo«/.S'/./1/;V^^/,by  Mr.  J.  N.  Delbos; 
and  a  sympathetic  evening  transcript  of  Walberswick 
Church,  by  Mr.  William  T.  Wood.  There  was  little 
difficulty  in  recognising  in  Mr.T.  Birmey  (\\\}i\)s^s  Eastern 
Dancer  the  personality  of  Dacia,  as  she  appears  in  Chu- 
Chin-Chow.  This  clever  little  oil-painting  developed  to 
their  fullest  extent  the  daring  blue  and  gold  costume  and 
reddened  lips  and  toes  of  an  Oriental  charmer  as  conceived 
by  the  authorities  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre.  The  main 
purpose  of  Mr.  R.  Belfield's  exhibition  at  the  Camera 
Club  (17,  John  Street,  Adelphi)  was  to  further  justify  the 
touched  as  distinct  from  the  direct  photograph.  The 
studies  were  mainly  taken  from  the  nude  or  partly  draped 
figure,  and  Mr.  Belfield  succeeded  in  obtaining  some 
tasteful  effects. 

Another  interesting  Adelphi  show  was  held  at  the 
Twenty-One  Gallery  of  paintings  by  M.  Michel  Econo- 
mou,  a  Greek  who  started  life  as  a  mining  engineer. 
The  principal  feature  consisted  in  groups  of  ruins,  which, 
in  order  to  more  quickly  realise  the  appearance  of  dis- 
coloured marble,  splashed  and  veined  with  lichen,  the 
artist  had  painted  on  linen  instead  of  on  canvas.  By  this 
means,  M.  Economou  secured  considerable  subtlety  of 
effect.  Indeed,  his  best  work  was  accomplished  by  such 
methods. 

The  death,  on  March  4th,  of  Mr.  Louis  Duveen, 
removed  a  familiar  figure-head  from  the  art-world.  The 
late  Mr.  Duveen  was  a  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Joseph  Duveen,  and  the  con- 
trolling partner  of  the  famous  firm  in  this  hemisphere. 
During  the  war  his  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Red 
Cross  sales  at  Christie's  brought  him  to  special  popular 
prominence.      He  was  forty-six  years  of  age. 

On  February  22nd  passed  away  Mr.  George  Hugh 
Tabor,  of  Twickenham,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years. 
Mr.  Tabor,  whose  father  was  the  late  Charles  Tabor, 
studied  at  Julien's,  and  became  a  designer  at  Doulton's. 
After  leaving  the  works  he  gave  himself  up  to  propaga- 
ting his  views  on  art,  and  became  the  founder  of  the 
Thames  Valley  .A.rt  Club.  He  was  an  exhibitor  at  the 
London  Salon. 

Mr.  Francis  John  Williamson,  the  sculptor,  died  at 
Esher  on  March  12th.  Born  in  1833,  the  eldest  son  of 
Francis  Edward  Williamson,  he  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  Schools  under  John  Bell,  familiar  as  the  author 
of  the  Guard's  Memorial.  Subsequently  he  was  articled 
to  the  late  J.  H.  Foley,  R.A.  The  late  Mr.  Williamson 
executed  many  public  statues  of  royal  and  other  person- 
ages, including  the  well-known  figure  of  Queen  \'ictoria 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  of  which  there  are 
several  replicas  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  effigy  of  Dean 
Milman  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  He  first  exhibited  at 
Burlington  House  in  1853. 
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NAZ  lONALB-SDARTKbELLA 
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A  Portrait  of 
Robert  Burns, 
by  William 
Anderson 

We  are  en- 
abled to  repro- 
duce,  by  the 
courtesy  of  Mr. 
W.  M.  Gray,  an 
interesting"  por- 
trait of  Robert 
Burns,  which 
appears  to  have 
been  painted  by 
the  William 
Anderson  who 
exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy 
from  I  78  7  to 
1834.  When  the 
portrait  was 
brought  to  Mr. 
Gray's  notice,  it 
had  been  re  - 
lined,  but  remo- 
val of  the  back- 
ing revealed  the 
inscription 
William  .A.nder- 
son    Painter 

1757-1837,  ,, 
which,  be  it 
added,  are  the 
dates  accorded 
to  him  by  the 
usual  works  of 
reference.  .\ 
labelontheback 
of  the  frame 
recorded  that 
it  had  been 
"lent  by  Colin 
McPherson," 

thus  stimulating  exhibition 

the  belief  that  this  painting  is  identical  with  .\o.  68  of  the 
Burns  Centenary  Exhibition,  which  was  described  as  being 
by  a  "painter  unknown."  The  earliest  known  record  ol 
Anderson  in  public  documents  is  the  reference  to  his  ad- 
dress when  he  first  exhibited  at  Burlington  House.  -At 
that  time  he  was  living  at  Horsleydown,  and  from  then 
till  his  death  he  continued  to  send  in  his  works  from  subur- 
ban houses.  Although  his  birthplace  is  uncertain,  it  is 
always  placed  in  Scotland.  As  Highland  Mar>''s  brother, 
Robert  Campbell,  was  apprenticed  to  Peter  McPherson,  of 
Greenock,  whose  own  sister  married  a  stonemason  named 
Anderson,  Mr.  Gray  has  been  tempted  to  conjecture  a 
raison  (fi'/re  for  the  portrait.  In  this  belief  he  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  detail  that  William  Anderson  was  a 
shipwright  during  his  early  years,  a  calling  followed  by 
Peter  McPherson,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose 
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that  he  was  born 
at  Greenock.  It 
is  true  that  -An- 
derson exhibited 
as  a  painter  of 
marine  subjects, 
but  this  may 
serve  to  explain 
certain  technical 
irregularities  in 
the  limning  of 
the  portrait. 

Brussels 
Art  Notes 

T  H  K  exhibi- 
tion of  -M  arcel 
J  e  ffery s'  at 
the  "  Galerie 
Giroux"  proved 
extremely  su  c- 
cessful.  Nothing 
by  him  had  been 
shown  in  Bel- 
gium since  the 
outbreak  of  war ; 
and  the  nume- 
rous works 
which  he  painted 
in  England  sud- 
denly  demon- 
strated to  the 
Belgian  public 
a  w  o  n  d  e  r  f  u  1 
evolution  in  his 
sense  of  refined 
harmony. 

In  his  first 
works,  seen 
twenty  years 
ago,Jerteryswas 
somewhat  heavy 
and  opaque. 
Slowly  he  was 
altering  his  vision  and  method  of  brushwork  when  he  was 
compelled  by  the  Hun  to  leave  Belgium.  Already  at  that 
time  a  few  of  his  latest  water-colours  suggested  the  trend 
of  his  future  work  to  those  art-lovers  able  to  fathom  the 
meaning  of  these  new  essays.  Now  the  metamorphosis 
's  complete,  M.  Jefferys  perceives  and  renders  the  more 
delicate  and  subtle  harmonies  of  colour.  He  can  keep  in 
tone  the  most  daring  and  the  most  unusual  scale  of  hues. 
His  portraits,  landscapes,  flower  and  still-life  pieces, 
were  sheer  delight  to  those  who  like  radiant  freshness 
and  novelty  in  bright  colour  harmonies.  .A  study  of  a  girl 
in  black,  silver,  and  pink  was  selected  by  the  Belgian 
C;overnment  for  the  "  Musce  Royal  des  Heaux-.Arts  de 
Belgique,"  and  nearly  all  the  pictures  on  show  were  pur- 
chased by  clever  amateurs  and  collectors.  I  was  specially 
attracted  bv  the  series  of  views  of  the  river  Thames  at 
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Chelsea,  taken  by  Jefferys  from  the  windows  of  the  vari- 
ous studios  and  rooms  he  had  in  succession  all  along 
Cheyne  Walk  during  the  war  years.  The  Belgian  painter 
has  given  his  intimately  personal  interpretation  of  these 
celebrated  London  landscapes  without  any  remembrance 
of  Turner's  or  Whistler's  art. 

The  sale  of  the  Lamberty  collection  was  the  artistic 
event  of  the  last  week  of  iVIarch.  For  the  first  time  in 
Belgium  a  large  number  of  pictures  by  Belgian  artists 
still  living  or  recently  deceased  fetched  very  high  prices. 
Formerly  it  was  justly  said  that  to  buy  pictures  direct  from 
the  artists  was  a  very  bad  investment,  the  same  pictures, 
when  later  sold  by  auction,  being  given  away  for  very  little 
money,  and  always  for  much  less  than  had  been  originally 
paid  to  the  painters.      Now  all  this  is  altered. 

Every  work  of  the  Lamberty  collection  went  very  dear. 
Pictures  by  the  late  Jan  de  Greef,  purchased  about  ten 
years  ago  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  francs,  were 
sold  for  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand.  A  small  panel,  four 
inches  square,  by  the  kite  Alfred  Stevens,  fetched  three 
thousand  francs,  and  two  pictures  by  the  late  Constantin 
Meunier,  thirty  thousand  francs.  Even  works  signed  by 
men  who  are  now  in  their  forties  were  acquired  for  three 
or  four  times  more  than  Vl.  Lamberty, had  paid  fortheni. 
The  same  thing  happened  with  the  sculptures,  drawings, 
etchings,  and  illustrated  books;  and  the  whole  collection, 
which  had  cost  the  owner  less  than  eighty  thousand  francs, 
produced  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand.  Nobody  can 
argue  now  that  collecting  works  of  art,  even  by  unknown 
young  Belgian  artists,  is  a  poor  investment. 

Mr.  Charles  Leon  Cardon,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
"Musee  Royal  des  Beaux-Arts  de  Belgique,"  has  once 
more  presented  the  galleries  with  very  valuable  works.  His 
gift  includes  a  picture  (dated  1675)  t)y  Gonzales  Coques 
and  W.  S.  Von  Ebrenberg,  representing  a  royal  wedding 
in  the  Cathedral  St.  Rombaut  at  Malines  ;  a  picture  by 
Josse  de  Momper  and  Francois  Franck,  representing  a 
hunting  party  in  Spain ;  and  a  portrait  bust  of  the  Belgian 
painter,  Louis  Gallait,  by  Carrier-Belleuse,  the  French 
sculptor.  The  work  of  de  Momper  is  a  specially  interest- 
ing gift,  because  the  artist  was  not  yet  represented  in  the 
museum — an  often  noticed  gap  is  thus  filled.  —  P.L. 


Notes  from  Italy 


The  Committee  of  the  Venice  International  Exhibition 
of  Art,  which  is  announced  to  be  opened  at  the  end  of 
April,  has  just  issued  its  "cartello,"  or 
coloured  manifesto,  of  the  exhibition, 
which  has  been  produced  by  the  Istituto  d'Arti  Grafiche 
of  Bergamo.  As  in  preceding  exhibitions,  this  ' ' cartello " 
is  the  work  of  Augusto  Sezanne,  and  is  really  a  very 
beautiful  creation.  The  artist  has  here  imagined  three 
"popolane" — those  women  of  the  people  at  Venice  who, 
with  their  black  shawls,  their  elegant  and  careful  coifiure 
and  neat  shoes,  are  really  a  race  apart — seated  together 
in  one  of  the  "sale"  of  the  exhibition,  with  the  eighteenth- 
century  votive  church  of  the  Salute  as  a  background. 
Yet  this  characteristic  temple,  mirrored  in  the  Grand 
Canal,  where  gondolas,  rowing-boats,  and  little.steamers 
pass  in  busy  confusion,  does  not  appear  in  his  design  as 


taken  directly  from  nature,  but  as  reproduced  and  framed 
within  some  great  canvas,  which  he  has  imagined  as 
hung  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Mostra. 

I  have  mentioned  already  in  these  columns  that  the 
British  Pavilion  will  not  be  open  to  represent  the  art  of 
our  nation  or  empire  in  the  1920  Mostra.  However  much 
we  may  regret  this,  it  is  fair  to  mention  the  reasons  stated 
by  Mr.  Marcus  Huish,  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  British 
Committee,  in  his  letter  published  in  The  Times  last 
month.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are  lack  of  time, 
difliculties  of  transport,  and  the  disadvantage  of  the 
present  exchange,  as  affecting  possible  sale  prices  abroad  ; 
and  these  last  two  points  seem  really  serious  and  practi- 
cal ones.  I  gather  from  the  President  of  the  Society  of 
"Acquerellisti  Lombard!"  that  there  is  some  prospect 
of  an  International  Exhibition  being  organised  next  year 
in  Milan;  if  this  plan  materialises,  we  may  hope  that 
English  art  will  find  its  place. 

The  first  number  of  the  Rasscgna  a'Arie  Aiitica  e 
Afoderna^  in  its  new  monthly  form,  now  published  at 
Rome,  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Dr.  Corrado  Ricci, 
promises  well,  being  more  attractive  and  lighter  than  the 
previous  quarterly  issue,  the  last  of  which  covered  the 
months  from  September  to  December  of  1919. 

A  recent  exhibition  of  interest  has  been  that  of  three 
artists — Lerche,  Martini,  and  Cavaglieri — at  the  Pesaro 
Gallery  of  Milan.  Lerche,  who  in  the  years  before  the 
war  had  his  workshop  in  Venice  and  his  studio  at  Rome, 
is  well  known  for  the  high  quality  of  his  designs  in  bronze, 
terra-cotta,and  glass-work.  Martini  is  a  brilliant  draughts- 
man, whose  work  in  black  and  white  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  literary  genius  of  Edgar  Poe,  whom  he  illustrates  here. 

I  hear  from  Venice  to-day  that  the  Jury  for  acceptance 
of  works  presented  for  the  Twelfth  International  Art 
Exhibition  has  presented  its  verdict  to  the  President, 
with  the  following  letter  ; — 

"To  Prof.   Giov.anni  Bordiga, 

President  of  the  Twelfth  International  Exhibition. 
"This  Jury,  called  upon  to  select  the  works  of  the  artists 
competing  lor  the  twelfth  Mostra,  having  regard  to  the 
disturbance  caused  in  all  spirits  by  the  world-war,  has 
decided  to  use  a  certain  freedom  {iarghezca)  in  admitting 
painting,  sculpture,  and  black  and  white  in  their  mani- 
festations of  the  most  diverse  tendencies,  and  has  the 
intention  of  favouring — following  in  this  the  desires  of 
their  President — the  youthful  aspirations,  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  a  collection  of  works  which  reflect  the  un- 
quiet and  tormented  researches  of  the  present  generation. " 

There  follows  the  list  of  the  works  accepted  and  the 
names  of  the  Jury,  who  are  Philip  Zincken  (President), 
Aldo  Carpi,  Beppe  Ciardi,  Jules  Van  Biesbroeck,  and 
Adolfo  Wildt.       Dated  Venice,  April  4th,  1920. 

There  have  been  presented  to  the  Jury  484  artists  with 
1,127  works;  of  these,  175  artists  with  272  works  are 
accepted.  The  relation  between  works  accepted  and 
those  presented  is  therefore  about  24  per  cent.  ;  in  the 
last  exhibition  it  was  about  13  per  cent. — S.  B. 
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"John  ZoFFany,  R.A.,"  by  Lady  Victoria  Manners  and 
Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson.      (John  Lane.     £7  7s.  net) 

When  in  1766  Gainsborough  sent  to  Spring  Garden  his 
portrait  of  Garriclc  leaning  against  a  bust  of  Shakespeare, 
the  critic  ot  the  Public  Advertiser  chided  him  for  having 
carelessly  "drawn  from  an  original  which  a  Reynolds  and 
a  Zoffani  hath  so  admirably  portrayed."  At  the  date  of  this 
utterance  the  star  of  Gainsborough  had  not  fully  risen,  for 


he  was  still  a  provincial  artist,  personally  unknown  to  most 
of  the  London  writers;  but  even  so,  it  is  difficult  for  present- 
day  readers  to  realise  that  in  the  seventh  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century  he  was  regarded  as  an  inferior  portrait 
painter  to  Zoffany.  The  latter  artist  is  not  adequately  re- 
presented in  any  national  institution  ;  the  pictures  ascribed 
to  him  in  sale  catalogues  are  too  frequently  the  work  of 
imitators  and  copyists,  and  until  this  sumptuous  volume 


GROUP    REPRESENTING   WILLIAM    FERGUSON,    GREAT-GRANDFATHER    OF  THE   OWNER,    COMMEMORATING    WITH    HIS 
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was  issued,  there  was  no  independent  biography  of  him 
in  existence.  This  void  is  now  amply  filled  by  a  book 
that  must  rank  as  one  of  the  most  complete  and  best 
illustrated  biographies  of  any  English  artist.  The  work, 
if  it  does  not  reconcile  the  reader  to  the  Public  Ad- 
vertiser criticism,  will  at  least  show  him  that  the  gap 
between  Gainsborough  and  Zoffany  is  not  so  wide  as  he 
thought,  and  that  in  some  respects  the  Anglo-German 
painter  is  the  superior  of  his  English  contemporaries. 
Lady  A'ictoria  Manners  is  responsible  for  some  of  the 
letterpress,  though  her  chief  work  was  the  hunting  out 
of  Zofifany's  pictures — a  formidable  task  when  it  is  re- 
membered how  meagre  was  the  information  concerning 
their  whereabouts.  That  she  has  admirably  succeeded 
in  her  efforts  is  shown  by  the  profusion  and  quality  of 
the  illustrations — nearly  two  hundred  in  number— from 
Zoftany's  paintings,  reproduced  in  colour,  photogravure, 
and  half-tone.  This  is  supplemented  by  a  catalogue 
giving  full  particulars  of  these  and  all  other  of  Zoffany's 
known  works,  another  of  the  engravings  issued  after 
him,  and  various  other  useful  appendices.  Dr.  William- 
son has  accumulated  a  lot  of  entirely  fresh  information 
for  his  biography,  and  the  story  he  tells  makes  highly  inter- 
esting reading.  The  artist  was  born,  not  at  Ratisbon  in 
1733,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  at  Frankfort-on-Main, 
eight  years  earlier.  When  a  boy  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Michael  Speer,  a  painter  of  religious  subjects  living  in 
Ratisbon.  He  left  him  long  before  his  apprenticeship 
had  expired,  absconding  into  Italy  with  some  of  his 
father's  money.  Nothing  is  known  about  his  career  in 
that  country,  and  little  can  be  definitely  stated  about  him 
until  he  came  to  England  with  a  German  wife.  Dr. 
Williamson  places  this  event  about  1761,  though  some 
authorities  make  it  three  years  earlier.  However  this 
may  be,  Zoftany  at  first  was  by  no  means  successful,  and 
his  wife  left  him  to  return  to  her  native  country.  The 
artist  was  nearly  reduced  to  destitution  when  he  was 
introduced  to  Stephen  Rimbault,  the  clock-maker,  who 
■employed  him  to  decorate  the  faces  of  his  timepieces. 
From  this  employment  he  went  to  paint  draperies  for 
Benjamin  Wilson,  the  portrait  painter,  who  gave  him  a 
salary  of  £\o  a  year.  A  successful  picture  of  Garrick 
and  Mrs.  Gibber  in  Tlie  Fanner's  Return,  exhibited  at  the 
Society  of  Artists  in  1 762,  released  him  from  this  drudgery 
by  elevating  him  at  a  single  bound  into  the  position  of 
leading  theatrical  painter  of  the  day.  The  next  few  years 
permanently  established  his  position.  In  1770  he  sent  to 
the  first  exhibition  of  the  Academy  a  painting  of  Garrick, 
Burton  and  Palmer  \nTke  Alchy7iiist,\\\\\c\\wa.%  purchased 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  for  100  guineas  and  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  for  150  guineas,  the 
artist  receiving  the  latter  amount.  This  transaction  shows 
that  Zoftany  was  receiving  prices  that  compared  favour- 
ably with  those  of  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
work  only  measured  41 J  in.  by  39  in.  At  that  time  Sir 
Joshua  was  receiving  150  guineas  for  a  whole-length  por- 
trait and  70  guineas  for  a  join,  by  40  in.,  and  Gains- 
borough 100  guineas  for  the  former  and  40  guineas  for 
the  latter.  No  other  portrait  painter  at  the  time  was  paid 
anything  like  these  amounts.     At  the  same  exhibition  he 


showed  a  portrait  of  George  111.  and  his  family,  the  first 
of  several  commissions  with  which  the  king  honoured 
him.  The  next  year  saw  his  well-known  picture,  quaintly 
styled  Academicians  of  the  Royal  Academy,  which  \ied 
with  West's  Death  of  Wolfe  in  being  the  most  popular 
picture  of  the  year.  Zoffany  now  apparently  had  the  ball 
at  his  feet ;  he  had  acquired  an  unrivalled  reputation  for 
portrait  groups  and  representations  of  theatrical  scenes, 
and  possessed  a  good  connection  for  portraits  of  the 
orthodox  size,  and  others  executed  on  a  scale  smaller  than 
life  ;  but  he  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  settle  down  in 
one  place.  After  an  abortive  attempt  to  join  Captain 
Cook  as  artist  to  his  exploring  expedition  in  the  South 
Seas,  he  set  out  for  Italy  late  in  1 772  to  paint  the  Tribuna 
at  Florence  for  George  111.,  a  picture  which,  though 
containing  much  beautifully  executed  detail,  was  far  too 
crowded  to  be  an  artistic  success.  Zoftany  went  on  from 
Italy  to  \'ienna,  where  he  was  created  a  Baron  by  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  did  not  return  home  until 
1779.  He  was  still  in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  and 
subsequently  painted  some  of  his  best  pictures,  but  his 
position  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been.  Gainsborough 
had  migrated  to  London  and  was  enjoying  the  royal 
patronage  ;  Romney  was  rivalling  Reynolds  in  popular 
favour,  and  other  men  were  coming  to  the  front.  In  1783 
Zoftany  went  to  India,  where  he  stayed  seven  years,  earn- 
ing large  sums  of  money  and  executing  some  of  his  best 
and  some  of  his  worst  productions.  He  was  sixty-five 
when  he  returned,  and  though  he  continued  painting  for 
another  ten  years,  he  did  nothing  to  enhance  his  now 
waning  reputation.  HediediniSio.  His  desire  for  change 
and  travel  continued  to  the  last,  and  even  after  he  was 
an  octogenarian  he  made  an  expedition  to  the  Continent. 
Zoftany,  if  not  quite  in  the  first  rank  of  English  artists, 
wasamasterinhisown  especial  line — what  Hogarth  called 
"conversation  pieces,"  but  which  may  be  better  described 
as  portrait  groups  executed  on  a  scale  considerably  smaller 
than  life.  In  these  he  surpassed  Hogarth,his  exemplar,  for 
the  latter  was  never  at  his  best  in  these  pictures,  which  did 
not  permit  him  to  exercise  either  his  inventive  or  dramatic 
instinct.  Zoffany  alone  among  his  contemporaries  could 
place  a  group  in  a  pleasing  pictorial  arrangement  and  do 
justice  to  the  features  of  every  individual  sitter.  He  was 
both  a  good  draughtsman  and  colourist,  and  painted  dra- 
peries and  objects  of  still-life  with  the  skill  and  precision 
of  the  Dutch  masters.  His  pictures  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  costumes  and  environment  of  fashionable  society  of 
his  time  than  those  of  any  other  artist.  One  suspects,  too, 
that  he  gave  the  most  truthful  likenesses  of  his  sitters. 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  idealised  their  subjects ; 
Zoffany  painted  them  as  he  saw  them,  and  his  figures, 
if  neither  so  graceful  nor  dignified  as  those  of  his  great 
contemporaries,  smack  more  of  reality.  His  work  exer- 
cised a  greater  influence  on  English  art  than  is  generally 
recognised.  Besides  de  Wilde,  Clint,  Harlow,  and  other 
men  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Frith  and  some  of 
his  contemporaries  must  be  accounted  among  Zoftany's 
followers.  Though  imitating  Hogarth  in  their  choice  of 
subjects,  they  realised  them  in  Zoffany's  manner,  but  lacked 
his  feeling  for  colour  and  his  keen  sense  of  the  picturesque. 
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Mr.  Courtnkv  Lewis  has  furnished  a  much-needed 
supplement  to  his  records  of  Baxter  prints  by  giving  an 
exhaustive  catalogue  raisonne  of  the 
publications  of  Baxter's  greatest 
followers  and  imitators,  Robert  and 
Abraham  Le  Blond.  Their  prints 
are  almost  as  numerous  as  Baxter's, 
and  their  original  works  vie  in 
artistic  quality  with  those  of  their 
predecessor.  For  many  years  unscrupulous  dealers  en- 
deavoured to  pass  them  off  as  genuine  examples  of  the 
latter,  obliterating  or  cutting  off  the  Le  Blond  signature  ; 
but  now  they  are  being  collected  for  their  own  sake,  and 


"TheLe  Blond 
Book,"  by  C.  T. 
Courtney  Lewis 
(Sampson  Low, 
Marstoii  &  Co. 
lOs.  6d.  n^t) 


the  publication  of  .Mr.  Lewis's  book  will  give  a  fresh  im- 
petus to  their  popularity.  His  catalogue  vies  with  his  former 
works  in  its  fullness,  accuracy,  and  interest,  and,  like  them, 
will  prove  indispensable  to  all  serious  collectors  of  either 
Baxter's  or  Le  Blonds'  prints.  The  author  gives  a  history 
of  the  Le  Blonds' careers  and  short  descriptions  and  lists  of 
the  productions  of  the  other  printers  who  worked  under 
Baxter's  licenses.  The  suggestion  that  such  licenses  should 
be  granted  was  made  by  Lord  Brougham  when  hearing 
Baxter's  appeal  for  the  extension  of  his  patent,  originally 
given  him  in  1836.  The  appeal  was  heard  in  1849,  and 
resulted  in  the  patent  being  extended  to  1 854,  so  that  all  the 
work  produced  under  Baxter's  license  was  issued  between 
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these  two  dates.  Le  Blond  and  Co.  became  in  September, 
1849,  the  tirst  oftheHcensees.  Other  licensees  were  Joseph 
Mansell,  W.  Dickes  and  Co.,  Bradshaw  and  Blacklock, 
Kronheim  and  Co.,  Myers  and  Co.,  and  George  Cargill 
Leighton,  who  published  prints  of  varied  qualities,  a  num- 
ber of  which  Mr.  Lewis  recommends  to  collectors.  None 
of  them,  however,  had  the  output  of  Le  Blond,  or  continued 
their  production  so  long.  The  firm  was  founded  by  the  two 
brothers,  who  about  1840  established  themselves  in  Wal- 
brookas  "steel  and  copper-plate  engravers  and  printers." 
Abraham,  the  younger,  appears  to  have  been  the  more 
industrious  and  persevering  of  the  two,  and  to  him  must 
be  credited  the  production  of  the  best  of  the  Le  Blond 
prints.  The  first  was  issued  in  1850,  and  only  six  years 
later  Robert  left  the  firm.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
firm  published  only  small  subjects,  and  it  was  not  until 
1865  that  any  print  appears  of  really  considerable  dimen- 
sions. In  186S  the  whole  stock  of  Baxter's  plates  were 
secured,  and  Le  Blond  and  Co.  issued  reprints  from  them 
— now  known  as  Le  Blond  Baxters — which,  owing  to  the 
wear  of  the  plates  and  other  causes,  hardly  equal  the 
originals.  Their  production  was  not  a  success,  as  they 
could  not  compete  in  price  with  the  cheap  chromo-litho- 
graphs  then  flooding  the  country.  Le  Blond  and  Co.  were 
compelled  to  cease  publishing,  and  their  plates,  blocks,  and 
stock  were  stored  away  until  purchased  by  Mr.  Mockler  in 
1 893.  Mr.  Lewis's  catalogue  gives  particulars  of  1 27  series 
of  plates  and  single  plates  published  by  Le  Blond  and  Co. , 
with  their  present  values  ;  he  also  enumerates  over  a  hun- 
dred of  the  principal  prints  issued  by  other  licensees.  The 
volume  is  conveniently  arranged,  well  illustrated,  and 
forms  a  highly  valuable  addition  to  Mr.  Lewis's  series  of 
works  dealing  with  colour-prints. 

The  Practical  Book  of  Interior  Decoration  may  be 

looked  upon  as  a  half  sequel  to   The  Practical  Book  of 
Period  Furniture,  written  by 

"The  Practical  Messrs.    Donaldson   Eberlein   and 

Book  of  Interior  Abbot  McClure   in   1914.      In  the 

Decoration,"  by  ^^^^    ^^^^-^    fj^^^g   j^o    gentlemen 

Harold  Donaldson  ,^^^,^  j^^^  ^j^^  assis'tance  of  Mr. 

Eberletn,  Abbot  ^.A^s^xA    Stratton    HoUoway,    and 

McClure,  and  ,         .    ,                 j        j         u  »      .■   1 

„  ,           '  the  trio  have  produced  a  substantial 

tdward  Stratton  ,            ,              ,         .             , 

TT  ,,  /T  D  volume,  larger  than  Its  predecessor 
rioUoway.     (J.  D. 

T  .      .        „  /-    X  bv  about  eighty  pages   of  letter- 

Lippmcott  Co.)  -                     a     1    i-  b 

press  and  over  120  plates.  The 
increase  in  bulk  is  warranted  by  the  scope  of  the  subject, 
for  "interior  decoration"  embraces  the  work  of  architect, 
artist,  and  upholsterer,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cabinet- 
maker. The  book  is  thoroughly  practical,  forming  a  lucid 
introduction  to  the  different  periods  and  styles  of  decora- 
tion, with  sound  advice  as  to  their  application  to  modern 
interiors.  The  authors  take  up  their  theme  at  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance  and  bring  it  down  to  the  present  day, 
a  large  proportion  of  both  letterpress  and  illustrations 
being  devoted  to  modern  repetitions  and  developments 
of  old  work.  English  and  American  antique  work  is 
passed  over  more  slightly  than  that  of  several  other 
countries  as  being  better  known  to  the  readers,  and  in 
this  section,  perhaps,   the   authors   hardly  do   sufficient 


justice  to  some  of  the  earlier  men  like  Kent  or  Chambers, 
the  former  of  whom,  as  well  as  Horace  Walpole,  is  given 
an  unauthorised  knighthood.  The  French  section  is 
treated  very  fully,  and  the  chapters  devoted  to  Italian 
and  Spanish  work  are  to  be  heartily  welcomed,  as  the 
decorative  work  of  these  countries  is  apt  to  be  almost 
ignored  in  books  intended  for  the  general  reader. 
Having  described  the  different  national  styles  in  the  first 
portion  of  the  work,  the  writers  proceed  to  discourse 
on  their  practical  application  to  modern  requirements. 
\'ariety,  they  suggest,  can  be  secured  by  mixing  the  con- 
temporary work  of  different  countries,  and  thus  attain  a 
congruity  of  period.  One  would  not  be  disposed  to  lay 
so  much  stress  on  the  latter  point  as  the  writers.  Old 
English  country  houses  often  epitomise  several  centuries 
in  both  their  architecture  and  furniture,  and  yet  their 
different  portions  and  their  contents  appear  both  congruous 
and  harmonic.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  set  rule  in 
the  matter ;  an  artist's  studio  filled  with  articles  belonging 
to  all  ages  and  climes  often  appears  a  beautiful  apartment, 
while  a  correct  period  room  may  look  unduly  stiff  and 
formal,  or  be  rendered  unattractive  by  containing  furniture 
correct  in  point  of  time  but  badly  proportioned  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  apartment.  On  the  latter  point,  how- 
ever, the  readers  of  the  book  are  hardly  likely  to  err,  for 
its  authors  lay  great  stress  on  the  proper  spacing  of  furni- 
ture and  pictures.  Numerous  illustrations  are  given  of 
rooms  correctly  set  out,  as  well  as  a  few  marred  by  mis- 
taken arrangement  or  the  introduction  of  incongruous 
items.  In  every  instance  the  faults  are  explained  and 
practical  suggestions  made  to  remedy  them.  Colour  enters 
\  ery  largely  into  the  writers'  schemes  of  decoration  and 
valuable  advice  is  given  regarding  its  harmonic  arrange- 
ment, several  suggested  schemes  being  illustrated.  Alto- 
gether the  volume  forms  a  practical  and  valuable  work, 
useful  alike  to  professional  decorators  and  the  occupants  of 
houses  and  flats  anxious  to  arrange  their  apartments  taste- 
fully and  effectively.  They  will  find  much  useful  advice 
regarding  matters  not  usually  referred  to  in  works  of  this 
kind,  such  as  the  placing  of  a  bowl  of  flowers  in  a  position 
where  the  hues  of  the  blossoms  will  tell  out  to  the  best 
advantage;  suitable  bird-cages  to  harmonise  with  various 
stvles  of  furniture ;  lamps  and  lamp-shades,  and  other 
household  oddments  usually  selected  with  little  regard  to 
their  appearance  with  other  furniture. 

This   attractively    mounted    monograph   on    Charles 
Shannon   contains  ten  full-page   plates   in   colour  from 
oil-paintings   by  the  artist,  and  a 
Masters  of  Modern       reproduction  in  monochrome  of  a 
"■"•  •  design  for  cretonne.      The  quality 

"Charles  Shannon,       ^j-  ^j^^     ,^^^  j^  excellent,  and  they 

A  R  A    "  bv 

'       '  give  a  very  good  idea  of  Mr.  Shan- 

"Tis."     (Colour,  ,  ',     ■  .      ,  J. 

non  s   work  in   a  single  medium 

Ltd.     7s.  6d.  net)  ,     •       ^,      ,     .  r  ,^c  \.- 

during  the  last  few  years.     Of  his 

earlier   pictures,   only   Tibullus  in  t/ie  House  of  Delia 

and  The  Wood  Nymph  are  included,  but  this  imperfect 

representation  is  not  of  material  importance,   for   Mr. 

Shannon's  style  and  choice  of  subjects  remain  almost 

unchanged,  and  there  is  no  striking  distinction  between 
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his  present  works  and  those  of  twenty  years  back.  A 
full  and  useful  list  is  given  of  the  artist's  paintings, 
pastels,  lithographs,  and  woodcuts,  with  the  dates  of 
their  production.  A  critical  commentary  of  four  thou- 
sand w-ords  on  the  artist's  achievements  is  contributed 
by  "Tis,"  but  it  would  have  been  better  had  it  been 
shorter  and  less  diffusive.  It  nevertheless  contains 
much  thoughtful  and  well -understood  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Shannon's  work. 

We  regret  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  continuous  advance 

in  prices  of  everything  connected  with  book  publishing, 

.Mr.  Algernon  Graves  fears  that 

"Art  Sales,"  by  j^  ^^.j,j  ^^  impossible  for  him  to 

Algernon  Graves,         .  ,  ,  , 

*  issue  the  remammg  volumes  oi 

his  Art  Sales.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  arrangement  may  be  made  to  ensure  the  pub- 
lication of  this  invaluable  work,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
utility  to  all  collectors  interested  in  pictorial  art.  The 
book  has  been  fully  completed  in  manuscript,  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  almost  a  national  loss  if  the  results 
of  Mr.  Graves's  labours  cannot  be  made  available  to 
the  public. 

Comp.\R.\tivi;lv  recent  discoveries  have  pushed  back 

the   beginning   oi    Greek   architecture    to   a    period    far 

anterior  to   the   Homeric  era,  and 

"Hellenic  j^^^.g  bi-Qught  to  light  the  actual 


Architecture : 
Its  Genesis  and 
Growth,"  by 
Edward  Bell, 
M.A.,  F.S.A. 
(G.  Bell  and  Sons, 
Ltd.     7s.  6d.  net) 


palaces  and  buildings  which  legend 
tells  us  were  lived  in  by  Theseus 
and  other  half-mytlii  cal  heroes. 
The  time  that  elapsed  between  the 
building  of  the  earliest  of  these  and 
the  building  of  the  Parthenon  is 
greater  than  the  interval  which 
separates  the  latter  event  from  our  own  era.  Until  Dr. 
Schliemann's  explorations  on  the  site  of  Troy  the  works 
erected  in  the  earlier  period  were  comparatively  unknown, 
but  his  discoveries  showed  that  a  highly  civilised  people 
had  flourished  on  the  coasts  of  .i^sia  Minor  long  before  the 
rise  of  Athens  and  the  other  cities  of  European  Greece. 
At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  exca\  ations  of 
Sir  Arthur  Evans  at  Knossos,  in  Crete,  revealed  that  the 
Mycena'an  civilisation,  during  which  the  successive  cities 
of  Troy  flourished,  was  merely  the  oft"-shoot  of  an  earlier 
civilisation  that  had  its  chief  focus  in  the  island.  Its 
earliest  period  appears  to  have  been  contemporaneous 
with  the  third  Egyptian  dynasty,  n.d  3000;  it  thus  ante- 
dated Homer's  siege  of  Troy  by  over  1,800  years,  and 
the  invasion  of  the  Dorians — the  ancestorsof  the  Spartans 
and  their  immediate  neighbours — by  nearly  twenty  cen- 
turies. Mr.  Hell  has  availed  himself  of  the  knowledge 
gained  by  these  discoveries  to  write  a  lucid  history  of 
Hellenic  architecture,  showing  its  developments  step  by 
step  from  its  rude  beginnings  in  the  neolithic  age  until  its 
culmination  in  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Parthenon  and 
the  tyjjical  buildings  characterising  the  greatest  period  01 
Greekart.  He  professes  only  to  have  producedan  epitome 
of  the  subject,  but  he  treats  it  with  sufficient  detail  to 
abundantly  satisfy  the  necessities  of  the  ordinary  student. 


H  e  covers  more  ground  than  has  been  done  in  any  previous 
publication,  and  though  there  are  numerous  books  indi- 
vidually dealing  with  various  portions  of  it  in  far  greater 
detail,  there  is  none  giving  a  clearer  idea  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Greek  architecture  as  a  whole.  Written  in  a 
concise,  yet  interesting  manner,  informed  with  wide  and 
accurate  knowledge,  and  well  illustrated,  the  work  should 
speedily  become  a  standard  text-book. 

Sl.KTV  years  ago  Emerson  praised  Sir  John's  Soane's 
Museum  as  being   "well  packed  and  well  saved,"  and 
the  description   applies  to  it  with 
"  Description  of  gqual  force  to-day.      There  is  no 

the  House  and  more   interesting  place  to  visit  in 

Museum  ot  Sir  London  than  the  too  little  known 

John  Soane"  institution  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 

Tenth  Edition  ^^.^^^  j^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  pictures,  sculp- 

Edited  by  Arthur  .  .  i  ■.     .        1 

~,.   -^  .         ,-  ^   .  ture,  old  furniture,  architectural 

T.  Bo  ton,  F.S.A., 


F.R.I.B.A.  (Soane 
Museum.     Is.  net) 


drawings,  and  its  wide  variety  of 
interesting  and  beautiful  archa-o- 
logical  relics.  A  new  edition  of 
the  handbook  to  the  museum  has  been  compiled  by  the 
curator,  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Bolton,  which,  though  only  the 
same  price  as  former  issues,  contains  several  additional 
features.  These  comprise  an  introduction  dealing  with 
Soane's  career,  a  historical  note  on  the  house,  illustrated 
by  plans,  outline  biographies  of  the  artists  represented  in 
the  collection,  and  an  inde.x  of  four  pages.  The  catalogue 
is  illustrated  with  fifty-si.\  half-tone  blocks,  representing 
the  famous  Hogarths  and  other  items  of  exceptional 
interest,  and  its  careful  and  accurate  compilation  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

"  Maii.\meTuss.\.UIi's"  is  one  of  the  few  great  national 
institutions  which  are  still  in  private  hands.    Its  attraction 
to  the  public  rixals  that  of  the  Tower 
"The  Romance         ^^  Westminster  .A.bbey,  and  it  is  the 
of  Madame  Mecca  ot  numerous  visitors  from  dis- 

Tussaud's,"  by         tant  countries.     The  story  of  such  an 
Jolin  T.  Tussaud       institution  is  well  worth  the  telling, 

(Odhams,  Ltd.  j  m      i   1     -r-  -r-  i> 

and  Mr.    ohn  1.  I  ussauds  narrative 

21s.  net) 

makes  excellent  reading.    The  origin 

of  Madame  Tussaud's  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  enter- 
prise of  Christopher  Curtius,  a  medical  practitioner  resi- 
dent in  Berne,  who  in  the  year  1758  began  modelling 
the  limbs  and  organs  of  the  human  body  in  wax  with  the 
laudable  object  of  improving  himself  in  his  profession. 
From  this  he  presently  turned  to  modelling  miniature 
wax  portraits,  and  did  it  so  successfully  that  in  his  later 
days  he  practised  rather  as  an  artist  than  a  family  doctor. 
The  Prince  de  Conti,  passing  through  Berne  in  1762, 
saw  his  work  and  induced  him  to  migrate  to  Paris.  Here 
in  1766  he  was  joined  by  his  widowed  sister,  Madame 
tirosholtz,  and  her  daughter  Marie,  the  future  Madame 
Tussaud,  then  a  child  of  six.  In  1776  Curtius  conceived 
the  idea  of  modelling  life-sized  figures  in  wax  and  making 
an  exhibition  of  them,  and  a  few  years  later  he  opened 
it  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  shortly  after  he  opened  a 
second  one  in  the  Boulevard  du  Temple.  His  niece 
Marie  had  by  this  time  become  a   proficient    assistant, 
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and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  France,  sister  of  Louis  XVI., 
becoming  infatuated  with  a  craze  for  wax  modelling, 
induced  the  girl  to  go  and  live  her.  She  stayed  with  the 
princess  for  nine  years,  returning  to  her  uncle  when  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Revolution  commenced.  Marie 
passed  through  trying  times,  being  compelled  by  the 
revolutionary  authorities  to  model  from  life  the  decapi- 
tated heads  of  some  of  their  most  distinguished  victims, 
manv  of  whom  had  been  her  patrons  and  friends.  Little 
wonder  that  when  the  peace  of  Amiens  gave  her  the 
opportunity,  Madame  Tussaud  migrated  with  her  wa.K- 
works  to  England.  At  first  she  travelled  from  town  to 
town  with  her  collection,  and  it  was  not  until  1835  that 
it  was  permanently  located  at  its  present  site  in  Baker 
Street.  Its  history  since  then  is  too  well  known  to  need 
recapitulation.  The  book  is  well  illustrated,  many  of  the 
plates  of  the  early  portraits  taken  by  Curtius  possessing 
great  historic  interest. 

The  discovery  at  Coutts's  bank  of  three  large  boxes 
of  unpublished  papers  and  documents  relating  to  Thomas 

Cnutts  was  the  immediate  occasion 
"  The  Life  cE  ^,,      ^  ,     ■,      ■    ■   .        »■       u- 

_,  „  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  mterestmg  bio- 

1  homas  Coutts,  ,         „,        ,      ,  ,  ,  ■.   j 

„     ,       ,,  graphv.    They  had  been  deposited 

Danker,  or.  j  ,     ,    '        . 

u     c    T-r   r"  r      J  there  by  Mrs.  Coutts  \nce  Harriot 

by  h.  H.  Coleridge  ' 

(John  Lane  Mellon)  previous  to  her  marriage 

Two  vols.  42s.net)       ""'h  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  and, 

together  with  other  unpublished 
MSS.,  were  placed  at  the  author's  disposal.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  weaving  them  into  a  human  document,  giving 
a  vivid  and  intimate  picture  of  the  great  banker,  and 
throwing  highly  illuminating  side-lights  on  some  of  the 
historical  jjersonages  of  his  time.  Thomas  Coutts  came 
of  good  family,  being  fourth  son  of  a  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh,  and  descended  on  his  mother's  side  from  the 
Earls  of  Dundonald.  He  was  both  able  and  lucky.  His 
three  elder  brothers  died  before  middle  age,  and  their 
deaths  left  him,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  sole  proprietor 
of  a  banking  establishment,  which  had  come  to  one  of  his 
brothers  through  marriage.  The  bank  had  been  started 
in  1692  under  the  style  of  "Campbell  and  Middleton." 
Later  on  this  became  "Campbell  and  Coutts,"  and  finally 
"Coutts."  Thomas  Coutts,  if  a  highly  capable  man  of 
business,  was  no  mere  money-grubber,  and  sacrificed 
neither  his  inclinations  nor  friendships  for  the  sake  of 
wealth.  While  still  a  partner  with  his  brother,  he  im- 
perilled his  future  prospects  by  marrying  the  latter's  ser- 
vant, a  respectable  girl  named  Susannah  Starkie.  She  so 
far  adapted  herself  to  her  new  position  that  nothing  was 
ever  said  against  her;  but  she  keeps  in  the  background  of 
the  story,  doing  nothingof  consequence,  except  giving  birth 
to  three  daughters  who  were  all  to  marry  titled  person- 
ages. Mr.  Coleridge  gives  a  few  of  her  letters,  but  these 
are  merely  formal,  and  pale  in  interest  beside  those  of 
her  husband  and  his  numerous  influential  correspondents. 
Coutts  was  not  merely  a  banker,  but  a  shrewd  and  well- 
informed  observer,  seeing  most  of  the  great  events  of  his 


time  from  behind  the  scenes.  His  clients  belonged  to  the 
court  and  aristocracy.  He  was  more  than  generous  to 
them,  and  they  wrote  to  him  with  freedom  and  familiarity. 
Hester  Lady  Chatham,  the  wife  of  the  "(jreat  Common- 
er," has  a  long  correspondence  with  him  concerning  his 
advances  to  the  Earl  on  the  security  of  his  parliamentary 
grant  of^3,ooo  a  year,  ever  hopelessly  in  arrears.  Coutts 
advanced  what  was  wanted  and  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  to  offer  his  services  to  the  king  to 
wind  up  the  American  conflict,  an  offer  which,  he  suggested, 
would  be  well  received.  Chatham  refused  to  act,  as  being 
"a  work  too  dangerous,  not  to  say  impossible,  for  pre- 
sumption to  undertake,  unbidden  and  uncommanded. " 
To  the  Earl  of  Stair  and  Colonel  J.  W.  Crawford,  Coutts 
unburdened  himself  almost  as  freely  and  fully  as  Horace 
Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  giving,  not  indeed  the 
society  gossip,  but  political,  financial,  and  personal  news. 
There  are  glimpses  of  the  younger  Pitt,  of  whose  financial 
methods  Coutts  did  not  approve,  and  of  Fox,  to  whom  the 
banker  advanced  ^10,000  without  interest  and  on  practi- 
cally no  security.  The  beautiful  Georgina,  Uuchess  of 
Devonshire,  was  also  Coutts's  friend  and  debtor,  and  he 
financed  and  corresponded  with  various  members  of 
the  royal  family.  He  was  employed  by  George  III.  as 
his  almoner  to  Prince  Henry  Stuart,  Cardinal  of  York, 
and  had  an  interesting  correspondence  with  Clementina 
Walkinshaw,  the  mistress  of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie. 
Coutts's  friendly  relations  with  the  king  and  the  govern- 
ment were  at  one  time  nearly  shattered  by  the  advanced 
radicalism  of  his  son-in-law,  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  The 
banker  supported  him  in  his  election  campaigns  for  his 
daughter's  sake,  and  had  at  least  one  official  account 
taken  away  from  his  establishment  in  consequence.  His 
other  two  daughters  married  peers.  Coutts  appears  to 
have  treated  all  three  generously.  From  their  letters 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  clever  women,  and  they 
probably  had  a  high  sense  of  their  rank  and  importance. 
Coutts  cannot  have  found  their  society  and  that  of  his 
invalid  wife  wholly  congenial,  and,  always  susceptible  to 
female  beauty,  in  his  old  age  he  fell  in  love  with  Harriot 
Mellon.  Mr.  Coleridge  gives  a  number  of  unpublished 
letters  that  passed  between  the  two  lovers  ;  they  fail  to 
give  any  ground  for  scandal,  and  seem  to  show  that 
Harriot  was  sincerely  attached  to  her  future  husband. 
He  left  her  his  fortune  at  his  death,  a  solid  testimony  to 
the  happiness  of  his  second  marriage.  Coutts  died  in 
1822.  He  had  lived  to  see  the  Jacobite  rebellion,  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  the  American  and  French  revolutions,  and 
the  rise  and  downfall  of  Napoleon— a  stretch  of  English 
history  more  momentous  and  perilous  than  any  that  has 
occurred  before  or  since.  His  career  forms  a  part  of  this 
history  which  no  one  interested  in  the  period  can  afford 
to  neglect.  Mr.  Coleridge  has  compiled  the  biography 
in  excellent  style,  letting  the  correspondence  of  the  banker 
tell  its  own  story,  and  supplementing  it  with  sufficient 
extraneous  information  to  elucidate  every  point  and  fill 
every  gap  in  the  narrative.     The  book  is  well  illustrated. 
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THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 

A  Pica  to  the  Government.     By  the  Editor 
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This  year,  though  fourteen  thousand  works 
by  outsiders  were  submitted  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
only  1237 — less  than  one  in  ten — have  secured  the 
verdict  of  the  Hanging  Committee,  with  the  result  that 
the  exhibition  is  the  smallest  ever  held  at  Burlington 
House.  The  innovation  has  been  praised  by  critics 
-as  producing  a  less  crowded  and  fatiguing  display 
than  usual.  This  may  be  so,  but  what  about  the 
numerous  able  artists  who  have  had  their  work  sent 
back  on  their  hands  without  any  prospect  of  imme- 
diate show  or  sale?  There  are  some  thousands  in  this 
plight,  men  and  women  who  have  done  work  equal 
to  that  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Academy  exhibitors  ; 
men  and  women  to  whom,  in  many  instances,  the 
fact  of  not  being  represented  at  the  Academy,  and  so 
securing  kudos  in  the  eyes  of  their  patrons,  will  mean 
a  year  of  failure  and  penury. 

Unfortunately,  artists  have  so  far  failed  to  benefit 
by  the  rise  in  wages  of  the  working  classes.  In  most 
instances  they  are  not  securing  higher  prices  for  their 
productions,  while  their  out-of-pocket  expenses  are 
considerably  heavier.  A  frame  costing  four  pounds 
before  the  war  now  costs  sixteen  pounds  :  paints  and 
all  other  artists'  requisites  have  more  than  doubled  in 
price;  the  expenses  of  travelling,  carriage,  and  models 
have  gone  up  proportionately — and  an  artist  must  be 
continually  travelling  to  find  new  themes  for  his  work. 
He  must  pay  for  the  carriage  of  his  pictures  to  ex- 
hibitions in  different  parts  of  the  country,  or  lose  the 
chance  of  sale ;  and  if  he  be  a  figure  painter,  the  con- 
tinuous use  of  paid  models  is  essential.  On  a  low 
estimate,  the  out-of-pocket  expenses  entailed  on  the 
artists  for  the  production  of  the  thirteen  thousand 
works  rejected  by  the  Royal  Academy,  with  the  cost 
of  carriage,  frames,  etc.,  will  amount  to  two  or  three 


hundred  thousand  pounds — a  vast  tax  on  the  resources 
of  the  exponents  of  a  small  and  unflourishing  industry. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  tax  is  incurred 
with  very  little  chance  of  profitable  return.  Under  the 
present  regime  at  Burlington  House,  half  the  available 
hanging  space  is  ear-marked  in  advance  for  the  works 
of  Academicians  and  Associates,  and  for  officially  com- 
missioned pictures  of  public  events  that  the  authorities 
are  more  or  less  compelled  to  accept.  The  space  left — 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  which  is  above  the 
line — is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  hang  more  than 
two  or  three  hundred  pictures  of  moderately  large 
dimensions.  When  it  is  remembered  that  there  are 
ten  thousand  professional  artists  in  the  country,  it  will 
be  seen  what  little  chance  any  outsider  has  of  being 
represented  by  an  important  work  in  the  Academy. 

This  fact  is  generally  recognised.  The  outsiders, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  immediate  running  for 
Academic  honours,  generally  confine  their  contribu- 
tions to  small  examples,  knowing  that  their  size  will 
be  among  their  greatest  recommendations  to  the 
Hanging  Committee.  Out  of  the  1,237  works  by  non- 
Academic  contributors  hung  in  the  present  exhibition, 
only  520  are  oil  pictures,  the  bulk  of  the  remainder 
being  made  up  of  miniatures,  water-colour  drawings, 
architectural  designs,  and  black-and-white  work — 
generally  speaking,  small  examples.  Even  the  bulk  of 
the  oil-paintings  is  small,  over  120  being  hung  in  the 
Gem  Room  reserved  for  cabinet  pictures. 

Such  a  state  of  things  practically  stops  the  produc- 
tion of  ambitious  work,  and  its  effects  are,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  highly  tletrimental  to  British  art.  As 
a  consequence,  we  have  practically  no  painters  compe- 
tent to  undertake  large  schemes  of  pictorial  decora- 
tion for  public  buildings.     The  large  official  pictures 
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exhibited  this  year  are  all  failures,  less  perhaps  through 
want  of  talent  than  want  of  experience  in  works  exe- 
cuted on  such  a  scale.  Even  if  the  Royal  Academy 
authorities  reverted  to  their  former  crowded  system  of 
hanging,  additional  accommodation  would  be  given  to 
only  three  or  four  hundred  badly  placed  pictures — a 
mere  drop  in  the  bucket.  Other  and  more  radical 
measures  must  be  taken.  Burlington  House  is  far  too 
small  to  meet  the  requirements  of  British  art  by  a 
single  annual  exhibition.  It  was  built  in  1867,  when 
the  population  was  only  sixty  per  cent,  of  what  it 
is  now,  and  the  elaborate  system  of  art  education  at 
present  existing  in  every  large  and  small  town  in  the 
kingdom  was  practically  non-existent.  Exhibition 
accommodation  barely  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
artistic  community  in  1867  certainly  does  not  corre- 
spond in  the  least  with  present-day  requirements.  In 
France,  the  Salon,  which  fulfils  the  same  purpose  as 
the  English  Royal  Academy,  contains  five  times  the 
amount  of  hanging  space,  and  this  is  supplemented  by 
another  exhibition,  nearly  as  large,  for  works  rejected 
from  the  latter. 

The  result  of  French  enterprise  is  that  French  art 
is  more  universally  esteemed  in  all  foreign  countries 
than  English,  so  that  while  the  latter  finds  a  market 
practically  only  in  England  and  her  colonies,  French 
work  is  collected  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  popu- 
larity creates  a  demand  for  the  productions  of  all 
French  artistic  industries,  and  gives  rise  to  a  colossal 
export  of  these  commodities,  and  increases  French 
prestige  as  a  refined  and  cultured  nation. 

If  England  is  not  to  fall  hopelessly  in  the  rear,  it  is 
obvious  that  something  must  be  done  to  remedy  this 
condition  of  affairs  ;  for  to  say  the  least  of  ii,  it  is 
obviously  a  foolish  policy  for  the  country  to  spend 
millions  a  year  in  subsidising  her  art  schools  to  pro- 
duce artists  without  affording  the  great  majority  of 
them  adequate  opportunity  to  display  their  work. 
The  task  of  forming  an  English  institution  of  the 
same  size  and  on  the  saaie  lines  as  the  Salon  is  nut 


one  to  be  lightly  undertaken,  but  that  ultimately  it 
could  and  should  be  done  is  obvious.  The  Govern- 
ment could  do  it  at  a  far  less  cost  than  that  of  establish- 
ing the  Imperial  War  Museum,  and  once  established 
and  under  proper  management,  it  should  be  self-sup- 
porting. It  need  not  be  antagonistic  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  but  in  a  measure  supplementary  to  it,  reliev- 
ing the  latter  of  the  several  canvases  of  excessive  size 
which  every  year  dwarf  the  walls  of  Burlington  House, 
and  of  those  pieces  of  sculpture  which,  on  account  of 
their  size,  have  to  be  relegated  to  the  courtyard,  while 
it  would  allow  Academicians  opportunity  to  show 
decorative  and  monumental  work  on  a  larger  scale 
than  they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  exhibit.  The 
gain  to  British  art  would  be  immense,  and  it  would 
increase  the  prestige  and  importance  of  London  as  an 
artistic  centre. 

In  the  meanwhile  something  should  be  done  to  help 
the  artists  whose  work  has  been  crowded  out.  Is  it 
too  much  to  suggest  that  the  Royal  Academy  autho- 
rities should  organise  a  second  exhibition  to  follow 
shortly  after  the  present  one,  in  which  the  best  of  the 
thirteen  thousand  rejected  works  might  be  shown. 
The  border-line  between  these  and  many  of  the 
accepted  examples  is  exceedingly  narrow,  and  they 
include  numerous  items  fully  worthy  of  being  shown 
had  space  permitted.  Such  an  exhibition  would  be 
an  untold  boon  to  numerous  clever  and  hard-working 
artists,  and  would  do  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
British  public  to  the  wealth  of  native  talent.  The 
Academy  authorities  should  remember  that  to  a  great 
extent  they  are  responsible  for  the  adequate  repre- 
sentation and  presentation  of  the  full  resources  of 
British  art  to  the  public;  that  they  have  failed  in  their 
mission  is  due  more  to  their  fault  than  to  their  misfor- 
tune in  not  having  sufficient  space  at  their  command 
to  execute  their  mission.  A  second  exhibition  would 
do  much  to  redeem  this  failure,  and  would  be  hailed 
with  gratitude  by  the  great  majority  of  artists  in  the 
country. 
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Nailsea  and  other  Glass  in  the  Collection  of   Mr.  John  Lane 
By  H.  St.  George  Gray  and  Margaret  Lavington 

neighbourhood  of  Nailsea  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
south-west  of  England,  chiefly  in  the  nineties  of  last 
century,  and  consequently  at  a  time  when  a  large 
number  of  specimens  remained  very  much  scattered. 


The  Connoisseur  of  June,  191 1  (vol.  xxx., 
pp.  85-98),  contained  an  article  on  ''Nailsea  Glass," 
copiously  illustrated  by  specimens  belonging  to  the 
late  Mrs.  C.  E.  Challicom,  of  Clevedon.  Recently  the 
writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  similar 
collection,  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Lane,  who  ob- 
tained the  pieces  for  the  most  part  in  the  immediate 


but  in  private  hands.  This  gave  him  an  excellent 
opening  for  making  a  good  representative  collec- 
tion, and  securing  pieces  which  were  at  the  time  still 


Fig.  I.  — hammed  vessels  and  rolling-tins  of  nailsea  glass 
(I)     12  IN.  (2)    7i  'N- 

(4)     14*  IN- 

C'7 


(5)       '4*    IN- 


(3)    9i  IN- 
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Fig.    II.  —  BOTTLES,    ETC.,    ORNAMENTED   WITH    FLECKS  OR   FESTOONS  NAILSEA 

(I)      Ili    IN.  (2)      6i    IN. 

(3)      6    IN.  (4)      2*    IN.  '  (5)      4i    IN- 


(6)     3J  IN. 


carefully  preserved  and  valued  by  families  whose  for- 
bears had  been  directly  connected  with  the  Nailsea 
glass-works.  But  Mr.  Lane's  collection  of  glass  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  Nailsea  type,  and  many 
important  pieces  of  different  fabrics  are  figured  and 
described  later. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  fine  specimens 
of  Nailsea  glass*  in  Mr.  John  Lane's  collection,  repre- 

*  It  cannot  be  positively  stated  that  every  piece  here  described 
was  actually  made  at  Nailsea,  but  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  them  are 
of  Nailsea  type.  Many  of  the  pieces  were  collected  at  Nailsea 
or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 


sented  by  the  accompanying  photographs,  Figs.  L  to 
VIIL,  which,  although  they  illustrate  51  pieces,  do 
not  by  any  means  include  the  whole  of  his  collection. 
The  dimensions  beneath  the  plates  give  the  height 
or  length  of  the  object. 

Fig.  L  — Vessels  and  rolling-pins  of  the  flecked 
black  or  greenish-black  bottle-glass  are  by  no  means 
rare,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  one  meets  with  speci- 
mens of  such  excellent  quality,  pleasing  form,  and 
artistic  merit  as  those  here  given.  No.  i  is  finished 
with  parallel  bands  of  white  enamel  outside  the  rim. 
The  flecks  are  not  very  evenly  spaced,  and  they  vary 
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Fig.    III. — KOTTLES,   COBLETS,    AND    MUGi,    MOSTLY   OF   TRANSLUCENT  GLASS  NAILSEA 

(I)   8i  IN.  (2)   5J  IN.  (3)   4  IN-  (4)   8  IN- 

(5)  4|  IN.  (6)  3i  IN.  (7)  34  IN.  (S)  3  in.  (9)  sj  in. 


considerably  in  size ;  one  of  them  measures  no  less 
than  I  in.  by  i  J  in.  Some  of  these  spots  are  rough 
and  stand  off  from  the  surface  of  the  vessel  in  relief.' 
No.  2  is  a  two-handled  loving-cup  of  handsome  pro- 
portions, with  comparatively  small  flecks  very  thickly 
clustered;  in  this  case  they  have  a  bluish  tinge.  One 
of  the  largest  pieces  in  the  collection  is  the  handled 
bottle  (No.  3).  The  flecks  are  more  or  less  round  in 
the  lower  half  of  the  vessel :  at  the  neck  they  are 
much  smaller,  long  and  narrow.  The  two  flecked 
rolling-pins  (Nos.  4  and  5)  are  of  solid  glass,  length 
14^  in.  Cilass  rolling-pins  are  generally  hollow,  like 
a  plain  blue  one  in  Mr.  Lane's  collection.  Flour  is 
frequently  found  remaining  in  these  hollow  utensils ; 
sometimes  common  salt,  which  added  to  the  weight, 
and,  moreover,  kept  the  glass  cool — an  advantage  in 
making  pastry.  In  the  days  of  smuggling  these  cylin- 
drical objects  were  often  used  for  illicit  purposes. 

Flecked  pieces  of  a  similar  class  to  those  given  in 
Fig.  I.  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  II.     No.  2  is  a  charming 


*  This  jug  and  that  fjiven  in  Kig.  II.,  No.  2,  should  be  com- 
pared with  those  figured  in  TiiE  Connoisseur,  vol.  xv.,  p.  49, 
and  vol.  xxn.,  pp.  90,  !i:5. 


jug  of  great  brilliancy,  flecked  very  little  except  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  vessel.  The  pedestalled  vase,  or  cup 
(No.  6),  is  also  of  ordinary  bottle-glass,  but  yellower 
than  many  of  these  pieces.  Most  of  the  flecks  are 
white,  but  there  are  others  of  chrome  yellow  and 
Indian  red,  the  former  more  numerous  than  the 
latter.  We  have  not  met  with  a  similar  piece  with 
coloured  spots ;  but  the  handled  mug,  figured  on 
p.  93,  vol.  x.\x.,  has  the  white  flecks  interspersed 
with  patches  of  translucent  sapphire-blue  glass.  The 
wine-bottle  (No.  i)  is  a  handsome  piece,  the  body 
consisting  of  opaque  blue  glass  with  vertical  festoons 
in  milky-white.  Small  hats  are  fretjuently  met  with  ; 
No.  4  is  apparently  an  old  specimen,  in  sea-green 
glass  with  white  spots.  The  two  flasks,  of  ordinary 
bottle-glass,  are  unusual.  The  festoon  ornament  in 
No.  3,  horizontally  and  obliquely  arranged,  is  in  relief 
in  the  upper  half:  in  No.  5  the  white  and  bluish-white 
decoration  is  arranged  horizontally  in  relief. 

Fig.  III.  illustrates  nine  pieces,  all  of  translucent 
glass,  except  No.  5,  a  small  bottle  of  ordinary  bottle- 
glass,  which  may  not  belong  to  Nailsea.  The  large 
bottles  are  both  of  clear  glass.  No.  i  having  festoon 
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Fig.  IV.- 


(I) 


LATTICIXIO 
6S    IN. 


(4)      4i    IN- 


AND    OTHER    GLASS 


(5)     51  IN. 


(2)        12i    IX. 


(6) 


II     IN. 

(7) 


ornament  in  blue,  No.  4  in  ruby.  The  drinking- 
glass  (No.  7)  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Lane  at  an  inn  in 
Nailsea,  and  has  similar  ruby  streaking  to  No.  4.  The 
little  jugs  on  either  side  and  the  shoe  (one  of  a  pair) 
are  of  a  brilliant  blue  colour.  There  are  two  specimens 
of  No.  2,  small  bottles  with  tapering  necks,  finished 
with  a  wide,  flat  lip;  they  are  plum-coloured  and 
grooved  obliquely  from  top  to  bottom.  Lastly,  there 
is  a  pair  of  pedestalled  goblets  (No.  3)  of  claret- 
coloured  glass,  with  white  enamel  edging  at  rim  and 
foot.  The  foot  is  impressed,  top  and  bottom,  by  a 
pattern  of  radiating  grooves,  each  crossed  by  five 
ridges  in  slight  relief. 


*  These  may  be  compared  with   those  in   the 
article.  Fig.  XII.,  Nos.  I  and  5. 


lune,    mil. 


In  Figs.  IV.  to  VH.  are  included  various  specimens 
displaying  the  well-known  ribbon,  festoon,  or  latticinio 
effects,  which,  as  stated  on  pp.  92,  93,  vol.  xxx.,  were 
])roduced  probably  by  Flemish  and  Venetian  work- 
men, who  moved  from  one  glass  factory  to  another. 
In  Fig.  IV.  we  have  a  vase  (No.  5)  of  thin  clear  glass 
having  a  considerable  number  of  small  air-bubbles — 
apparently  an  early  piece;  the  body  has  an  ogee  curve 
and  the  pedestalled  base  is  hollow  :  the  horizontal 
rings,  evenly  spaced,  are  "  dirty  white."  The  tankard 
(No.  i)  has  the  typical  tapering  sides,  with  a  basal 
diameter  of  5  in.  ;  the  festoons  are  milky-white,  the 
handle  of  clear  glass  uncoloured.  No.  4  is  a  small 
handled  bottle  of  clear  glass  tinged  a  pale  greenish- 
blue.  No.  6  is  a  small  jug  of  thin  clear  glass,  obliquely, 
but  not  evenly,  ribbed.    No.  7  is  of  pale  yellow  colour, 
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Fig.  V. — GLASS  decanter,  candlesticks,  and  drum-stick 
(i)     6J  IN.  (2)    6i  IN. 

(5)     9?  IN- 


(3)    6.1  IN. 


(4) 


in  the  form  of  a  fat  leg  and  foot  (also  hollow) ;  this 
glass  is  spirally  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner  to 
No.  2,  Fig.  III.  The  decanter  (No.  2),  with  lattiiinio 
work  in  opaque  white  closely  arranged,  is  12^  in. 
in  height,  with  stopper.  The  collection  includes  a 
similar  decanter  without  stopper  (height,  8  in.).  A 
bottle,  or  small  decanter,  of  clear  glass  thickly  covered 
with  opaque  white  festoons,  and  having  a  plain  neck, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  V.,  No.  i.  A  decanter  of  clear  sea- 
green  glass  (height,  9 J  in.),  without  stopper,  which  was 
collected  at  Nailsea,  is  not  figured.  There  is  another 
■of  clear  glass,  ornamented,  although  thinly,  with  milky- 
white  festoons  (height,  9  in.).  This  and  the  one  pre- 
viously mentioned  have  three  plain  encircling  bands 
in  high  relief  on  the  neck.  Then  there  are  two 
bottles,  or  small  decanters,  of  ordinary  bottle  glass  of 
good  quality,  large  at  the  base,  tapering  upwards  and 
having  wide  \\\i  and  mouth  ;  the  one  with  stopper 
remaining  is  8  in.  in  height.  Their  prt>i<e?iaju-e  may 
not  be  Nailsea. 

Fig.  V. — The  candlesticks  are  charming  specimens, 
but  it  is  quite  probable  that  Nos.  2  and  3  were  made 
at  Bristol.  They  arc  hollow  right  through,  and  orna- 
mented obliquely  with  slight  ribbing;  the'Mobing" 
of  the  stems  is  very  effective.      The  other  candlestick 


(No.  4),  ornamented  with  opaque  white /«///««/<?  work, 
is  also  hollow  right  through.  We  have  figured  but  one 
of  the  four  "drum-sticks"  (No.  5);  it  is  of  sea-green 
glass,  and  spirally  fluted  throughout  its  length.  Two 
others  are  of  the  same  kind  of  glass,  and  another  of 
amber  glass  (the  longest,  12  in.). 

Fig.  \\. — We  are  doubtful  as  to  \}[\& provenance  of 
the  horn  of  clear  glass  (No.  i).  It  is,  however,  a 
specimen  of  clever  workmanshi|>.  The  handled  cup 
(No.  2)  is  of  clear  glass,  ornamented  with  milky-white 
bands  spirally  arranged ;  it  has  a  foot,  and  the  sides 
are  slightly  convex.  No.  4  is  a  small  plate  of  clear 
glass,  enclosing  within  its  walls  a  radiating  design  of 
thread-  or  lace-work,  similar  to  that  so  frequently  met 
with  in  the  stems  of  wine-glasses.  It  may  not  belong 
to  Nailsea. 

Mr.  Lani-'s  collection  contains  about  half  a  dozen 
flasks,  of  which  three  arc  illustrated  (Nos.  3,  5,  and  6). 
The  first  has  a  milky-white  body  heavily  festooned  in 
pink.  Nos.  5  and  6  are  of  clear  glass,  ornamented 
with  opaque  white  "ribbons" — No.  6  a  double  flask 
with  distinct  receptacles  for  two  liquids.  A  large  series 
of  flasks  is  re[)resenled  in  a  coloured  plate  in  a 
former  article  (Thk  Coxnois-SEUR,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  91). 
I'lyres  states  that  the  manufacture  of  these  flasks  did. 
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Fig.  VI.  —  FLASKS  of  "  latticinio  "  glass,  etc. 

(I)      9J    IN. 
(3)      Ih    IN.  (4)      5i    IN. 

not  come  under  his  observation  at   Nailsea  during 
Samuel  Bowen's  time. 

Fig.  VII. — These  charming  Httle  scent-bottles  are 
of  clear  white  glass  with  opaque  white  spiral  streaking, 
and  are  further  ornamented  with  beads  of  turquoise- 


Is)     S*  IN. 
(5)    6J  IN-. 


(6)    S  IN. 


and  amber-coloured  glass  on  the  edges.'"    These  love- 
tokens,  evidently  made  to  special  order,  are  inscribed 


*  There  was  a  similar  specimen  in  the  Challicom  collection, 
dated  1810. 


Fig.    VII. — SCENT-BOTTl-ES 


NAILSEA    GLA^S 


1-ULL  SIZE 


Nailsea   and  other   Glass 


Fig.  VIII.  —  poiGNARDs,  pipes,  coach-horn,  "slickers,"  and  sticks 


with  initials  and  dates  on  opposite  sides,  in  mauve  ; 
and  Nos.  i  and  2  have  a  heart  outlined  in  dots  above 
the  initials.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  little 
bottles  were  made  from  1819  to  1822.  The  inscrip- 
tions are  as  follows  : — (i)  M.L.,  1822  ;  (2)  S.R.,  1822  : 
(3)  M..S.,  1819.  The  perfect  ones  are  2  in.  in  height. 
Fig.  \TII. — Of  the  long  pieces,  the  pair  of  slender 
poignards  (length  nearly  4  ft.)  are  probably  unique, 
and  although  collected  in  London,  there  can  be- 
little doubt,  judging  from  the  treatment  of  the  blades 
and  the  colours  of  the  handles,  that  they  had  their 
origin  at  Nailsea.  'j'he  blades  are  circular  in  section, 
of  clear  white  glass,  enclosing  two  spiral  threads  in 
opaque  white  and  pink,  and  comparing  precisely 
with  the  longest  pipe  in  this  figure.      The  circular 


guards  are  blue,  the  ribbed  grip  green,  the  pommel 
clear  white. 

The  coach-horn  of  amber  glass  (length,  40  in.)  is 
in  perfect  condition.  A  similar  piece,  in  clear  white 
glass,  figured  in  Thk  Co.vnoissel'R  (191  i),  vol.  xx.\., 
p.  98,  is  of  exactly  the  same  length.  At  a  later  date 
Mrs.  Challicom  added  to  her  collection  of  long  pieces 
a  "Yard  of  Ale,"  inscribed  "Coach  &  Horses,  1820," 
and  made  by  a  Nailsea  worker  named  Stevens,  from 
whose  descendants  she  bought  it.  This  vessel,  which 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  formerly  used  by  the  ad- 
vanced students  at  Eton  College,  and  illustrated  in 
The  Conn'Oisskur,  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  272,  was  used  for 
several  years  at  a  public-house  known  as  the  "Coach 
and   Horses "  (now   the   "  Smyth    Arms "),  at    Long 
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Ashton,  North  Somerset,  for  handiiii;  up  drmk  lo  the 
drivers  of  the  old  stage-coaches. 

Twisted  crooks,  wands,  and  walking-sticks  of  a 
variety  of  colours  are  common,  and  many  of  them 
are  of  quite  recent  date.  Mr.  Lane  has  a  few  old 
specimens,  including  a  twisted  crook  of  ordinary  black 
bottle-glass  (length,  42  in.),  and  a  "walking-stick" 
(length,  37 J  in.),  of  rare  type  with  square  section, 
streaked  in  straight  lines  in  white  and  blue.  Both  are 
figured  here,  and  the  latter  was  obtained  at  Nailsea. 

Three  "tobacco-pipes"  are  included  in  Fig.  VIII. 
The  upper  one,  of  a  common  form  (length,  17!  in.), 
is  a  good  specimen  of  latticinio  work  in  milky-white 
and  pink.  The  stem  of  the  longest  pipe  (50  in.)  has 
already  been  mentioned  ;  the  bowl  is  unusually  small, 
of  clear  glass  streaked  with  opaque  white.  The 
pipe  with  a  thistle-shaped  bowl  (length,  23J  in.)  is 
of  milky-white  glass  throughout,  and  is  probably  of 
Bristol  origin. 

It  is  evident  that  many  of  these  pipes  were  made 
at  NaiLsea.  Eyres  never  witnessed  the  making  of 
any  pipes,  but  the  following  note  he  made  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  subject  :  "A  wagoner,  from 
over  Backwell  Hill,  must  have  heard  of  these  pipes, 
for  he  came  into  the  works  one  day  and  asked  one  of 
the  'teazers'  (stokers)  if  he  thought  he  could  find 
any  'cooriosity  bacca  pipes  '  among  the  cinders!" 

The  collection  also  includes  a  funnel  of  pale-green 
clear  glass,  having  a  fluted  neck  (length,  8  in.):  a  dish, 
or  small  milk-pan,  of  the  same  kind  of  glass,  with 
turned-over  rim  (diam.  at  top,  8-^  in.),  collected  at 
Nailsea;  a  pedestalled  sugar-basin  in  blue, and  another 
in  green  glass  :  and  a  pot,  or  measure  (height,  6^  in.), 
of  ordinary  bottle-glass. 

Included  in  Fig.  VHI.  are  two  "slick -stones," 
"  slickers,"  or  linen  smoothers  of  ordinary  bottle-glass, 
which  show  signs  of  considerable  wear.  One  is  thin 
at  the  "business-end, "and  has  a  plain  stalk  or  handle 
(height,  5  J  in.)  ;  the  other  is  much  thicker,  and  has 
a  notched  handle,  which  affords  a  good  grip  (height, 
6i  in.).  "Slick-stones"  are  infrequently  met  with,  but 
a  few  specimens  in  glass  may  be  seen  in  our  museums, 
as,  for  example,  the  (luildhall  (London),  Horniman 
(Forest  Hill),  and  Colchester.  In  the  National  Mu- 
seum at  Edinburgh  there  are  at  least  two  such  linen 
smoothers  of  black  glass,  both  obtained  in  Scotland.* 
In  the  same  museum  a  glass  smoother  is  exhibited 
which  was  found  with  a  Viking  interment  at  Ballinaby, 
Islay.t  A  "slicker"  of  bottle-glass  without  handle  is 
shown  in  the  Taunton  Museum,  which  was  used  for 

*  Cat.  Xal.  .^[us.  oj  Aiiliq.,  Scot..  1892,  p.  3-20,  Xus.  133, 
134   (one  figured). 

t  Saga- Book  of  the  Viking  C/iili,  vol.  v.,  p.  395;  also 
Anderson's  Scotland  in  Pagan    Times  (iron  --Igc).   p.  37. 


smoothing  the  surface  of  dowlas  whilst  in  the  loom, 
South  Petherton.t  Pieces  of  solid  glass  (slick-stones) 
were  sometimes  used  for  rubbing  floors  to  give  them 
a  glossy  appearance.  § 

"  Take  a  cloutc  of  linnen  cloth  wete  in  water, 
wherwith  you  shall  slycke  and  smoth  the  said  tables." 

(a.  II.   1558,   //((/(/."j  trans.  ,-;/c.\-/.f' .V,-,v.) 

— H.  St.  George  Gray. 

Mr.  John  Lane  has  many  other  specimens  of  old 
glass,  sufficient  to  form  in  themselves  a  collection 
of  great  importance,  mainly  English  in  character, 
remarkable  alike  for  its  variety  of  form  and  for  its 
wide  range  of  colour. 

While  it  is  obviously  difficult  to  date  unengraved 
glass  with  precision,  the  oldest  pieces  in  Mr.  Lane's 
possession  are  undoubtedly  a  small  bottle,  pronounced 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  R.A.,  to  be 
Tudor:  and  five  plates,  probably  Elizabethan,  each 
measuring  6f  in.  in  diameter  (see  Fig.  IX. j.  It 
is  just  possible  that  these  were  made  by  Italian  work- 
men in  England,  but  the  metal  is  unquestionably 
ICnglish,  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  bottle,  4^  in. 
high,  is  square  with  rounded  comers  :  a  silver  top 
screws  on  to  a  silver  mounting  with  a  slightly  petalled 
edge.  Mr.  Lucas's  attribution  was  singularly  justified 
when  Mr.  Lane  saw  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir 
Herbert  Naylor-Leyland  a  dressing-case  given  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  to  Catherine  Parr,  fitted  with  bottles 
identical  in  si/e,  mounting,  and  even  decoration,  with 
this  piece. 

The  little  metal  lantern  on  the  same  plate  is  ascribed 
by  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas  to  the  period  of  Charles  II. 
Its  glass  door  is  engraved,  and  the  central  panel  is  of 
looking-glass,  backed  by  the  metal  setting. 

Among  the  items  on  this  plate  are  also  two  decanters, 
heavy  with  the  lead  that  makes  the  bottoms  almost 
opaque  ;  they  mark  the  earlier  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  taller  of  these  ( 10^  in.)  has  a  long,  smooth 
neck  encircled  by  a  three-fold  collar,  and  the  body  is 
characterised  by  eight  deeply  pressed  flutes.  The 
other  (6|  in.  high)  is  obtusely  octagonal  at  the  base, 
while  a  rather  later  fluted  decanter,  a  precursor  of  the 
Adam  period  (gi  in.  high  and  6  in.  in  diameter),  is 
distinguished  by  triple  festoons  of  the  simplest  des- 
cription around  the  neck,  and  a  festooned  stopper 
with  a  flat  top. 

In  natural  sequence  follows  an  array  of  wine-glasses. 
A  selection  from  a  long  series  of  baluster  stems  is 
shown  in  Fig.  X.,  where  the  domed  feet  of  Nos.  3-7, 
and  the  curved  tears  in  the  knop  of  No.  4,  are  clearly 

X  Dowlas-weiving  was  a  South  Petherton  industry  in  the 
eighteenth  centuiy. 

§   Eiig.  Dialect  Diet.,  vol.  v..  p.  .'illl. 
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distinguishable.  The  tallest 
of  the  group  measures  yi  in. 
Special  note  should  also  be 
made  of  the  two  on  the  right 
— the  first  of  them  for  its 
Norwich  foot  and  its  tear 
under  the  bowl  and  in  the 
stem  ;  and  the  other  for  its 
inverted  obelisk  stem  with 
small  collar  and  long  tear. 

Drawn  stems,  with  and 
without  tears,  figure  in  Fig.  XI., 
which  also  includes  a  double 
measure,  4^  in.  high  (No.  i ), 
and  a  sturdy  bell-bowl  with 
a  tear  under,  and  an  unusually 
high  domed  foot  (No.  3). 
The  first  three  engraved 
glasses  in  Fig.  XII.  contain 
air-twists  ;  No.  5  has  a  com- 
pound white  twist  throughout 
its  three-bulb  stem,  and  so 
has  No.  7.    The  glass  standing 


between  these  (yi  in.  high), 
with  its  baluster  stem  with 
knop  containing  tears,  is  Eng- 
lish, and  celebrates  the  mar- 
riage of  a  Dutchman  with  an 
Englishwoman. 

'Loyal  and  Disloyal"  is 
the  significant  title  given  by 
Mr.  Lane  to  the  group  in 
Fig.  XIIL,  the  chief  among 
the  loyalists  being  the  cen- 
tral one  (yi  in.),  with  square 
baluster  or  inverted  obelisk 
stem  containing  a  long  tear, 
and  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
stem  (amost  unusual  position) 
the  moulded  inscription: 
"God  Save  King  George.'' 
There  is  also  a  tear  at  the  base 
of  the  straight -sided  bowl. 
No.  I  is  a  William  IV.  ogee 
glass  with  a  double  W  in 
pine-apple  cu  t  ting  and  two 


Fig.    IX.— TUDOR    bottle,    TLATF,   CHARLKSMI.    LANTF.RN,    and   SEVKNTEENTll    AND    KIGHTKKNTH    CENTURY   DECANTERS 
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Fiw.   XI.  — wine-glajSEs  with   drawn  vtems,   with  and  wuhout  tears 


Fig.  XII.— engraved  glasses  with  air-twists 


Fig.   XIII.— JACOBITE  and  other  i, lapses 
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garter  stars  ;  while 
No.  6,  with  a  baluster 
stem,  tears  in  the 
base  of  the  bowl  and 
faint  pine-apple 
moulding,  is  en- 
graved  with  an  S 
within  a  garter  star 
surmounted  by  a 
ducal  coronet,  for 
the  amiable  and 
asthmatic  Duke  of 
Sussex,  a  plaster  bust 


n  basso-reli  evo  of 
his  brother,  the 
D  uke  of  York,  as 
Commander-in- 
Chief,  being  set  in 
t  he  ribbed  glass 

laper-weight  next  it 
(No.  7). 

The   "Disloyal" 

asses   include 

the  two  Jacobite 

fiats  (Nos.  3  and  5), 

the  first  (6  in.)  being 


Fig.    XIV. — IEA-KETILK,    cannon,    SUEEIMEAI    CiASSKS,    AM)    royal    blub    BRISTOL   PIECL 
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Fig.  XV. — OPAQUE   uristol  glass 

intrinsically  remarkablt-  for  its  bell-bowl,  its  knop 
containing  tears,  and  its  high  domed  foot.  Both  are 
engraved  not  only  with  "  the  word  "  iii  the  usual  italics, 
but  also  with  the  white  rose  and  two  buds  of  the  House 
of  Stuart,  the  star  en  sokil,  and  the  oak-leaf  that  indi- 
cates the  Restoration.  Under  this  heading,  too,  comes 
the  "Magna  Charta"  glass  shown  in  No.  2.  In  addition 
to  the  inscription,  this  is  engraved  with  a  seated  Blake- 
like figure  holding  a  rod  surmounted  with  the  Cap  of 
Liberty,  and  doubtless  commemorates  the  stormy  days 
of  John  Wilkes  and  the  Brentford  Election.  The  tea- 
kettle in  Fig.  XIV.,  with  its  acorn  knop,  is  delightful, 
and  perhaps  unique.  In  addition  to  the  cannon  seen 
in  this  plate,  Mr.  Lane  is  further  armed  with  a  glass 
revolver  and  Chartist  truncheon. 

An  attractive  series  of  sweetmeat  glasses  is  also 
illustrated,  varying  from  2^  in.  to  6  in.  in  height.  The 
pine-apple  moulding  of  No.  i  makes  a  massively  hand- 
some glass,  and  the  slightly  twisted  fluting  on  every 
part  of  Nos.  2  and  3  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  repro- 
duction. The  four  vivid  clear  royal  blue  pieces  are 
a  bowl  and  a  snake,  the  snake  being  freely  spotted 
with  gold,  and  the   beauty  of  the  bowl,   which    was 


once  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Montague  Guest, 
enhanced  by  a  thin  opaque  white  spiral  line  ending 
in  a  white  rim.  It  is  flanked  by  a  pair  of  most  elegant 
sprinklers  of  Eastern  design,  that  are  veritable  gems 
of  royal  blue.  These  were  made  and  decorated  with 
gold  sprays  of  flowers  by  Isaac  Jacobs,  whose  father, 
Lazarus,  had  a  glass-house  in  Temple  Street,  Bristol, 
I'rom  1785  to  1787,  when  he  was  presumably  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  as  Isaac  was  glass  manufacturer 
to  His  Majesty  George  III.,  and  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued in  business  till  about  182 1.  Pieces  of  royal 
blue,  signed  by  him,  are  in  the  Bristol  Museum. 

Opaque  Bristol  glass  is  well  represented  by  the  ex- 
amples in  Fig.  XV.  The  sugar-bowl  of  a  tea-set  in 
the  lower  row  is  probably  the  earliest  decorated  piece, 
and,  like  the  tea-poy,  has  done  its  best  to  imitate 
Oriental  china.  The  cream-jug  and  the  small  decanter 
with  the  curiously  deflected  neck  are  both  extraor- 
dinarily dense  pieces  ;  while  a  celebrated  modern  glass- 
maker  was  much  impressed  by  the  pair  of  moulded 
decanters  shown  in  the  upper  row,  as  being  superior 
in  technique  to  anything  he  had  hitherto  attributed  to 
Bristol. — M.\RG.\RET  Lavington. 
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Some  Aspects  of  the  Art  of   Goya 

Part  II.  By  Selwyn   Brinton,  M.A. 


In  the  preceding  article  we  left  Francisco 
Goya  on  the  threshold  of  his  great  success.  The 
brilliant  series  of  cartoons  for  the  royal  tapestries 
had  already  brought  him  before  the  publi-c  and  under 
the  notice  of  the  court ;  and  now  an  event  occurred 
which  had,  as  I 
believe,  a  very 
d  irect  influ- 
ence upon  his 
own  artistic 
development. 

In  1778  he 
was  commis- 
sioned, t  o- 
gether  with  his 
brother-in-law 
Bayeu,  and 
acting  under 
the  direction 
of  Raphael 
Mengs,  to  bring 
together  the 
paintings  which 
were  distri- 
buted amo  ng 
the  numerous 
royal  palaces 
— El  Re  tiro, 
Aranjuez,  the 
Escorial,  and 
San  Ildefonso 
— into  the  new 
and  magnifi- 
cent palace 
which  Charles 
III.  had  just 
built  for  himself 
in  Madrid. 

In  the  pre- 
vious notice 
we  found  (lov.-i  fkancisco  haybu 


MADRID, 


still  searching,  more  especially  in  decorative  art,  for 
his  individual  expression — imitating  Italian  painters, 
for  whom  he  had  probably  very  little  personal  or  racial 
sympathy.  For  Goya  in  his  art  and  his  whole  outlook 
on  life  is  essentially  Spanish  ;   and  the  commission 

which  I  have 
just  mentioned 
was  destined  to 
bring  him  close 
to  the  greatest, 
as  well  as  the 
most  intensely 
national,  mas- 
ter whom  Spain 
had  ever  seen. 
Raphael  An- 
ton Mengs,  the 
al  1  -po  werfu  I 
court  painter 
at  Madrid  in 
that  moment, 
was  loo  much 
of  a  classicist  to 
enjoy  or  fully 
appreciate 
Diego  \'elas- 
([ue/,  too  good 
a  judge  to  think 
of  condemning; 
his  attitude 
was  obviously 
one  of  cold 
ajiproval. 

Hut  wit  h 
Goya  the  posi- 
tion was  entire- 
Iv  different. 
Here  at  last 
was  tiie  vision 
— the  re vela- 
MUsEo  Dix  I'RAiio  tion  for  which 
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lie  had  been  waiting  ;  here  the  supreme  master  who 
would  unfold,  under  patient,  careful,  close  analysis, 
the  magic  secret  of  his  brush.  How  deeply  he 
imbued  himself  with  the  spirit  of  the  older  master's 
art  is  proved  by  the  whole  sequence  of  his  later  de- 
velopment. I  shall  trace  this  in  his  paintings  ;  and 
the  engraving  by  his  hand  from  Las  Meninas,  which 
I  found  lately  in  the  Bibliotecas  at  Madrid,  was  pro- 
bably not  only  undertaken  by  Goya  to  familiarise 
himself  with  the  engraver's  art — which  he  was  to  use 
with  such  terrible  force  later  in  his  famous  political 
satires — but  also  to  steep  himself  yet  further,  by  close 
constant  observation,  in  the  pictorial  qualities  of  the 
great  painter  of  the  court  of  Philip  IV. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  influence  of  Diego 
Velasquez  eftected  any  markedly  sudden  change  in 
our  painter's  style  and  technique  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  process  was  one  of  very  gradual  evolution,  but 
which  can  be  definitely  traced  through  a  long  and 
splendid  series  of  portraits,  commencing  from  this 
very   period. 

For  Goya,  whom  we  have  hitherto  studied  as  a 
decorative  artist,  now  became  a  great  portrait  painter 
— one  of  the  greatest,  in  fact,  that  his  land  had  ever 
seen.  That  gift  of  life  which  we  have  traced  even  in 
his  decorative  work  soon  asserts  itself  in  his  portrait 
art,  and  never  leaves  it.  He  gives  us  there  the  real 
men  and  women  of  the  Spain  of  his  day.  He  tears 
the  mask  from  characterless  kings  and  complacent 
courtiers,  and  with  unparalleled  audacity  dares  to  show 
to  the  world  the  weak,  serenely  stupid  Charles  IV., 
the  coarse  sensualist  Godoy,  the  throned  courtesan 
Queen  Maria  Luisa,  as  they  really  were  1  "At  heart 
a  revolutionary,"  cries  Muther.  "Even  while  painting 
these  royal  portraits  he  was  writing  the  most  biting 

pamphlets  on  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings In 

Spain,  the  most  purely  monarchical  country  of  Europe, 
Goya  painted  portraits  which  are  a  satire  upon  all 
monarchy." 

And  then  his  women — here,  too,  how  marvellously 
does  he  not  give  us  these  refined,  aristocratic  women 
of  the  old  Spanish  race,  as  they  yet  live  for  us  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Prado,  of  San  Fernando,  and  of  many 
private  collections.  Interesting  though  it  might  be, 
it  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  here,  within  the  limits 
of  this  article,  to  attempt  any  ordered  and  complete 
analysis  of  the  portraits  which,  step  by  step,  placed 
Goya  at  the  front  of  the  art  of  his  time.  His  portraits 
have,  moreover,  been  already  treated  of  some  sixteen 
years  ago  in  the  pages  of  The  CoNNOis.sErR  by  Mr. 
S.  L.  Bensusan,  who  accompanied  his  notice  by  a  very 
useful  list.  In  the  year  preceding,  the  enterprise  and 
sound  judgment  of  the  present  Director  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  Art  Gallery  had,  in  1901,  brought 


together  in  the  Guildhall  galleries  a  very  fine  and 
representative  collection  of  Spanish  paintings,  among 
which,  besides  a  magnificent  assemblage  of  thirty-eight 
paintings  by  \'elasquez,  besides  Murillo,  Greco,  and 
the  later  moderns,  Mariano  Fortuny  and  Pradilla, 
Goya  found  his  place  in  several  portraits  which  Mr. 
Temple  had  been  able  to  secure  from  the  collection 
of  the  Marques  de  Casa-Torres — La  Senora  de  Cean 
Bermudez,  Don  Esteban  de  Agreda,  The  Count  of 
Florida  Blanca,  and  a  Lady  of  the  Ducal  House  of 
Osuna. 

Admirable  here,  too,  was  that  portrait  of  Dr.  Feral, 
which  came  from  this  exhibition  to  our  National  Gal- 
lery :  and  that  Self-portrait  of  Goya,  lent  by  M.  Bonnat, 
which  I  have  recently  been  able  to  study  in  the  Musee 
Bonnat  at  Bayonne.  The  portrait  of  Peral,  who  was 
a  Doctor  of  Law,  and  represented  Spanish  financial 
interests  at  Paris  during  the  Revolution,  was  painted 
between  1800  and  18 10,  and  bought  by  the  Marques 
de  la  \'ega  from  the  granddaughter  of  Peral  himself. 
Technically,  this  seated  figure,  in  pale  grey  coat  and 
white  vest,  with  the  hard  lines  of  the  mouth,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  Goya's  portrait  art.  The  admirable 
reproduction  which  I  give  here  is  lent  me  by  the 
Director  of  the  Corporation  Gallery. 

The  first  of  Goya's  important  portrait  commissions 
was  that  of  the  Count  of  Florida  Blanca,  whom  he  had 
painted  in  17S3;  and  the  powerful  support  of  this 
Minister  led  to  the  commission  of  a  whole  series  of 
portraits  of  the  Directors  of  the  National  Bank  of  San 
Carlos,  several  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Banco 
de  Espana,  that  magnificent  modern  building  which 
forms  the  corner  of  the  Paseo  and  the  Calle  Alcala 
at  Madrid. 

His  position  was  now  assured.  In  1785  he  had 
been  made  Director  of  the  Academia  de  San  Fer- 
nando, where  some  of  his  most  interesting  paintings 
— notably  his  noble  portrait  of  the  poet  Moratin — 
are  still  to  be  seen.  In  1786,  almost  exultingly,  he 
writes  to  his  faithful  friend  Zapater:  "My  Martin,  I 
am  already  Painter  to  the  King,  with  15,000  reals  of 
salary." 

It  is  at  this  moment  that,  critically,  the  development 
of  his  art  becomes  of  especial  interest.  Now  commence 
that  series  of  portraits  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain 
which  form  such  an  important  part  of  Goya's  creative 
work.  Among  these  was  included  that  full-length 
upright  figure  of  Queen  Maria  Luisa,  which  seems 
directly  modelled  on  the  famous  portrait,  by  Velasquez, 
of  1  )ona  Mariana  of  Austria,  second  wife  of  Philip  l\'., 
now  in  the  Prado  collection.  This  appears  not  alone  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  figure,  the  composition,  even  the 
dress,  but  also  in  the  whole  technique  ;  but,  in  fact, 
this  influence  of  Diego  \'elasquez  goes  far  deeper  than 
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the  imitation  of  one,  or  even  more,  of  his  famous 
portraits.  When  we  have  entered  that  long  gallery 
■of  the  Prado  Museum,  and  leave  behind  us  there 
the  great  \'enetians,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Veronese,  and 
Tiepolo,  to  enter  the  Velasquez  room,  one  point  which 
we  can  scarcely  fail  to  notice  is  the  complete  change 
in  the  colour-scheme. 

That  warmth  of  tone,  that  golden  note  of  the  Vene- 
tians, has  given  place  with  the  Spaniard.s — with  El 
■Greco,  and,  still  more,  with  Vela.squez — to  a  delicious 
harmony,  a  translucent  coolness  of  greys  and  silver, 
blended  sometimes  with  jjurple  and  violet,  which  has 
its  own  peculiar  charm  ;  which,  in  landscape,  finds 
expression  in  those  two  little  studies  by  Velasquez  of 
the  \'illa  Medici  at  Rome. 

How  cool,  how  fresh,  how  verdantly  restful  are  the 
tones — so  modern,  indeed,  that  when  before  them  we 
think  of  Corot,  or  even  Whistkr,  rather  than  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Yet  this  tonality  appears  through 
all  the  great  Spanish  master's  later  portraits  ;  and  this 
.it  was,   to   my  mind  without   a  doul)t,   which   in   his 


art  had  fascinated  and  enthralled  Francisco]  (ioya. 
Already  in  the  earlier  portraits  of  the  ducal  family 
of  Osuna  it  hints  its  presence,  to  become  gradually 
developed  in  a  whole  series  of  later  portraits. 

The  masterpiece,  surely,  of  this  new  method  of  our 
master,  is  his  portrait  of  Francisco  Bayeu,  painted  in 
1795.  ^  s^y  'his  with  assurance,  though  admitting 
that  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  famous  Homme  Gris  of 
the  Bishoffsheim  collection.  Hardly,  however,  could 
it  excel  the  technical  mastery  of  this  Bayeu  portrait 
within  the  Prado  Museum.  All  here  is  clearness ;  all 
is  bathed  in  light.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  darks  to 
strengthen  the  modelling  in  this  sealed  figure,  which 
has  been  {tainted  in  full  light  without  a  single  shadow. 
Marvellous  is  the  technical  handling  of  the  grey  silken 
coat ;  most  delicate  the  treatment  of  the  head  itself 
Placed  in  full  light,  it  yet  reveals  to  us  every  detail  of 
the  contours.  And  here  I  have  been  able  to  verify,  by 
my  own  examination,  an  interesting  fact  wiiich  had 
been  noted  by  Senor  Beruete,  that  apparently  certain 
dominant  lines  of  the  features,  notably  of  the  eyes  and 
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mouth,  have  been  put  in  witli  pen  and  ink  in  the  first 
drawing,  and  actually  —  and  evidently  advisedly — 
allowed  to  remain,  and  to  keep  their  effect  through 
the  superimposed  colour.  This  treatment — which  can 
be  only  detected  under  very  close  examination — I 
traced  in  another  of  Goya's  portraits  within  the  Acade- 
mia  de  San  Fernando ;  but  what  I  wish  to  dwell  upon 
here,  as  the  dominant  note  in  this  remarkable  portrait 
of  Bayeu,  is  the  wonderful  tonality  which  runs  through 
the  whole  composition,  blending  the  figure  with  the 
background.  All  colour — even  rose  or  vermilion, 
which  with  our  Goya  is  such  a  telling  note — has  been 
banished. 

Here  Goya  might  have  rested.  Here,  having 
achieved  his  success,  having  mastered  his  problem,  he 
might  have  gone  on  producing  portraits  which  should 
have  been  harmonies  in  grey,  with  sometimes  just  a 
touch  of  the  rose  vermilion  with  which  he  loved  tn 
bring  out  the  full  value  of  the  cooler  dominant  colour. 
An  analogous  method  of  art  production  has  been, 
since  his  day,  not  infrequently  adopted  by  British 
Royal  Academicians,  with  results  which  have  generally 
been  satisfactory — from  the  money  standpoint. 

But  such  was  not  Goya's  method.  Success  came  to 
him,  but  never,  as  I  believe,  did  he  sacrifice  his  artistic 
convictions  to  secure  it.  The  word  "pot-boiling,"  it 
it  existed  in  his  day,  formed  no  part  of  his  artistic 
vocabulary.  He  passed  on,  a  resolute  explorer,  to 
bring  into  his  palette  all  that  nature  could  offer  from 
her  richest  treasures;  to  paint  portraits  which,  like  his 
famous  Familia  de  Carlos  I]'.,  now  in  the  Prado 
Museum,  are  resplendent  with  the  richest,  the  most 
varied  and  brilliant  colour. 

Before,  however,  coming  to  these  portraits  of  the 
Spanish  Bourbons,  which  claim  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice,  I  wish  to  allude  to  two  pictures,  also  in 
the  Prado  collection,  which,  apart  from  their  very 
real  merit,  have  achieved  a  certain  "succcs  de  scan- 
dale,"  under  the  titles  of  the  Maja  ]^€stida  and  Maja 
Desiiuda. 

\\'hat  Emma  Lady  Hamilton  was  to  Rmnney,  that 
was  Dona  Maria  del  Pilar  Teresa  Alvarez  de  Toledo, 
Duchess  of  Alba,  to  Francisco  Goya.  Beautiful, 
capricious,  independent  in  her  tastes  and  life,  the 
enemy  of  all  stiff  court  etiquette,  and  frequently 
wearing  for  this  reason  the  costume  of  the  Maja,  the 
dress  of  the  people,  she  yet  remains  an  aristocrat  of 
the  finest  racial  type,  as  we  see  her  in  Goya's  many 
portraits. 

For  this,  to  my  judgment,  is  the  greatest  character- 
istic of  this  portrait  art  of  Goya,  and  its  highest  merit — 
namely,  its  gift  of  life.  These  women  of  his — we  feel 
it  instinctively — are  the  real  living  women  whom  he 
saw  before  him,  with  all  the  refinement,  the  breeding. 


the  physical  delicacy  of  an  ancient  race.  No  less  so 
the  men — such  figures  as  those  of  the  Conde  Fernando- 
Nunez,  that  "beau  poseur,"  or  the  easy  languid  grace 
of  the  Marques  de  San  Adrian  ;  while  his  children  — 
such  as  those  of  the  Duke  of  Osuna,  or  his  own  little 
son,  Mariano — are  just  real  Spanish  children,  playful, 
intelligent,  full  of  animated  life. 

But  most  of  all  in  his  portraits  of  the  Duquesa  de 
Alba  do  we  feel  this.  This  is  very  surely  the  living 
woman  who  stands  before  us — the  clever,  refined, 
emotional  face,  the  slim,  graceful  figure  and  exqui- 
sitely shaped  hands — in  her  favourite  costume  of  Maja 
in  the  portrait  of  the  Palacio  de  Liria  :  or  still  more 
in  that  magnificent  portrait  presented  to  the  Hisjjanic 
Society  of  America  by  that  lover  of  Spain,  its  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Archer  Huntington. 

These  two  beings,  apparently  so  different,  yet  seem 
made  for  each  other — the  brilliant,  capricious,  self- 
willed  and  beautiful  society  woman  and  the  great 
artist,  as  independent,  as  vigorous,  as  entirely  Spanish 
in  his  personality  as  herself 

She  becomes  his  patroness,  his  friend,  perhaps  his 
model ;  and  this  intimacy  is  reflected  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  Zapater  of  the  year  1 800.  Their  friend- 
ship becomes  a  legend,  and  this  legend  has  come 
down  to  our  day.  It  had  even  materialised  itself 
around  the  two  famous  paintings,  which  I  have  just 
mentioned,  of  the  Maja  Vestida  and  Maja  Desniida. 

These  paintings,  undoubtedly  from  Goya's  brush 
and  belonging  to  his  finest  period,  came  to  the  Prado- 
Gallery,  through  the  Royal  Academy  of  San  Fernando, 
from  the  collection  of  Godoy,  Prince  of  Peace,  figur- 
ing in  the  catalogue  of  that  collection  as  a  "J'eni/s- 
naked  011  a  Couch  and  A  Clothed  Maja,  the  author 
Francisco  Goya." 

"The  story  runs,"  says  Richard  Muther,  "that  the 
lady  who  is  depicted  here  was  a  friend  of  Goya, 
who  bore  the  stern  name  of  Duchess  of  Alba.  But 
when  the  duke  first  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the 
master's  work,  Goya  painted  that  other  portrait, 
which  represents  the  lady  less  in  the  simple  costume 
of  Eden." 

I  repeat  this  story  only  to  reject  it.  \Ve  have  seen 
something  already,  in  the  first  part  of  this  article,  of 
the  legend  of  Goya's  early  life,  and  on  what  a  slender 
basis  of  fact  it  rested. 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  legend  of  the  master's- 
middle  life,  which  seems  to  me  just  as  false,  as  exagger- 
ated. Goya  always  painted  what  he  saw,  and  he  always 
saw  very  truly  ;  and  this  delicate,  thoroughbred,  es- 
sentially aristocratic  creature,  who  lives  before  us  in 
his  portraits  and  drawings,  is  an  entirely  different  being 
in  face  and  features,  above  all  in  physique  and  figure, 
to  the   woman    who   extends   her   radiant,    undraped 
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beauty  on  a  couch  within  the  painting  of  the  Prado. 
Yet  what  a  marvellous  creation  this  is — best,  indeed, 


model  of  this  masterpiece,  I  might  mention  a  story 
which  seems  more  authentic  and  only  slightly  less 
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in  the  afternoon  light,  when  the  white  figure  seems  to 
absolutely  radiate  with  vitality.  Near  it  we  may  see 
the  golden  nudes  of  Titian,  the  rich  full  Flemish  forms 
of  Rubens  ;  but  (loya,  leaving  these,  goes  direct  to 
nature  for  his  inspiration. 

All  that  I  have  written  before  in  this  article  as  to 
the  exquisite  tonality  of  his  colour-schemes  finds 
complete  expression  in  his  treatment  of  the  figure 
here  :  all  is  cool,  silvery,  luminous,  irridcscent,  in  this 
wonderful  woman  lying  upon  the  silken  steel-blue 
cushions,  who  gives  us  a  new  revelation  of  the  beauty 
of  form — apart  from  the  (Ireeks,  apart  even  from  the 
Renaissance. 

In  rejecting  the  lovely  Duquesa  de  Alba  as  the 


scandalous.  '•  .-\  worthy  friar  of  that  day,  whose  frequent 
attendance  at  death-beds  gained  him  the  name  of 
'  1:1  Agonizante,'  loved  a  girl  of  .Madrid.  Cioya  and 
1:1  -Agonizante  were  friends,  tloya  knew  the  lovely 
Madalena,  and  used  her  as  a  model,  making  two  pic- 
tures— one  in  which  she  was  dressed  as  Maja,  the 
other  in  which  she  shone  in  all  the  majesty  of  her 
youthful  nudity.  This  story  was  related  by  the  grand- 
son of  Goya  in  1868. '' 

The  story,  which  is  thus  given  by  Senor  Beruete,  is 
interesting  for  its  own  sake,  and  also  for  the  side-light 
which  it  throws  on  the  moral  aspect  of  the  Spanish 
court  and  Spanish  life  in  this  age  of  Rococo. 

1   shall    have  more    to    say  later  of  this  court — 
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probably  the  most  corrupt  in  Europe — in  which  Maria 
Luisa  ruled  as  queen  ;    in  which   the   Duquesa  de 


Recent  research  has  thrown  a  light  on  the  relations 
of  these  two  friends  deeper  and  far  more  human  in 
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MADRID,    MUSEO    DEL    PRADO 


Alba  moved  as  her  birthright,  a  star  brilliant  enough  its  pathos  than  any  vulgar  scandal,  and  which  I 
to  rouse  the  royal  jealousy .  in  which  Goya  had  propose  to  touch  upon  in  more  detail  in  a  later 
now  the    place  which    he   had   won   by  his   genius.         article.  (All  n^'hts  menrd.j 
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Some  Old  English   Furniture  Makers 

Part  II.  By  E.  Alfred  Jones,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

T  E  M  r . 

Charles  II. 

TO    Queen 

Anne. 

It  is  well 
known  that 
after  the  Revo- 
cation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes 
in  1685,  a  large 
number  of 
skilled  crafts- 
men fled  to 
England  —  s  i  1- 
versmiths  and 
clock  makers, 
furniture  mak- 
ers and  others. 
Of  these,  there 
were  about 
eighty  thou- 
sand silk  weav- 
ers. Am  on  Li 
the  names 
which  suggest 
Huguenot  refu- 
gees are  those 
of  John  Pelle- 
tier,  who  gilded 
much  of  the 
furnitu  re  for 
Wi  lliam  and 
Mary  for 
H  a  111  p  t  o  n 
Court.  A  few 
items  in  his 
accounts  for 
that  palace 
may  be  given 
here,  namely : 

"carving  &: 
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gilding  4franies 
for  4  marble 
tables  at  ^28 
each  " : 

"4  marble 
tables  with 
black  boards 
about  them  at 
^7  los. each"; 

" carving  & 
gilding  two 
large  table 
framesat/^30"; 

"carving  & 
gilding  6  pairs 
of  large  stands 

at  £z°  per 
pair." 

A  second 
wood-carver 
with  a  French 
name  was  Rob- 
ert Derignee, 
whose  ac- 
counts show 
the  following 
items  : 

"a  frame  for 
a  screen  richly 
carved  o  n  all 
sides  with 
leaves  and 
flowers,  \'  furn- 
ishing the  joy- 
ners,  turners, 
and  s  m  i  I  li  s 
work,"  ^16; 

"  two  frames 
for  pictures, 
richly  carved 
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with  flowers,  close  & 
open,"  £\i\ 

"a  great  wain  sco  1 1 
frame  for  a  glass  lo  feet 
long  and  7  feet  wide, 
carved  with  figures  and 
gilt  with  gold  ■"  ; 

"  a  frame  to  a  glass  of 
wainscott,  carved  with 
leaves  and  flowers  (jf  J  es- 
samy"  [Jessamine],  ^3  ; 

"three  picture  frames, 
richly  carved  with 
flowers,  close  &  open," 
£,'2.0,  for  Kensington 
Palace. 

Athird  frenchnameis 
that  of  John  Guilliband, 
who  supplied  in  169 1  for 
Whitehall  Palace  a 

"plain  scriptoire"  for 
the  sum  of  ^,8  los. 

Another  name  sug- 
gestive of  French 
Huguenot  o  r  i  g  i  n  is 
James  Catignou,  who 
would  seem  to  have 
made  the  following 
sconces  for  William  and 
Mary  for  Kensington 
Palace  : 

"six  large  sconces 
with  branches,"  ,^^25 
each  ; 

"two  sconces  for  the 
window,"  ^20  ; 

"six  sconces  for  the 
chimney  with  branch- 
es," at  /^5  each  ; 

"eight  glass  sconces," 
at  ^10  each  ; 

"sixteen  branches," 
^17    >2S. 

James  Catignou  also  supplied  the  same  nionarchs, 
for  the  same  palace,  in  conjunction  witli  one  Nicholas 
Pic,  with  the  following  sconces  ; 

"four  pairs  glass  sconces  and  four  pairs  double 
socketts,"  ^"97  4s.  : 

"  three  great  glass  sconces,"  ^75. 

The  same  Nicholas  I'ic  had  a  partnership  transaction 
with  another  Frenchman,  one  I'eter  Michon,  in  March, 
1692,  when  they  sold  for  (Jueen  Mary's 

"service  at  Ivensington,   four    glass    sconces   with 
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double  sockets  of  silver- 
gilt,  agreed  for  by  her 
Majesty,"  for  ^48  12s. 

The  other  names  of 
furniture  makers  of  this 
reign  include  those  of 
Thomas  Goldsmith,  who 
in  1693  supplied  Queen 
Mary,  for  Hampton 
Court,  with 

"a  looking  glass  table 
and  stands  japanned 
white,"  for  ^35  ; 
and  John  Ferguson, 
who  had  previously,  in 
1691,  sold  for  Kensing- 
ton Palace, 

"a  japan  cabenett, 
agreed  for  by  her  Mat'., 
for  50  guinneys." 

Mary  F'erguson,  per- 
haps the  widow  of  the 
foregoing  John  Fergu- 
son, supplied  the  same 
palace  with  a 

"  fine  table  stand  and 
looking-glass  frame,"  for 
£\o'&  6s.  8d. 

The  name  of  a  brazier, 
one  J  ohn  Smith,  appears 
in    the    accounts    for 
May   nth,    1686,   when 
he   supplied  James   \\. 
with  a  [)air  of  brass  and- 
irons, shovel  and  tongs, 
and  a  pair  of  steel  and- 
irons, shovel  and  tongs, 
for  the  sum  of  _;^2  los. 
He  also    made  or  sold 
brass  candlesticks  at  this 
time. 
As  with  the  late  Stuart  furniture  which  once  adorned 
Windsor  Castle,  so  too  with  that  of  William  and  Mary, 
very  little  now  remains  there.     One  of  the  very  few 
pieces  is  a  small  marquetry  table  mounted  in  silver. 
At  Hampton  Court,  however,  the  magnificent  uphols- 
tered  bed  of  A\'illiam   and    Mary   is  still   preserved, 
as  is  also  that  of  ( jueen  Anne,  which  is  upholstered  in 
richly  p.itterned  English  velvet.    Preserved  also  there 
are  a  Charles  II.  carved  stool,  covered  with  velvet, 
and  two  walnut  upholstered  chairs  ;  and  other  chairs 
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of  William  and  Mary.* 
ATany  of  the  large  mir- 
rors— which  became 
popular  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  which 
still  adorn  this  palace — 
were  doubtless  made  by 
the  furniture  makers 
previously  mentioned. 

One  Thomas  Roberts 
was  apparently  a  less 
conspicuous  furniture 
maker  under  William 
and  Mary  and  Queen 
Anne.  His  furniture 
consists  mainly  of  wal- 
nut, though  in  1702  he 
made  a  quantity  of  fur- 
niture of  "Japan*!  black." 
In  1 69 1  he  supplied  "for 
the  (brooms  of  the  Privy 
Chamber"  four  cane 
chairs  of  walnut, "  carved 
handsome,"  at  ^3  8s. 
He  it  was  who  supplied 
some  of  the  furniture  for 
the  coronation  of  Queen 
Anne  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  such  items  as 
these  appearing  in  his 
accounts  : 

3  Chairs  of  State  of 
carved  walnut ; 

2  chairs  of  carved 
walnut  with  horsebone 
elbows  and  2  footstools, 
for  the  Bishops  : 

A  rich  chair  of  state 
the  top  of  the  back 
carved  with  a  lion  & 
unicorn  and  shields, 
cypher  and  crown,  and  sceptres  the  lower  part  carved 
rich  all  guilt,  ^"17  : 

a  carved  footstool  guilt  for  the  Throne,  ^3 : 

a  footstool,  for  Si.  Edward's  chair. 

The  upholstering  of  the  above  furniture  at  West- 
minster Abbey  on  this  occasion  was  done  by  Richard 
Bealing,  chief  royal  upholsterer  in  the  early  years  of 
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*  See  Herbert  Cescinsky,  English  Funiitwc  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  vol.  i.,  pp.  31,  32. 


the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
who  was  succeeded 
in  or  shortly  after  1705 
by  Hamden  Reeve. 

In  1696  Thomas 
Roberts  supplied  six 
dozen 

"  handsome  chairs  of 
walnut  all  banister 
backs,  the  seats  fine  cane, 
at  17/6  each,"  for  the 
Installation  of  the  I  )uke 
of  Gloucester  as  Knight 
of  the  ( iarter.  Thomas 
Roberts  provided  a 
dozen  walnut  chairs  for 
the  royal  yacht  Char- 
lotte, for  (^ueen  Anne, 
and  two  dozen  similar 
chairs  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  Hefur- 
nished  the  Royal  Anne- 
warship,  appointed  for 
the  transportation  of  the 
Queen  of  Portugal,. 
Maria  Sophia  de  Neu- 
berg,  daughter  of  the 
Elector  P  ala'tine.  In 
1704  he  provided  iS 
rich  carved  square  stools 
of  the  best  French  wal- 
nut, for  the  Queen's 
drawing-room  at  Wind- 
sor Castle,  at  a  cost  of 
^^36  ;  and  also  6  long 
walnut  forms,  carved  all 
over,  for  St.  George's 
Hall,  Windsor,  for  ^27. 
In  the  same  year  he  sup- 
plied a  Chair  of  State 
and  footstools  for  the 
new  Council  Chamber  at 
St.  James's  Palace.  In  addition  to  the  furniture  for  the 
royal  palaces,  Thomas  Roberts  provided  the  ceremonial 
furniture  for  Lord  Lexington,  who  was  sent  as  Am- 
bassador to  Madrid  to  conduct  the  negotiations  with 
Spain  in  1712,  when  he  obtained  from  Philip  V.  the 
renunciation  of  his  claims  to  the  crown  of  France. 
Furniture  for  the  ceremonial  use  of  the  Earl  of  Roche- 
ster, Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  also  sold  by  him. 
Richard  Roberts  first  appears  as  a  maker  of  chairs  irk 
1714. 
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Part  III.     Louis  XVI.  Period, 
up  to  and  including  the  Second 
Empire  and  First  English  Period 
By  H.  C.  Dent 


The  most  characteristic  decoration  of  this 
period  is  the  star.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  star  does 
nut  occur  in  any  specimen  of  the  Louis  XIV.  or 
Louis  XV.  periods.  It  is  quite  rare  in  Enghsh  speci- 
mens, and  even  then  is  Hmited  to  a  few  pique  articles 
made  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Most  certainly, 
as  a  method  of  decoration,  the  star  originated  with 
the  French.  The  corbeille  of  flowers,  which  appears 
but  rarely  as  a  design  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XV.,  is  quite  common  throughout  the  whole 
period  under  review.  Another  favourite  is  a  sprig 
pattern,  possibly  intended  to  represent  a  pimpernel, 
and  it  is  often  associated  with  the  star  and  a  small 
double  circle,  as  will  be  seen  in  several  of  the  speci- 
mens illustrating  the  period.  I  had  thought  it  possible 
that  the  little  flower  referred  to,  which  appears  in  so 
many  pieces  of  Louis  XVI.  pique,  might  have  been 
the  representation  of  some  special  Royalist  badge 
associated  with  the  revolutionary  period.  I  wrote, 
therefore,  to  the  Baroness  Orczy  to  discover  whether 
there  was  any  historical  foundation  for  the  adoption 
of  the  "Scarlet  Pimpernel"  as  a  royal  emblem.  In 
reply  I  received  a  most  charming  letter,  informing  me 
that  the  idea  of  the  "  .Scarlet  Pimpernel  "  was  entirely 
her  own.  The  coincidence  is,  however,  strange.  Con- 
ceivably such  an  emblem  did  exist  among  those  faith- 
ful to  the  fortunes  of  Louis  XVI.,  just  as  at  a  later  date 
the  violet  was  the  badge  of  recognition  among  the 
followers  of  the  great  Napoleon.  A  psychic  might  sug- 
gest that  the  gifted  authoress  had  been  impressed  to 
adopt  the  "Scarlet  Pimpernel"  as  the  title  of  her  brilli- 
ant novel,  and  had  thereby  unwittingly  reaft"irmed  a 
defmite  historical  fact,  although  she  had  supposed  the 


attractive  emblem  to  be  the  product  of  her  own  fertile 
imagination. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  circle,  single  as  well 
as  double,  never  appears  in  Prench  pique  prior  to  the 
time  of  Louis  XVI.,  whereas,  as  we  shall  see  later,  it 
was  practically  the  solitary  method  of  decoration  of 
all  English  pique  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  very  fine  pique  pose,  almost  as  fine  as  strands  of 
hair,  is  found  for  the  first  time  (in  French  pique)  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  period  under  consideration,  and 
although  the  French  work  is  by  far  the  more  artistic, 
the  idea  of  this  special  differentiation  of  pique  pose 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  English,  for, 
as  we  shall  note  later  in  the  article  on  "  Eighteenth- 
century  English  Pique,"  similar  work  of  a  cruder 
character  was  manufactured  in  England  about  1740. 
The  circular  box  inlaid  with  gold,  portraying  the 
emblem  of  the  Revolution  (Plate  I.)  constitutes  a  re- 
markably fine  specimen  of  this  particular  type  of  work. 
This  box  has  the  Paris  gold  mark  of  the  Revolution 
year,  and  is  partly  decorated  in  brilliant  point,  and 
partly  in  the  special  hair-work  referred  to. 

Most  of  the  work  of  the  latter  period  of  Louis  X\T. 
and  the  Napoleonic  era  was  on  the  ivory  medium 
rather  than  on  shell,  and  will  be  referred  to  in  the 
article  devoted  to  "  Pique  on  Ivory." 

First  English  Period 
(Seventeenth  Century). 

I'"or  all  practical  purposes,  the  one  decorative  effort 
of  this  period  of  ICnglish  pique  is  the  single  circle,  for 
it  was  not  until  ([uite  tlie  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  birds,  flowers,  and  other  designs  came  to  be 
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associated  wiih  the  circle  as  a  form  of  decoration  of 
English  work. 

How  far  back  in  the  annals  of  time  does  the  circle 
date  as  a  method  of  decoration?  In  W'iiyte-Melville's 
Sarchedon  one  recalls  the  description  of  the  adorn- 
ments of  Assarac,  the  High  Priest  of  Baal,  in  the  time 


of  the  great  Assyrian  queen  Semiramis,  who  lived  in 
Babylon  about  Soo  i:.c.  : — "On  his  solid  earrings,  on 
his  golden  bracelets,  on  the  fillet  that  bound  his  fore- 
head, on  the  very  clasps  that  secured  his  sandals,  was 
graven  the  mystic  circle,  that  constituted  a  memorial 
and  a  symbol  of  fate,  omnipotence,  and  eternity;  nor 
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could  his  religion  find  a  better  emblem  than  that 
geometriea!  figure  which  has  neither  beginning  nor 
end."  It  may  be  argued  that  Sardiedon  is  but  a 
romance,  and  that  the  author  of  this  famous  classic 
was  drawing  u[)on  his  imagination.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 


however,  W'liyte-Melville  was  much  too  true  an  artist 
to  be  inaccurate  (even  as  regards  detail  of  personal 
adornment)  in  respect  of  the  period  which  he  is  depict- 
ing, and  antiquarian  evidence  abundantly  proves  him 
to  have  been  entirely  correct.    Some  years  ago,  when 
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wandering  through  the  "mummy"  room  of  the  British 
Museum,  I  was  interested  to  find  on  the  arms  (in  the 
form  of  asps)  of  a  chair  representing  the  Royal  Throne 
of  Hatshepsu,  Queen  of  Egypt  (eighteenth  dynasty, 
1500  B.C.),  small  metal  circles  inlaid  in  the  wood  in 
branching  design.  If  not  true  pique,  at  least  it  closely 
approximates  to  the  purely  English  work  of  the  seven- 


teenth century,  and  lends  to  the  art  the  distinction 
and  the  dignity  of  age. 

Most  of  the  pique  articles  of  this  period  consist  of 
tobacco-boxes,  but  stick-heads  (and  these  fortunately 
often  dated)  are  not  uncommon.  More  rare  are  bodkin- 
cases  and  diaries,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  period 
watch-cases  occur  with  pique  decoration ;  but  the  latter, 
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in  addition  to  the  circle,  have  in  most  instances  bird 
and  flower  designs  to  add  to  the  decorative  effect. 
English  tortoiseshell  tobacco-boxes  of  the  seventeenth 
centurv  were  always  of  liberal  si/e  and  uniform  shape, 
being  oval,  with  flattened  tops  and  fluted  sides  and 
bases.  The  small  pique  silver  circles  are  usually 
arranged  round  the  periphery  of  the  lid  in  [lyramidal 
form.  In  the  case  of  the  earliest  boxes  (/<•;«/.  Charles  I. ), 
the  pyramid  consists  of  but  two  tiers,  but  in  the  later 
Stuart  boxes  the  pyramid  is  made  up  of  three  tiers. 
In  the  earlier  boxes  additional  circle  decoration  may 
be  found  in  radiatin"  lines  on  the  base  of  the  box ;  at 


LATE     II. 

least,  this  is  the  case  in  the  Charles  I.  box  illustrated, 
and  was  also  to  be  noted  in  one  of  similar  date  belong- 
ing to  another  cullector.  In  both  of  these  Charles  I. 
specimens  a  good  many  of  the  circles  have  worn  away, 
or  have  dropped  out  owing  to  friction  and  the  wear 
and  tear  associated  with  their  great  age.  The  circle  as 
a  decoration  in  English  pique  practically  disappears 
with  the  seventeenth  century.  The  stick-head,  to  be 
illustrated  in  a  subsequent  article  on  "Pique  on  Ivory," 
and  dated  1703,  is  the  latest  specimen  of  the  circle 
in  the  writer's  possession. 

These  Stuart  boxes,  as  already  mentioned,  were 
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made  as  receptacles  for  tobacco  as  opposed  to  snuff, 
because  snuff-taking  was  a  distinctly  rare  habit  in 
England  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century,  whereas 
smoking  tobacco  had  been  a  well-established  practice 
for  a  long  period.  In  this  connection  the  following 
note  is  interesting: — "The  battle  of  Vigo  Bay,  fought 
in  1702,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  snuff-taking  habit 
in  this  country.  After  defeating  the  combined  French 
and  Spanish  fleets.  Sir  George  Rooke,  the  English 
Commander,  sacked  the  town  of  \'igo,  the  booty  in- 
cluding several  thousand  barrels  of  the  finest  sniiff. 
Although  smoking  was  then  firmly  established  in 
England,  snuff  was  almost  unknown  ;  but  when  this 
enormous  quantity  was  thrown  on  the  market  at  a  low 
price,  it  was  bought  out  of  curiosity  by  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  The  novelty  caught  on  so  well 
that  for  the  next  hundred  years  the  linglish  snuffed 
far  more  tobacco  than  they  smoked." 

With  the  incidence  of  the  eighteenth  century,  these 
large  tortoiseshell  boxes  for  tobacco  disappeared,  horn 
boxes  and  Dutch  brass  and  copper  boxes  replacing 
them  ;  while  tortoiseshell  boxes  of  much  smaller 
calibre,  modelled  on  the  prevailing  French  pattern, 
were  made  as  snuff  receptacles  to  meet  the  rapidly 
increasing  demand  from  the  time  of  ( Jueen  Anne,  and 
extending  throughout  the  Georgian  period. 

I  should  like  to  refer  particularly  to  two  speci- 
mens illustrating  this  period.    The  Stuart  tobacco-box 


(Plate  II.)  with  the  initials  I. P.  is  dated  on  the  base 
I  708.    Obviously  this  date  was  added  when  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  I.  P.    Under  these  initials  can  be 
distinctly  seen  with  a  powerful  glass  the  royal  cypher 
J.R.,  and  the  probability  is  that  it  was  James  II. 's 
own  tobacco-box,  and  was  presented  by  him  to  one  of 
the  Pole  family  who  accompanied  him  to  France  on 
his  abdication,  the  date  and  initials  being  added  when 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  yet  another  member  of 
the  Catholic  family,  some  years  after  the  death  of  the 
king.    The  second  item  calling  for  special  reference  is 
the  diarv  on  Plate  II.    This  beautiful  specimen  came 
from  Walsingham  Abbey.      It  is  of  particular  interest 
because    of   the   contained    notes — quotations    from 
Congreve  :  "  Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage 
beast,"  in  the  scratch  letter-writing  of  the  period,  and 
the  references  to  Mary  Milles  and  Margaret.      \Vith 
regard  to  these  names,  Lady  liustace  Gurney  (a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lee-Warner  family,  to  whom  the  abbey  has 
belonged  since  Stuart  times)  has  most  kindly  given  me 
much   helpful   information.     The  names  are  those  of 
her  ancestors  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     The  portrait  of  the  Mary  Milles  referred  to 
in  the  diary,  painted  by  Kneller,  is  still  a  family  pos- 
session.    The  interesting  details  which  Lady  (lurney 
was  able  to  supply,  taken  together,  quite  establish  the 
date  of  the  diary  as   late  Stuart,   even  if  the  typical 
decoration  were  not  sufficiently  convincing. 


The   Counoisseitr 


Notes  and  Queries 

[The  Editor  inYites  the  assistance  of  readers  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR  who  may  be  able  to  impart  the  information  required  by  Correspondents.] 


Unidentified  Paintini;  (No.  335). 
Sir, — I  am  enclosing  you  a  photograpli  of  an  old 
oil  painting  in  my  possession.  It  measures  40  in.  by 
36  in.  Could  you  insert  a  copy  of  it  in  your  periodi- 
cal, as  I  am  anxious  to  establish  it?  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it  being  an  old  picture,  and  I  have  been 
to  some  trouble  myself  in  rubbing  off  quantities  of 
paint  which  have  been  applied  from  time  to  time.  It 
is  an  extremely  pleasing  picture,  and  the  colouring  is 
rich.  The  garments  of  the  \'irgin  are  of  a  deep  Prus- 
sian blue,  and  the  garments  of  the  angel  on  the  left 
side  are  a  crimson  lake,  while  tho.se  of  the  angel  on 
the  right  are  olive  brown. —  Frank  R.  Sawdon,  M.l!. 

Unidentified  Paintini;  (No.  332,  April,  1920). 

Sir, — 1  have  an  old  coloured  print  on  glass  similar 
to  this.  It  is  called  The  Miser,  and  some  verses  are 
printed  under  the  title.  The  painter's  and  engraver's 
names  are  given :  "  H.  Wan  der  Mijn  pinx.  A.  \'an  der 
Mijn  fecit.  Printed  for  Thos.  Bowles  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  John  Bowles  at  the  Black  Horse  in 
Cornhill."  No  date.  I  bought  my  glass  print  some 
years  ago  in  ISirmingham.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
one.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  copy  of  the  verses  to 
yourcorrespon- 
dent,  should  he 
wish  to  have 
them. —  Kath- 
arine A.  TiDs- 
weli,. 

Unidentified 
Miniaturist. 
Sir, — I  have 
an  oval  minia- 
ture on  copper: 
portrait  of  a 
full-faced  man, 
wearing  dark 
wig,  lace  jabot^ 
and  greenish 
tunic.  On  the 
back  is  painted 

/  /'  E  D  V  A  R  D  U  S 
1!  E  D  F  O  R  D  / 
.liTATIS  :  XX.Xll. 
/   FECIT    ;    I'AKI- 


SIS 


M  A  R  I  A 


(j35) 


UKIUENTJliED    TAINTIM 


MAUGERS  /  X  :  CAL  :  FEl!  :  N  :   DO  /  II    :  DC   :    LXXXIl//. 

Can  any  readers  supply  information  about  the  person- 
ages named? — A.  Cholmlev  Cochrane. 

Portraits  kv  Roth. 
Sir, — I  possess  several  family  portraits  in  oils  by 
an  artist  named  Roth,  and  also  portraits  of  Roth  and  of 
his  son.  Probably  the  artist  was  George  Roth,  F.S.  A. 
(who  exhibited  1771-1815).  The  portraits  in  my 
possession  were  painted  at  various  dates  from  iSoo  to 
1820,  and  the  portrait  of  the  artist  was  probably 
painted  by  himself  about  1800,  and  he  would  then 
appear  to  have  been  about  sixty.  I  have  also  some 
miniatures,  probably  by  him.  Can  anyone  tell  me 
where  I  could  see  other  work  of  this  artist  ?  It  is  of 
first  rate  quality.— James  Stick  land. 

Unidentified  Paintings  (Nos.  336  and  338). 
Sir, — I  beg  to  enclose  two  photos,  one  showing  a 
canvas  with  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  without  any 
signature,  but  carrying  a  seal  with  a  greyhound.  The 
other  one,  also  a  canvas,  represents  T/ie  Adoration  of 
the  Kings,  bearing  on  the  back  the  following  signature: 
Tizi".     I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you, 

or  any  of  your 
readers,  could 
inform  me 
about  name  of 
gentleman  and 
painter  or 
school  of  the 
two  pictures 
mentioned. — 
W.C.  Church. 

Unidentified 
Portrait 
(No.  337). 
Sir, — I  am 
forwarding  a 
photograph    of 
a  picture  in  my 
possession,  un- 
known both  as 
to  a  r  t  i  s  t  and 
subject,  and 
pa  i  nt ed  on  a 
wood  |)anel.    I 


The   Connoisseur 


(336) 


UNIDENTIFIED     PAINTING 


(337) 


UNIDENTIFIED     PORTRAIT 


shall  be  glad  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  publish 
a  print  with  a  request  for  information.  The  painting 
is  inscribed  :  ".Mtatis  42,  A^  1609,"  above  the  right 
shoulder. — Penrose  Watkin  Williams. 

Eni;kaving  and  Gold  (."lasp. 
Sir, — I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  publish  the  two 
following  queries: — (i)I  have  in  my  collection  a  steel 
engraving,  8  in. 
square  (C.Mos- 
ley  sculp.),  and 
with  initials 
J.W.  in  a  mono- 
gram of  flowing 
script.  Under 
the  engraving  is 
written:  "The 
old  soldier,  re- 
markable for 
constant  atten- 
dance at  .St. 
P  a  u  1  's  ;  done 
from  an  original 
painting."  The 
background  i  s 
evidently  a 
view  of  St. 
Paul's  Church- 
yard. Can  any 
of  your  readers 
inform  me  as  to 
the  name  of  the 
artist  ?  Where 
is  the  painting 
referred  to,  and 


(338) 


UNIDENTIFIED    PAINIINr, 


who  was  "the  old  soldier"?  The  period  is  evidently 
that  of  Hogarth.  (2)  I  possess  a  small  clasp  of  gold, 
with  movable  attachment,  pierced  with  stitch-holes  for 
a  riband,  and  curved  to  suit  the  contour  of  the  throat. 
On  the  face  of  the  clasp  is  a  miniature  of  the  Euro- 
pean wife  of  Tippoo  Sahib.  I  believe  this  lady's  name 
was  Miss  Farnell,  and  that  she  was  of  Irish  birth.  Mr. 
E.  Phillips  (Jppenheim  introduces  Miss  Farnell  into 

his  novel,  For 
Death  or  Ran- 
som. Is  there 
any  record  of 
this  miniature? 
Who  was  the 
painter?  Do 
a  n  y  of  your 
readers  know  of 
the  existence  of 
any  other  relics 
of  this  lady  ? 
Has  she  any 
descendants 
living?  Other 
particulars 
would  be  wel- 
comed.  The 
clasp  and  min- 
i  at  u  r  e  have 
been  in  the 
posse  s  s  i  o  n  of 
my  family  for 
over  fifty  years. 
— Nahum 
Barnet 
(Melbourne). 


NOT 


'01... — 


SiK, — In  The  Connoisseur  for  April,  page  243, 

I  note  some  interesting  letters,  etc.,  by  Sir  Thomas 

Lawrence's  father,  but  a  slight  but 

Sir  Thos^Law-      (-on,mon  mistake  in  the  artist's  birth 

fence,  P.R.A.  ,  t  ,  •  1 

date.    I  have  gone  into  the  matter, 

and  find  that  he  was  born  at  6,  Redcross  Street,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Philip's,  Bristol,  on  April  13th,  1769. 
This  date  is  given  on  his  gravestone  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  also  on  an  engraving  of  the  house,  by 
R.  Rowbotham,  published  in  183 1,  just  after  the  death 
of  Sir  Thomas,  when,  no  doubt,  the  newspapers  had 
all  the  dates  correctly  recorded.  It  is  inscribed :  "\'iew 
of  the  birth- 


place  in  Red- 
cross  Street, 
Bristol,  of  Sir 
Thomas  Law- 
rence, P.  R.  A. 
Born  13th 
April,  1769. 
Died  7th  Jan- 
uary, 1830." 

Latimer  says 
he  was  born  on 
May  5th  and 
baptised  on  the 
6th  (both  dates 
being  incor- 
rect), at  .St 
Philip's  and 
Jacob  Church, 
not  far  from 
Redcross 
Street.  I  have 
had  permission 
from  the  rector 
to  take  a  photo- 
graph of  the 
page  in  the  bap- 
tismal register 
of  1769,  and 
under  the  bap- 
tisms for  May 
4th  occurs: 
"Thos.,  son  of 
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i;aptismai.  register  of  mr  thomas  i.awrk.nck,  p  k.a. 


Thomas  Lawrence,"  and  another  entry  in  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  baptisms  :  "  Lawrence,  Thomas,  S.  of 
Thomas  and  Lucy,  May  4th,  1769  "  :  and  then  again 
on  May  loth:  "Mrs.  Lawrence  gave  thanks;  child 
baptised."  It  is  rather  curious  that  this  son  (one  of 
sixteen  children),  though  the  fourteenth  child,  was 
named  after  his  father.  Most  of  the  others  bad 
died  in  infancy.  Two  brothers  and  two  sisters  only 
lived.  The  eldest  brother  was  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Lawrence,  Mcar  of  Middleton,  Hants,  who  died  at 
the  Naval  Hospital,  Gosport,  in  1821.  The  second 
brother  was  Major  William  Read  Lawrence,  of  the 

72nd  Regi- 
ment, who  died 
at  his  brother's 
rooms  in  18 18. 
Neither  of  the 
brothers  had 
been  married. 
Of  the  two 
sisters  who 
lived  to  grow 
up,  the  elder, 
Lucy,  married 
John  Meredith, 
a  solicitor,  of 
1 !  i  r  m  i  ngham  ; 
she  died  in 
I  8  I  3  ,  leaving 
an  only  daugh- 
t  e  r  ,  Lucy 
Louisa  Anne, 
who  married 
John  Aston,  of 
liirmingham, 
and  their  son  is 
the  Rev.  E.  H. 
Aston  (whom 
I  know  very 
well),  of  Cod- 
ford  St.  Mary, 
Wilts.  The 
second  sister, 
Anne,  married 
the    Rev.    Dr. 
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OLIi    ROMAN    LAMP 


Richard  Rouse  Blox- 
hain,  Rector  of  Brinck- 
low  and  Vicar  <jf  ISulk- 
ington. 

Sir  Thomas's  father 
was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man. Although  in- 
tended for  the  law,  he 
was,  at  the  time  of  his 
son  Thomas's  birth. 
Supervisor  of  the 
Excise  at  Bristol  (from 
January  13th,  1760,  to 
May  22nd,  1769),  and  at 
Midsummer  of  that  year 
became  the  landlord  of 
the  White  Lion  Inn, 
Broad  Street,  at  that  time 
an  important  hotel.  This 
makes  it  quite  clear  that 
he  was  not  the  landlord 
when  his  son  Thomas 
was  born. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  took  up  their  residence  at  the  White 
Lion  Inn,  they  attended  Christ  Church,  next  to  them. 
I  have  examined  the  register  of  that  church  by  kind 
permission  of  the  rector,  and  1  find 
the  following  two  entries  :  "  Dec. 
18th,  1770.  Littleton  Colston, 
son  of  Thomas  and  Lucy  Law- 
rence"; and  again  on  Dec.  loth, 
1772:  "Frances,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Lucy  .Lawrence," 
and  no  other  entries  either  before 
or  after.     Both  died  very  young. 

When  in  London  some  time 
ago,  I  visited  St.  Paul's  and  in- 
spected the  gravestone  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence.  I  here  give 
an  exact  copy  of  the  inscription, 
as  the  wording  is  most  interesting,  giving  dates  and 
his  various  degrees,  etc. 

HERE 

ARE    DEPOSITED   THE    REMAINS   OF 

SIR    THOMAS    LAWRENCE  —  KNIGHT, 

LL.D.,    F.R.S. 

PRESIDENT 

THE    KnVAL    ACADEMY    OK    ARTS 

IN    LONDON. 

KNIGHT  OF  THE  ROYAL  FRENCH  ORDER 

OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR, 

&C.  &C.  &C.  , 

HE  WAS  BORN  ON 

THE    13th    OF    APRIL,     1769. 

DIED    7th    OF    JANUARY,     1830. 

Richard  Quick,  F.S. A.Scot. 


STAMP     USED     FOR     AHOVE 


A  Roman  Lamp  and 
Stamp 

The  ancient  Roman 
lamp  illustrated  is  not  of 
uncommon  variety,  but 
is  interesting  because  it 
is  accompanied  by  the 
stamp  used  to  impress 
the  design  in  the  centre. 
The  stamp  is  made  of 
clay,  and  has  a  rudely 
fashioned  handle  of  the 
same  material  fixed  on 
the  back.  It  has  evident- 
ly seen  considerable  use, 
and  is  slightly  tinted  by 
the  differently  coloured 
clays  used  in  conjunction 
_"  with  it.    The  lamp  itself 

apparently  belongs  to  a 
f  type  common  in  the  third 

century.  The  nozzle  is 
plain,  and  projects  only 
a  little  way  beyond  the 
rim,  which  is  bordered  round  with  a  simple  ornamen- 
tal pattern.  As  in  nearly  all  lamps  of  this  kind,  the 
centre  is  slightly  depressed,  being  shaped  in  this  way 
to  prevent  any  little  overflow  of 
oil  from  being  wasted.  The 
design  on  it  represents  a  couple 
of  gladiators,  accoutred  in  the 
armour  peculiar  to  the  secutor, 
or  swordsman,  the  vizored  hel- 
mets, arm -guards,  greaves,  and 
long  shields  all  being  clearly 
shown.  The  renderings  of  these 
gladiatorial  subjects  were  highly 
popular  with  lamp  designers,  and 
must  have  proved  as  attractive 
to  the  people  of  that  day  as  re- 
presentations of  cricket  and  foot- 
ball heroes  are  to  the  present-day  generation.  Like 
the  stamp,  the  lamp  is  made  of  clay,  and  is  obviously 
of  a  type  that  could  be  turned  out  cheaply  and  expe- 
ditiously, the  body  having  been  formed  in  a  mould, 
and  the  ornamental  border,  like  the  central  design, 
having  been  stamped  on  afterwards. 
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IN   THE   SALE   ROOM 


The  four  days'  dispersal  of  the  diversified  collection 
belonging  to  the  late  Sir  Guy  Laking  formed  the  centre 

of  attraction  at  Christie's  during 

The  Laking  Sale  v       i      -r-i      .  .  i  r     a 

^  April.     The  total  sum  realised  was 

within  a  few  shillings  of /;32,255  for  670  lots.  Naturally, 
arms  and  armour  provided  the  most  important  features 
of  the  sale,  many  of  the  pieces  being  illustrated  in  Sir 
Guy's  European  Arms  and  Armour,  of  which  the  first 
volume  has  already  been  reviewed  in  The  Connoisseur. 
Considerable  excitement  was  evoked  by  a  splendid  series 
of  continental  salades,  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  A  fine  Milanese  example,  probably  by 
Tomaso  Missaglia,  ran  up  to  ^1,102  ids.,  whilst  another, 
with  Missaglia's  mark,  made  ;{^  1,260,  and  a  third  and 
similar  to  the  preceding,  ^735.  A  \'enetian  piece,  of 
Milanese  workmanship,  retaining  part  of  the  applied 
acanthus-leaf  ornament  of  gilt  copper  forming  the  finish- 
ing border  of  the  velvet  which  once  covered  the  helmet, 
made  £a'^o\  and  another  truly  magnificent  specimen, 
decorated  with  applied  scroll  ornament  of  gilt  copper,  was 
knocked  down  for/"  1,575  after  a  keen  contest.  Other  in- 
teresting lots  included  aV'am  plate,  German  mid-sixteenth 
century,  identical  in  decoration  with  armour  made  for 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  by  Wolf  of  Landshut,  ^115  los.;  an 
eleventh-century  sword,  the  pommel  and  quillon  dama- 
scened, recovered  from  the  Thames  at  \'auNhall,/^262  10s.; 
a  fine  Flemish  "kidney''dagger,  circa  1460,  with  its  silver- 
mounted  leather  scabbard,  £\\o  5s.  ;  another,  English, 
circa  1450,  with  scabbard  of  cuir-bouilli,  £,^C)i, ;  a  chastely 
formed  and  decorated  left  cuissard,  and  a  pair  of  toe-caps, 
German,  circa  1551,  which  bear  striking  similarity  to  the 
work  of  Desiderius  Colman  of  Augsburg,  and  are  con- 
sidered to  have  belonged  to  a  suit  made  for  his  patron, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  ^357;  a  late  fifteenth-century  Paduan 
armet,  ^325  los. ;  a  very  decorative  morion  of  the  Tre- 
bantan  Gardia  of  the  Electors  of  Saxony,  ^115  los. ;  a 
Spanish  close  helmet,  circa  1550,  belonging  to  a  suit  in 
the  Royal  Armoury,  Madrid,  ^78  15s.;  a  German-Swiss 
wheel-lock  pistol,  with  inlaid  ebony  stock  and  gilt-metal 
mounts,  ^115  los. ;  and  a  "bellows-vizOr  "  helmet,  Ger- 
man, circa  1515,  on  a  modern  stand  composed  of  two 
supporting  figures,  ^336.  The  last-mentioned  helmet 
retains  its  original  canvas  lining.  The  hilt  of  a  fifteenth- 
century  civic  sword,  which,  in  addition  to  the  badges  of 
the  house  of  York  and  Edward  I\'.,  bears  the  arms  of 
Coventry  and  England,  and  is  reasonably  supposed  to 
belong  to  one  of  the  vanished  civic  swords  of  that  city, 
ran  up  to  £ii,zo.  A  shoulder-guard  for  the  tilt,  Cierman, 
decorated  in  Spain,  late  sixteenth  century,  which  formed 
part  of  a  suit  made  for  the  Archduke  Albert,  Governor 
of  the  Low  Countries,  159S-1621,  made  ^735-  i'lc  horse 
armour  made  for  the  Governor,  and  now  in  the  Porte  de 
Hal,  Brussels,  is  similarly  decorated.    A  gilt-copper  spur, 


with  enamelled  tabs,  and  bearing  what  appears  to  be  the 
device  of  the  house  of  Dreux,  secured  ^892  los.,  but 
/^i,68o  was  bid  for  a  stately  pair,  bronze-gilt,  French, 
circa  1400,  engraved  with  the  word  "Esperance,"  and 
the  strap  and  buckle  device  of  the  third  Due  de  Bour- 
bon. According  to  the  catalogue,  these  spurs,  and  an 
enamelled  horse-bit,  were  found  in  an  oak  chest  in  the 
dry  moat  of  the  Chateau  du  Bouchat,  near  St.  Dourcain 
sur  Sioule.  An  unique  collection  of  99  sword  pommels 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  netted /i, 050, 
whilst  the  very  interesting  bronze  sword-grip  and  pom- 
mel belonging  to  the  equestrian  statue  of  Henri  I\'., 
on  the  Pont  Neuf,  went  for  /210.  This  item  was  re- 
covered from  the  Seine  in  recent  years.  The  statue  by 
Dupre  (1635)  was  destroyed  during  the  Revolution.  An 
attracti\e  backplate  from  a  late  fifteenth -century  Ger- 
man suit  may  be  cited  from  numerous  other  items  ;  it  sold 
for  /315. 

The  furniture  section  did  not  quite  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions in  the  matter  of  prices.  There  w-as  no  lack  of  fine 
pieces,  however,  and  it  would  have  added  to  the  interest 
of  the  catalogue  had  the  references  to  some  of  the  most 
important  articles  been  added.  Thus  the  early  sixteenth- 
century  linen-panelled  oak  cabinet,  55  in.  high,  48  in.  wide, 
which  made  /220  los.,  is  said,  traditionally,  to  have  come 
from  Plessis-les-Tours,  and  is  figured  in  Mr.  Fred  Roe's 
Ancient  Coffers  ami  Cupboards.  The  oak  chest,  with 
parchemin  panels,  Flemish,  sixteenth  century,  figured  on 
Plate  Xl\".  of  A  History  of  Oak  Furniture,  realised 
/52  I  OS.,  which  shows,  we  belie\-e,  an  advance  in  value. 
.A  fifteenth-century  French  oak  cofter,  37  in.  wide,  on 
stand,  made  ^141  15s.;  and  a  sixteenth-century  panel, 
carved  with  the  arms  of  England  and  the  Garter  motto, 
29  in.  high,  35  in.  wide,  ^225  los.  ^630  was  paid  for  an 
old  English  lacquer  cabinet,  on  Charles  II.  gilt-wood 
stand,  4  ft.  wide. 

The  late  George  Woodiwiss's  collection,  which  came  up 
at  Christie's  on  April  i6th,  was  composed  mainly  of  modern 
pictures,  the  highest  bid  being  one  of 
,£840  for  T/te  Orange  Market,  Jaffa, 
by  F.  Brangwyn,  1893,  59*  x  71J  in. 
Four  canvases  by  Sir  W.  Orpen,  belonging  to  the  late 
L.  R.  S.  Tomalin,  were  headed  by  The  Feathered  Hat, 
1909,  42^  X  32i  in.,  which  went  for  ^31 5.  From  another 
property,  a  drawing  by  W.  McTaggart,  A  Summer  Sea, 
18;}  X  25J  in.,  netted  /!325  103.,  whilst  of  the  older  school, 
the  late  H.  Lyne's  water-colour  of  Hye,  by  Turner, 
7i  X  loj  in.,  ran  up  to  ^346  los.  On  another  occasion, 
an  interesting  painting  of  George  //.  and  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  reviewing  the  Guards,  by  J.  Wootton, 
39  X  49  in.,  fetched  £315  ;  and  a  Portrait  of  Admiral 
McBride,  by  R.  Hudson,  17S3,  48J  x  3SJ  in.,  ^346  los. 


Pictures  and 
Drawings 


The   Connoisseur 


More  moderate  prices  prevailed  at  the  sale  of  Baxter 
prints  held  at  Puttick's  at  the  end  of  March.   An  impression 
J  "'^  ^'''^  ^'■'"'S^  Queen  realised  £i-)  ; 

ngr  V  ng  an  unvarnished  C(7r<??/rt//o«o/'2«fi'n 

Victoria^  £2~  6s.  ;  and  Tlie  Brides- 
maid, ^2  1.  One  of  the  two  known  copies  of  Isaac  Frost's 
Tivo  Systems  of  As/ro/iomy,  1846,  with  eleven  large  illus- 
trations, was  knocked  down  for  ^40.  A  complete  set  of 
32  Le  Blond  ovals,  on  stamped  mounts,  made  ^48. 

The  following  engravings,  dispersed  at  Christie's,  were 
all  printed  in  colours  : — Venus  at/irt-d  by  the  Graces,  and 
companion,  by  liartolozzi,  after  Kaufi'man,  ^178  los.  ;  The 
Market  Girl  and  The  Waiiderin_s[  Sailor,  by  G.  C.  Street, 
after  Singleton,  ^{^136  los.  ;  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
by  P.  Simon,  after  M.  \V.  Peters,  /"105  ;  Le  Dejeu?ier  de 
Fanfan  and  Ah,  qu'il  est  Joli,  by  Malles,  after  Vangorp, 
^131  5s.  ;  and  The  Sensitive  Plant  and  companion,  by 
Nutter,  after  Westall,  ^131  5s.  A  set  of  the  "Recruit" 
series  (4)  by  Keating,  after  Morland,  ran  up  to  £;,')')  ; 
whilst  an  impression  of  What  you  Will,  by  and  after  J.  R. 
Smith,  secured  ^252  ;  The  Shepherdess,  by  I.  Hogg,  after 
Wheatley,  ^115  los.  ;  Going  to  School  and  companion, 
by  C.  Turner,  after  Maria  Spilsbury,  ^136  los.  ;  andMrs. 
A/ills,  by  J.  R.  Smith,  after  G.  Engleheart,  /;i52  5s.  Two 
plates  by  Schiavonetti,  from  Wheatley's  "Cries,"  went 
for  £141  15  s.  They  were  Milk  Below,  Maids,  and  Prim- 
roses. £1(12  15s.  purchased  an  example  oi Milkmaid  and 
Cowherd,  by  J.  R.  Smith,  after  Morland;  and  ^^115  los. 
a  pair  of  The  Stormy  Night  and  The  Morning  after  the 
Storm,  by  W.  Ward,  after  W.  R.  Bigg  ;  whilst  amongst 
the  uncoloured  plates,  a  first  state  of  \'.  (Ireen's  mezzo- 
tint of  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  after  the  P.R.A.,  netted  ^189. 
A  few  sporting  sets  were  ofiered,  one  of  The  Beaufort 
Hunt{Z),  by  H.  Aiken,  after  Hodges,  running  up  to  ^{^483. 

Mf;sSRS.  Knh;ht,  Frank  &  Rutley  secured  350  gns. 
for  a  grand  piano  by  Erard,  in  king-  and  tulip-wood  case 
with  ormolu  mounts ;  5 1  gns.  for  a  Chip- 
pendale bow-fronted  sideboard  ;  40  gns. 
for  an  old  French  dressing-table  of  carved  bone  ;  and 
37  gns.  for  an  old  English  bracket  clock  in  mahogany  case. 

Two  nearly  similar  Charles  II.  chairs,  fashioned  from 
walnut,  with  cross-stretchers,  aroused  a  minor  competition 
at  King  Street  on  March  31st,  the  hammer  descending 
on  respective  bids  of  ;^I36  los.  and  ^84.  A  33-in.  chim- 
ing bracket  clock,  by  one  of  the  London  Grants,  in  satin- 
and  rose-wood  case,  totalled  ^14  r  15s.  A  seventeenth- 
century  French  oakcredence,  68  in.  high,  39  in.  wide,  made 
^152  5s.  on  another  day;  and  an  old  English  lacquer 
cabinet  on  Chippendale  gilt  stand,  44  in.  wide,  £l^<)  los. 
During  .Vpril,  an  oval  mahogany  writing  table  of  Adam 
design,  5  ft.  wide,  went  for  ;£i2o  15s.  At  a  sale  held  at 
Highgate  by  Messrs.  Sturt  &:  Tivendale,  a  Louis  X\'. 
marqueterie  commode,  3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  netted  /250.  The 
contents  of  Coombe  Park,  Whitchurch,  were  dispersed 
by  Messrs.  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley  to  good  advantage. 
A  Sheraton  mahogany  bookcase,  5  ft,  2  in.,  realised 
^168  ;  an  Elizabethan  oak  bedstead,  ^115  los. ;  an  ebony 
cabinet,  with  ormolu  mounts  and  mosaic  panels,  5  ft., 
,£241  los. ;  and  a  Louis  XIV.  Bahl  writing  table,  ^"i  57  105. 


Pottery,  Porcelain 
and  Glass 


Furniture 


A  COUPLE  of  interesting  Lambeth  plates  realised  ^462 
at  Christie's  on  the  last  day  of  March.  They  were  deco- 
rated with  classical  subjects  in  blue, 
with  coats  of  arms  and  amorini  in 
polychrome  round  the  borders,  and 
possessed  a  diameter  of  10  in. 

At  Sotheby's,  £%o  was  given  for  a  Chinese  "ruby- 
backed"  plate,  painted  with  a  female  Immortal,  deer,  and 
attendant,  8  in.  diam.  ;  whilst  at  King  Street  two  bids  of 
^84  secured  respectively  an  old  Worcester  vase,  8J  in. 
high,  and  ditto  oval  soup  tureen  with  cover  and  stand. 
Ten  old  Worcester  dishes  ran  up  to  ^168:  a  pair  of 
Chelsea  candelabra,  12  in.  high,  ^105  ;  a  set  of  three  Bow 
vases  and  one  cover,^252  ;  apair  of  Sevres  "Trembleuse" 
cups  and  saucers,  painted  with  quay  scenes  by  Morin, 
1764-5,  ^78  15s.  ;  and  a  Delft  fluted  oviform  jar  in 
colours,  mark  of  Adrian  Pynaker,  11  in.  high,  ^136  los. 
The  Hon.  C.  \'avasseur  Fisher's  three  Plymouth  mugs, 
from  the  Trapnell  collection,  made  ^262  los.  ;  Bow  vase 
and  cover,  painted  with  Watteau  figures,  12J  in.  high, 
/1945s.;  two  sets  of  three  Longton  Hall  vases  and  covers, 
£2,04  los.  and  ^131  5s.  respectively  ;  and  a  pair  of  heart- 
shaped  Chelsea  vases,  with  Watteau  subjects  (gold  anchor 
mark),  gin.  high,  ^367  los.  From  other  sources,  famille- 
verte  dishes  (Kang-He)  of  20  in.  diam.  and  over  made 
£2,1^  and  ^2  20  IDS.;  whilst  a  pair  of  powdered-blue  bottles 
of  the  same  period,  8  in.  high,  secured  ^273  ;  and  a 
famille-verte  beaker,  16  in.  high,  ^325  los. 

A  glass  service  of  some  one  hundred  pieces,  cut  with 
horizontal  bands  and  diamond  ornament,  belonging  to 
Sir  Alfred  Jodrell,  w^ent  for  ^152  5s.  at  Christie's.  But 
the  most  interesting  glass  sales  took  place  as  usual  at 
Sotheby's.  ^235  secured  a  Jacobite  glass,  engraved  with 
a  portrait  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  and  "Audi- 
enter  Ibo,"  6\  in.  high,  similar  to  one  in  the  Cater  collec- 
tion, dispersed  m  December  last.  Belonging  to  Miss 
M.  E.  Searle,  a  drawn  Jacobite  glass,  inscribed  "Redi," 
6  in.  high,  made  £72  ;  a  goblet  with  ogee  bowl  on  a  fine 
red,  white,  and  blue  twist  stem,  7 J  in.,  ^40  ;  and  a  taper- 
holder,  6  in.,  ^49. 

The  selection  of  silver  belonging  to  the  late   F.   E. 

Beauclerk,  which  came  up  at  King  Street  on  March  30th. 

was  not  very  stimulating,   although  two 

^"  lots  were  choice.     The  larger  of  these,  a 

bell-shaped  salt  in  three  divisions,  the  uppermost  forming 
a  muftineer,  11  in.  high,  1619,  maker's  mark,  H.  M. 
monogram,  secured  460s.  per  oz.  for  its  13  oz.  i  dwt. 
The  smaller,  a  cow  cream-jug,  1765  (4  oz.  10  dwt.),  mus- 
tered 1 1  OS.  per  oz.  .A  few  interesting  items  appeared  with 
the  miscellaneous  properties,  and  were  sold  at  "per  oz." 
These  were  a  potato  ring,  by  William  Thompson,  Dublin, 
circa  1780(17  oz.  18  dw^t.),  165s.  ;  a  cylindrical  caster, 
6]- in.  high,  1690(602.  18  dwt.),  175s.;  a  circular  trencher 
salt,  3i  in.  high,  5i  in.  diam.,  by  John  Phillips,  Dublin, 
1696  (7  oz.  17  dwt.),  290s.  ;  a  beaker,  4  in.  high,  1637, 
maker's  mark,  R.  B.,  with  mullet  below  (7  oz.  5  dwt.), 
2105.  ;  a  chased  porringer  and  cover,  6J  in.  high,  165S, 
maker's  mark,  F. L.,  with  a  bird  below,  and  I.N.  with 
the  same  (25  oz.  11  dwt.),  200s.  ;  an  embossed  and  chased 
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Books 


tazza,  by  Geo.  Mangy,  York,  1662,  2*  in.  high,  loj  in. 
diam.  (19  oz.  2  dwt.j,  1205.  ;  a  pair  of  waiters,  by  Richard 
Rugg,  1776,  7i  in.  diam.  (23  oz.  19  dwt.),  120s.  ;  and  a 
pair  of  silver-gilt  cups,  by  P.  Harache,  1688,  2jin.  diam. 
(7  oz.  2  dwt.),  3 1  OS.  .\  curiosity  was  presented  in  a 
beaker,  3J  in.  high,  1717,  engraved  with  Charles  in  the 
oak,  and,  "To  all  that  are  and  dare  be  loyall  in  the  worst 
of  Times"  (4  oz.  13  dwt.),  which  netted  200s.  per  oz. 

Two  dispersals  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  rooms  made  the 
month  of  March  one  of  great  import  to  book  collectors, 
the  tirst  being  the  three  days'  sale  of  a 
selected  portion  of  the  library  at  Wilton 
House,  Salisbury,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
while  the  other  consisted  of  thirty-four  items  from  the 
library  of  that  famous  bibliophile,  Henry  Yates  Thompson. 
The  Pembroke  books,  which  were  catalogued  in  some 
525  lots,  comprised  some  rare  Americana,  English  litera- 
ture of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods,  and  numerous 
devotional  and  controversial  works  by  English  and  Scot- 
tish writers,  and  the  total  realised  1^^11,452)  is  an  indication 
of  their  general  high  interest.  The  clou  of  the  sale  was 
reserved  for  the  third  day,  when  a  first  edition  of  Philip 
\'incent's  A  True  Relation  of  the  late  Batiell  fought  in 
New  England  between  the  English  and  the  Sah'ages, 
printed  in  1637,  reached  the  high  figure  of  ^660.  This 
work,  which  is  of  excessive  rarity,  is  practically  unique  in 
this  condition.  On  the  same  day  numerous  other  books 
attained  three   figures,  amongst  them  being  Sir  Philip 


Sidney's  An  Apologie/orFoetrie,  first  edition,  159;,  ^50°; 
Captain  John  Underbill's  Newes  from  America,  >(J3S, 
^495  :  William  Penn's  Tiie  Frame  of  the  Government 
of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  1 682,  £\o\;  George 
I'uttenham's  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  1589,  £2:10; 
and  a  collection  often  grammatical  works  in  Latin,  printed 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  £.iy:i.  C)n  the  first  day  the  out- 
standing feature  was  a  copy  of  Richard  Eburne's  A  Plaint 
Pathway  to  Plantations,  1624,  which  realised  £^^0.  Other 
items  worthy  of  record  sold  on  this  day  included  a  copy 
of  the  second  edition  of  John  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  1680, 
/265  :  and  Sir  Edward  Dyer's  The  Prayse  of  Nothing, 
15S5,  ;^30o,  apparently  the  only  other  copy  known  apart 
from  that  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  Stephen  Gosson's 
The  Schoole  of  Abuse,  first  edition,  1579,  ^49°;  The 
Fyftenc  Joyes  of  Maryage,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
1509,  ^285;  and  Thomas  Heywood's  An  Apology  for 
Actors,  1612,  bound  up  with  another  work,  ^210.  Though 
the  last-mentioned  sale  exceeded  that  of  the  Yates  Thomp- 
son M  SS.  in  magnitude,  the  latter  far  surpassed  it  in  relative 
importance,  the  34  lots  producing  the  enormous  aggregate 
of  ^77,965.  This  is  not  the  first  selection  of  works  from 
this  famous  library  that  has  appeared  at  Sotheby's,  a 
number  having  been  sold  in  June  last  year. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  a  record  of  every  lot  sold, 
though  practically  every  one  is  deserving  of  mention. 
Taking  the  manuscripts  first,  we  give  the  more  notable 
in  tabulated  form  : — 


Trri.i-:. 


The  Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  Cuthbert 

Carrow  Psalter 

The  Salvin  Hor* 

Apocalypse  with  the  Commentary  of  Herengandus  . 

De  la  Twyere  Psalter 

Psalter  of  John  of  Gaunt 

Hours  of  "  Klizabeth  j'e  <,)uene" 

The  De  Grey  Horje    .  . 

The  Wingfield  Hora; . . 


D.\TE. 


Twelfth  century 
Thirteenth  century 
Thirteenth  century 
Thirteenth  century 
I'ourteenth  century 
I'ointcenth  century 
Fifteenth  century 
Fifteenth  century 
Fifteenth  centurv 


RK\r\KKS. 


With  4^1  full-page  miniatures 


With  1-">"J  miniatures 

With  \\\  full-page  miniatures 

With  IS  miniatures 

Bears  signature  of  (^)ueen  of  lleniy  \'1I. 


With  4li  miniatures 


Pkic.k. 

."i.diiu 
4, 1 1  ill 
■_'.  1 1(  M.I 

."1.71  HI 
I.ICIII 

4.(11111 
4.(1011 
L-J7U 
■-'.■_'U0 


.  ///  ///,■  ahoi-t 


the 


The  manuscripts  were  followed  by  eight  books  printed 
on  vellum,  the  most  notable  of  which  were  Justinianus 
Institutiones,  printed  at  Mainz,  1468,  ^1,400;  Pliny's 
Historiu-  Naturalis,  printed  at\'enice,  1472,  ^1,200;  and 
Valturius  De  Re  Militiui,  X'erona,  1472,  the  second  book 


i'orl'  of  English  scrihes. 

printed  at  \"erona,  and  the  first  book  ])rinted  in   Italy, 
from  Italian  woodcuts,  ^1,200. 

The  sale  concluded  with  twelve  French  and  Italian 
MSS.,  eight  of  which  realised  prices  running  into  four 
figures. 


Title. 


Datic. 


Hible  Mistorial  du  Due  de  Herri 

X'incent  de  lieauvais  :  Speculum  Hisloriale.    -  vols. 

Boccaccio  :  Dcs  Clercs  et  Nobles  Fenimes. . 

Hor;),' of  Rene  of  Lorraine     .. 

Psalter  of  I'aduan  origin 

Psalter  of  Cosmo  de  Medici  . . 

Breviary  of  Duke  Hercules  of  Ferrara 

Horas  of  Dionora,  Duchess  of  Urbino 


Rkm.\rics. 


Fourteenth  century 
Fourteenth  century 
Fifteenth  century 
Fifteenlli  century 
Thirteenth  century 
Fifteenth  centur)- 
Fifteenth  century 
Sixteenth  century 


French 

French,  willi  708  miniatures 
French,  with  4S  miniatures 
French,  with  40  miniatures 
Italian,  with  'iOO  miniatures 

Italian        

Italian,  with  43  miniatures 
Italian 


Price. 

.  1,250 
0,700 
S.itOO 
4..S00 
8,000 
l,7-25 
l.SOO 
2,700 
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»» 


Mr.  Nevinson   repud 

To  flic  Edilor  of  The  Connoisseur. 

Sir, — Your  first  protest  against  the  Imperial  War 
Museum  I  considered  so  feeble  that  I  utterly  ignored 
it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  tried  to  ram  down  my 
throat  a  lot  of  dirty  "art  theories  "  of  Post,  Neo,  ists, 
and  isms,  theories  from  which  I  am  always  endeavour- 
ing to  disassociate  myself 

As  you  have  deliberately  accused  me  of  various  forms 
of  art  perversions  (which  I  despise  more  thoroughly 
than  yourself),  you  must  allow  me  to  state  that,  (]uite 
apart  from  the  results  I  may  or  may  not  attain,  my 
pictures  are  the  result  of  continuous  and  constant  hard 
work  from  nine  to  six  each  day,  usually  six  days  a 
week,  but  often  seven,  in  addition  to  black-and-white 
work  at  night.     Since  the  age  of  tweke,  when  John 
Fullevlove,  R.I.,  first  grounded  me  and  taught  me  the 
necessity  of  draughtsmanship  and  techniijue,  and  with 
whom   I   first  learnt  a  little  of  the  glory  of  the  Old 
Masters,  I  have  constantly  worked  to  overcome  in- 
competence, worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  nature,  and 
steeped  myself  in  the  works  of  the  past  in  most  of 
the  galleries  of  Europe  and  America.     I  think  you,  as 
editor  of  The  Connoisseur,  should  trouble  to  know 
a  little  more  before  you  state  as  facts  a  mass  of  vague 
generalities  and  mean  innuendoes  against  the  honesty 
and  sincerity  of  artists  who,  in  your  opinion,  suffer 
from  technical  shortcomings.    However,  why  place  me 
among  the  painters  of  freak  pictures  ?     Surely  all  my 
paintings  owned  by  the  Imperial  War  Museum  are 
straightforward,  honest  performances,  absolutely  real- 
istic statements — records  if  you  like.     I  hate  all  the 
freak  stunting,  the  mad  craze  to  do  something  different 
from  anyone  else,  this  mania  for  so-called  individuality. 
I   prefer   to   remember   the   ]\Iadonnas   of  the   early 
Italians,  or  the  absolute  academic  laws  of  the  Chin- 
ese painters.     Surely  all  art  history  has  proved  that 
to  find  individuality  you  must  lose  it. 

However,  no  matter  how  ignorant  your  first  article 
may  have  been  as  regards  esthetics,  surely  you  will 
admit  you  descended  to  very  ungentlemanly  means 
of  attack  when  you  accused  the  artists  of  the  Imperial 
War  Museum,  not  only  of  being  insincere,  dishonest 
bunglers,  hiding  their  incompetence  by  stunting,  but 
of  being  cowards  "who  stayed  at  home."  I  think  that 
my  experience  of  vilification,  vulgar  abuse,  and  cad- 
dish innuendo  from  which  I,  most  of  all  contempo- 
raries, have  suffered  from  journalists,  art  critics,  and 
similar  art  parasites,  who  earn  their  living  by  throwing 
filth  at  the  sincerity  of  artists,  knows  nothing  to  equal 
this.  Even  I  have  never  known  such  an  ungentle- 
manly  lie  used  against  me,  or  anv  of  the  other  artists. 
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of  whom  you  do  not  happen  xsthetically  to  approve. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  state  the  following 
for  your  readers  to  judge  that  your  attack  obviously 
emanates  from  something  besides  aesthetic  dislike  or 
prejudice.  Every  one  of  the  men  you  attacked  volun- 
teered and  served  either  in  the  ranks  or  as  officers  on 
various  fronts  from  19 14-15  to  19 18,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who  were  over  age.  I  myself  am  a  Mons 
Star  man,  and  am  permanently  broken  in  health  as 
the  result.  How  dare  you  say  we  have  had  no  experi- 
ence of  fighting  ? 

I  may  also  add  that  if  ever  I  did  make  a  statement 
of  the  horrors  of  war,  it  was  immediately  censored  by 
the  military  at  G.H.(J.  I  suppose  that  you  were  one 
of  those  mean-minded  persons  who  dismissed  my 
censored  pictures  in  my  war  exhibition  as  stunting  or 
advertising;  if  so,  as  usual,  you  were  utterly  wrong. 

I  am  sorry  to  confound  you  so  completely  by  these 
facts,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  editor  of  The  Connois- 
seur should  know  more  and  abuse  less. — Yours,  etc., 
C.  R.  W.  Nevinson. 

P.S. — As  you  probably  think  I  am  a  liar,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  prove  absolutely  all  these  facts,  should  you 
have  the  impudence  to  try  and  defend  yourself  by 
casting  doubts  on  my  honesty,  as  you  have  already 
cast  doubts  on  my  honesty  as  an  artist. 

The    Editor's    Reply 

The  vehemence  of  Mr.  Nevinson's  letter  is  less 
astonishing  than  its  misconception  of  facts.  If  he  will 
re-read  the  articles,  he  will  find  that  I  make  no  allusion 
to  his  pictures  in  connection  with  the  Imperial  War 
.Museum,  and  cast  no  reflections  against  the  courage 
of  any  artist.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  latter  matter, 
it  is  quite  outside  my  province.  My  business  is  with 
works  of  art,  not  with  the  bravery  or  otherwise  of  the 
men  who  produce  them.  What  I  object  to  is  that 
the  Museum  authorities  have  given  an  excessive  pro- 
portion of  their  space  to  the  "representations  of  the 
men  who  stayed  at  home,''  etc.,  instead  of  to  pictures 
representing  our  troops  in  the  battle-line.  This  re- 
flects on  the  subjects  of  the  pictures,  but  not  on  their 
producers.  Had  I  written  "representations  by  the  men 
who  stayed  at  home,"  it  would  be  a  different  matter. 

Mr.  Nevinson's  second  paragraph  states :  I  have 
deliberately  accused  him  of  various  forms  of  art  perver- 
sions, which  he  despises  more  thoroughly  than  myself. 
As  in  the  whole  of  the  articles  there  is  only  one  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Nevinson's  work,  I  will  quote  it  in  full : 
"  When  Van  Gogh  or  Matisse  imitated  the  work  of 
children,  they  were  not  expressing  their  own  feelings. 


"  Self  a  II    Rebuking   Sin 


but  were  trying  to  depict  nature  from  an  artificial  stand- 
point. The  inspiration  of  the  battle  pieces  of  Mr. 
Wyndham  Lewis  and  some  of  Mr.  Xevinson's  is  equally 
artificial.  These  artists  make  no  attempt  to  interpret 
nature  through  the  medium  of  their  emotions,  but 
substitute  artificial  conventions  for  natural  forms,  and 
paint  their  pictures  accordingly."  This  assertion  was 
contained  in  my  article  on  "Spurious  Art,"  appearing 
in  the  March  issue  of  The  Connoisseur.  It  dealt, 
not  with  Imperial  War  Museum,  but  with  modern 
advanced  art,  and  there  was  only  one  reference  to  this 
latest  of  Government  institutions.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  I  explicitly  confine  my  criticism  to  "some "of  Mr. 
Nevinson's  pictures.  The  ones  I  had  in  my  mind  were 
those  like  Returning  to  the  Trenches  and  The  Bomber, 
publicly  exhibited  during  the  war,  in  which  portions 
of  the  figures  of  the  men  depicted  are  expressed  by 
arbitrary  geometrical  forms.  If  Mr.  Nevinson  now  repu- 
diates these  as  a  type  of  "art  perversion"  which  he  has 
thought  better  of  and  discarded,  I  heartily  congratulate 
him  on  his  change  of  mind  :  but  if  Mr.  Nevinson 
maintains  that  these  are  "absolutely  realistic, "I  differ 
entirely.  As  we  are  not  likely  to  bridge  our  diflerences 
on  this  point,  I  would  suggest  that  he  should  permit 
me  to  insert  illustrations  of  them  in  The  Connois- 
.SEUR,  and  so  allow  its  readers  to  judge  between  us. 

The  statements  put  in  my  mouth  by  Mr.  Nevinson, 
reflecting  on  the  courage  of  artists,  have  no  foundation 
whatever  in  anything  that  I  have  written  or  said  :  and 
the  only  allusion  bearing  on  the  subject,  that  I  can  find, 
is  the  following  :  "  Well-known  artists  have  been  sent 
broadcast  to  everywhere  except  the  fighting  lines,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  no  pictorial  record  of  a  single 
battle."  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  I  cast  no  aspersions 
whatever  on  the  artists,  but  only  lament  that  they  were 
accorded  no  opportunity  of  painting  scenes  of  vital 
interest  to  the  community.  Lest  Mr.  Nevinson  should 
think  that  my  original  statement  casts  an  innuendo 
upon  his  military  achievements,  I  hasten  to  reassure 
him.  When  I  spoke  of  well-known  artists,  I  was  not 
thinking  of  him,  but  of  men  of  the  calibre  of  Mr. 
Sargent  and  Sir  William  Orpen. 

Mr.  Nevinson  appears  to  think  that  I  doubt  his 
industry  :  I  have  never  doubted  it.  The  quantity  of 
work  he  turns  out  would  alone  suffice  to  remove  any 
qualms  on  this  point.  When  he  offers  to  prove  that 
he  works  with  a  mechanic's  regularity  for  an  hour 
longer  per  diem  than  a  mechanic,  I  hasten  to  say  that 
I  not  only  believe  him,  but  have  always  imagined 
that  his  productions  were  turned  out  under  some  such 
regime.  I  am  alleged  to  have  impugned  Mr.  Nevin- 
son's sincerity ;  I  have  nowhere  made  the  slightest 
reflection  on  it.  I  admit  that  I  do  not  regard  all  the 
exponents  of  every  advanced  art  movement  as  sin- 
cere— no  more  does  Mr.  Nevinson,  judging  from  his 


assertion  that  he  despises  various  forms  of  these  art 
perversions  more  thoroughly  than  myself — but  I  still 
hold,  as  I  admitted  in  my  article,  "  that  probably  many 
exponents  of  these  cults  believe  in  them."  As  it  may 
restore  Mr.  Nevinson's  ruffled  equanimity,  I  assure 
him  that  I  have  never  suspected  him  of  wilful  artistic 
mendacity.  His  movements  from  cult  to  cult,  like  a 
butterfly  alighting  on  a  succession  of  flowers,  suggests 
not  so  much  insincerity  as  the  shallow  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  ever  ready  to  seize  upon  a  new  hobby,  and 
readier  still  to  drop  it  after  a  brief  inter\al. 

Having  disposed  of  the  statements  inaccurately 
attributed  to  me  by  Mr.  Nevinson,  1  shall  next  deal 
with  what  I  did  say.  The  criticism  on  Mr.  Nevinson 
alleges  that  the  inspiration  of  some  of  his  battle-pieces 
— not  those  in  the  Imperial  War  Museum — is  artificial, 
or,  to  put  it  more  bluntly,  that  they  do  not  represent 
nature  and  are  not  intended  to  represent  nature.  There 
is  nothing  to  retract  in  this  :  the  fact  is  notorious. 
Mr.  Nevinson  says  that  he  is  always  endeavouring  to 
disassociate  himself  from  "a  lot  of  dirty 'art  theories' 
of  Post,  Neo,  ists,  and  isms,"  but  why  blame  me  for 
the  connection?  The  culprit,  if  any,  is  Mr.  Nevinson's 
admirer,  Mr.  Konody,  who  has  classified  him  at  vari- 
ous periods  in  his  career  as  a  Post-Impressionist,  a 
Neo-Primitive,  and  a  \'orticist,  placing  the  war  pictures 
to  which  I  have  alluded  under  the  label  of  ^'orticism. 
To  whatever  style  they  belong,  I  consider  them  poor 
art  based  on  mistaken  and  illogical  principles.  I  may 
be  wrong  in  my  ideas,  but  so  long  as  Mr.  Nevinson 
places  such  works  on  public  exhibition,  I  consider 
myself  entitled  to  say  what  I  think  about  them.  More- 
over, I  hold  it  my  duty  to  speak  out,  for  I  consider 
such  works  exercise  a  highly  deleterious  effect  on  art. 
They  hold  out  ideals  ignoring  beauty,  truth,  and  crafts- 
manship, and  may  be  produced  without  competent 
command  of  either  draughtsmanship  or  colour.  Theiv 
destructive  influence  is  well  exemplified  in  Mr.  Nevin- 
son's works  belonging  to  the  Imperial  War  Museum. 
In  these  the  artist  desired  to  produce  "straightforward, 
honest  performances,  absolutely  realistic  statements." 
Can  he  be  said  to  have  succeeded  when  his  trench- 
banks  frequently  appear  to  be  composed  of  cardboard 
and  his  skies  are  not  less  solid  than  the  aeroplanes 
gummed  to  the  glassy  surface;  when  nearly  every 
portion  of  his  work  is  characterised  by  the  same 
metallic  texture,  and  he  can  produce  the  gross  mis- 
shapen caricatures  illustrated  in  a  Group  of  Soldiers 
as  typical  representatives  of  the  British  army  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  take  serious  notice  of  Mr. 
Nevinson's  disparagement  of  critics  as  "  art  parasites." 
Criticism  is  an  art  in  itself.  Should  Mr.  Nevinson 
ever  master  it,  he  will  learn  that  he  can  say  what  he 
feels— say  it  strongly  and  yet  express  himself  like  a 
gentleman. — C.  Rkgin.m.d  Grundy. 


The  greatest  inno\ation  in  this  year's  Academy  is  that 
another  room— the  sixth— has  been  given  over  to  sculp- 
ture. An  unusually  fine  display  of 
The  Royal  ^^.^j.,.^  -^^  ^^j^  „,,.-/,v^  niight  have  justi- 

ca   emy  ^^^  ^^^^  alteration,  but  unfortunately 

the  sculpture  in  the  exhibition  is  distinctly  below  the 
average,  and,  though  shown  on  better  conditions  than 
ever  before,  hardly  repays  the  special  attention  bestowed 
on  its  arrangement.  The  result  of  the  innovation  is  that 
though  over  fourteen  thousand  unpri\ileged  w^orks — a 
larger  number  than  ever  before — were  submitted  to  the 
Hanging  Committee,  the  exhibition  is  the  smallest  that 
has  been  held  since  the  Royal  Academy  was  allocated 
to  its  present  quarters  in  Burlington  House.  The  cata- 
logue numerates  only  1,477  items,  about  a  thousand 
below  the  average  immediately  preceding  the  war.  The 
consequences  resulting  from  such  a  small  representation 


of  the  national  art  in  the  one  exhibition,  supposed  to  be 
specially  devoted  to  its  display,  are  dealt  with  in  another 
column.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  though  the  general  effect 
of  the  exhibition  is  improved  by  the  absence  of  over- 
crowding, it  is  less  interesting  on  the  whole  than  many  of 
its  predecessors.  One  may  sum  it  up  as  a  small  exhibition, 
containing  fewer  bad  pictures  than  usual,  but  undistin- 
guished by  any  examples  showing  either  great  originality 
or  imagination.  The  spectator  will  search  in  vain  for 
any  outstanding  works  to  be  handed  down  by  fame  as 
the  pictures  of  the  year.  The  sculpture  generally  is  poor; 
the  water-colours  and  black-and-white  work  conform  to 
lower  standards  than  those  set  by  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  and  Painter- 
Etchers,  and  though  the  technical  qualities  of  the  oil- 
paintings  is  slightly  above  the  average,  their  interest 
generally  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  size. 
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The  poverty  of  British  artists  in  higher  imaginative 
qualities  was  never  more  completely  shown  than  in  the 
lengthy  array  of  ofiicial  canvases  commemorating  the 
events  and  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  Treaty  of 
Peace.  Sir  William  Orpen  is  the  only  painter  dealing 
with  such  scenes  who  has  come  through  the  ordeal  with- 
out damage  to  his  reputation,  and  he  has  succeeded,  not 
by  mastering  the  problems  set  him  for  solution,  but  by 
evading  them.  His  two  pictures,  A  Peace  Conference  at 
the  Ouai  ctOrsay  and  The  Signing  of  Peace  in  the  Hall 
of  Mirrors,  Versailles,  are  chiefly  interesting  because  of 
their  magnificent  still-life  painting.  In  both  instances 
he  has  rendered  the  sumptuous  decorations  of  the  great 
apartments,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  great 
Powers  were  assembled,  with  a  delighted  appreciation  of 
their  beauties,  recording  their  height,  their  spaciousness, 
and  the  beautiful  detail  of  their  ornamentation,  with 
supple,  sentient  brush  that  leaves  nothing  of  their  glories 
unrevealed.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  real  theme  of  his 
pictures,  Mr.  Orpen  is  less  happy.  He  has  pictured  the 
august  congress  as  a  row  of  little  marionettes  at  the  foot 
of  each  canvas.  The  likenesses  are  there,  but  they  are 
the  likenesses  of  a  caricaturist ;  the  figures  are  dwarfed 
by  the  size  of  the  apartments,  and  look  insignificant. 

The  narrow  dimensions  of  the  fore-cabin  of  H.M.S. 
<2,iieen  Elizabeth  would  not  allow  Sir  John  I.a\ery  to  fall 
into  a  similar  error  in  his  representation  oi  Admiral  Sir 
David  Beatty  reading  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  to  the 
Germafi  Delegates,  assembled  there  at  Rosyth,  Nov.  i5th, 
1918.     But  his  picture  of  the  event  may  be  regarded  as  a 
failure.     The  artist  appears  to  have  been  no  more  inter- 
ested in  the  figures  of  the  British  and  German  representa- 
tives than  in  the  paint-work  and  electric  lighting  of  the 
cabin,  with  the  result  that  a  camera  would  probably  have 
given  a  more  convincing  and  thrilling  picture  of  the  scene. 
Mr.  Herbert  .A..  Oliver  is  equally  prosaic  in  his  canvas, 
covering  nearly  two  hundred  square  feet  of  wall-space, 
representing  a   Sitting  of  the  Supreme    War   Council, 
Versailles,  igiS.    Some  skill  is  shown  in  the  arrangement 
and  lighting  of  this  gigantic  work,  but  not  one  face  in  all 
the  assembly  grasps  the  imagination.    Had  the  work  been 
a  quarter  the  size,  it  would  have  been  more  successful, 
because  the  interest  would  have  been  more  concentrated; 
as  it  is,  the  spectator  finds  no  attraction  to  focus  his  atten- 
tion on  any  portion  of  the  dreary  canvas.    A  third  failure 
is   Mr.   George  Harcourt's  Peace  Procession  {V.A.D.'s 
passing  the  King),  while  a  fourth  is  the  large  panel  by 
Mr.  Frank  O.  Salisbury  of  The  National  Peace  Thanks- 
giving Service  on  the  Steps  of  St.  Paul's.    In  this  the  artist 
has  tried  to  combine  decorative  efi'ect  with  realism,  and 
has  failed  to  achieve  either,  the  portraits  being  uncon- 
vincing, and  the  general  eftect  of  the  picture  vulgarised 
by  the  artist's  insistence  upon  too  much  unessential  detail. 
Mr.  Gerald  Moira  does  better  in  another  theme  charac- 
terised by  rich  ecclesiastical  vestments.    This  is  Blessing 
the  Gospelles,  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street,  St.  Peter's 
Day,  igig.     The  painter  probably  has  had  a  freer  hand 
in  executing  this  work,  and  has  composed  the  rich  vest- 
ments of  the  church  dignitaries  into  a  homogeneous  whole, 
glowing  with  colour  and  marked  by  strong  characterisation. 


Still  another  representation  of  a  public  function,  Mr. 
Fred  Roe's  Recruiting  in  the  Guildhall  by  Sir  Charles 
Wakefield,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1915-16,  an  echo 
of  the  earlier  days  of  the  war,  is  at  least  marked  by 
animation  and  pleasantly  toned  colour.  The  artist  has 
depicted  the  Lord  Mayor  swearing  in  a  batch  of  recruits, 
who  have  hands  above  their  heads  to  take  the  oath  of 
enlistment.  Various  city  officials  and  officers  form  an 
effective  group  with  Sir  Charles.  The  portraits  generally 
are  good,  and  the  artist  has  invested  his  theme  with  some 
dramatic  interest. 

As  usual,  nearly  a  third  of  the  oil-paintings  at  the 
Academy  are  portraits,   some  of  them,  by  the  addition 
of  interesting  interiors  or  other  adjuncts,   masquerading 
in  the  guise  of  genre  pictures.     Of  these  "conversation 
pieces,"  as  Hogarth  would  have  called  them,  the  most 
dainty  is  Sir  John  Lavery's  Convalescent,  showing  the  in- 
terior of  a  bedroom,  with  Lady  Lavery,  charmingly  attired 
in  yellow  silk,  reclining  on  the  bed,  entertaining  two  lady 
visitors,  while  in  a  mirror  hanging  on  the  wall  one  catches 
the  reflection  of  Sir  John  painting  the  scene.    The  colour 
and  handling  of  this  are  most  attractive.      Gold  is  the 
predominant  hue,   the  silken  bedspread,   occupying  the 
central  portion  of  the  work,  being  of  this  colour,  which  is 
further  continued  in  the  patches  of  sunlight  on  the  wall. 
The  vivid  green  of  a  chair-cover  and  the  scarlet  of  one 
of  the  lady  visitors'  hats  form  contrasting  notes  in  a  highly 
successful  harmonic  arrangement.      Mr.  Glyn  Philpot,  m 
his  Rice  Family,  showing  a  father  and  son  engaged  in 
drawing  the  mother,  who  is  sitting  as  a  model,  has  aimed 
for  too  great  simplicity  and  naturalness.   The  component 
parts  of  the  pictures— the  figures  especially— are  firmly 
drawn  and  painted,  but  neither  the  arrangement  of  colour 
nor  line  are  happily  balanced.    The  figures  do  not  appear 
sufticiently   connected,   and   the  picture  as  a  whole  has 
rather  the  appearance  of  the  enlargement  of  a  snapshot 
photograph  than  of  a  piece  of  artistic  composition.   Master 
Rice  is  also  obviously  the  model  for  The  Student  unth  the 
Book,  by  the  same  artist ;   and  here,  again,  powerful  tech- 
nique has  been  unable  to  atone  for  the  baldness  of  the 
composition,  the  ugliness  of  the  sitter's  modern  costume 
being  insisted  upon  without  any  relief  or  contrast  being 
afforded  by  the  severely  plain  background.     Mr.  Charles 
Sims  shows  beautiful  passages  of  colour  in  his  group  of 
The  Hon.Esmond  Harmsicorth,M.P.,  and  Mrs. Barms- 
worth,  seated  on  a  balcony  overlooking  a  beautiful  vista 
of  the   Mediterranean   Sea  and   headland,  and   yet   the 
scene  is  a  little  too  pretty  to  be  quite  convincing.     It 
suggests  and  recalls  advertisement  posters  of  the ' '  Sunny 
South,"  not  presented  in  such  choice  pigment,  but  never- 
theless attaining  a  similar  effect.    .V  small  picture  of  Mrs. 
fohn  Brown  and  Daughters,  by  Mr.  David  Alison,  though 
a  little  wanting  in  colour,  is  perhaps  the  best  exposition 
of  the  Hogarthian  "conversation  piece"  in  the  exhibition. 
Both  the  sitters  and  their  surroundings  are  admirably 
painted  and  arranged,  and  the  former  are  naturally  and 
easily  posed  and  well  characterised. 

Of  single-figure  portraits  there  are  no  end,  and  but  few 
give  token  of  advance  or  retrogression,  or,  indeed,  move- 
ment of  any  kind,  in  the  art  of  their  painters.     Mr.  J.  J. 
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Shannon  exemplifies  the  traditions  of  the  eij^hteenth-cen- 
tury  school  in  half  a  do/en  pictures  of  ladies;  Sir  Arthur 
Cope   shows    his    usual    power   of  characterisation   and 
Orchardson-like  colour  in  several  portraits  of  gentlemen, 
of  which  his  E.   K.  Whitwell,  Esq.,  is  one  of  the  most 
forceful  works  that  he  has  painted  ;   Sir  Frank  Dicksee 
expresses  feminine  prettiness  and  dainty  drapery  in  two 
or  three   highly  finished   canvases  ;  while  the  examples 
representing  the  late  Arthur  Hacker  are  stronger  and 
more  virile  than  usual,  having  probably  gained  through 
the  deceased  painter  being  unable  to  add  those  finishing 
touches  that  frequently  made  his  work  look  over-laboured. 
Sir  William  Llewellyn  suffers  from  a  similar  failing,  the 
firm  drawing  and  handling  of  his  well-characterised  por- 
traits being  more  or  less  disguised  by  their  smooth,  high 
surface  finish.    Mr.  W.  \V.  Ouless,  Mr.  George  Harcourt, 
Mr.    R.  Jack,   .ind   Mr.   Solomon  J.    Solomon,   all  send 
thoroughly  competent  work  in  their  respective  styles,  but 
show   no  fresh  developments.     Sir  William  Orpen  has 
progressed  in  the  direction  of  great  suavity;  his  single 
portraits  no  longer  caricature  his  sitters.    A  little  distinc- 
tion and  individuality  has  perhaps  been  lost  by  the  change, 
for  his  likenesses,  clever  and  virile  as  they  are,   appear 
made  to  conform  to   an   artistic  colour  formula   which 
cannot  be  in  every  case  in  accordance  with  the  personal 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  sitter.      He  paints  all  his  subjects  with 
ruddy  countenances  against  a  background  predominantly 
orange  in  tone  ;  a  contrasting  note  of  blue  or  green  is 
generally  introduced,  and  the  whole  colour-scheme  kept 
in  place  by  a  patch  of  vivid  scarlet,  for  which  a  chair-cover 
serves  as  an  excuse.     Among  his  portraits,  that  of  Mr. 
Leslie  may  be  singled  out  for  its  easy  and  natural  pose, 
and  the  one  of  Sir  Clifford  Allbut  for  its  simple  dignity. 
One  is  afraid  that  Mr.  Charles  Shannon  is  already  too 
much  of  an  old  master  ever  to  become  one,  so  far  as  por- 
traiture is  concerned.      His  Afiriam,  a  picture  of  a  girl 
seated  on  the  floor,  backed  by  a  screen,  is  attractive,  and 
undeniably  attains  that  intangible  quality  known  as  dis- 
tinction.   Yet  its  tonal  quality  is  already  on  the  dark  side  ; 
there  is  no  reserve  left  for  the  blackening  effects  of  age, 
and  every  change  must  result  in  its  deterioration.    .Among 
the  works  by  outsiders.    Miss   Flora    Lion's  portrait   of 
Madame  Merry  del  Val,  wife  of  t lie  Spanish  Ainluissador, 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  pictures  of  the  year.    The 
lady  is  represented  in  mantilla  and  traditional  national 
costume,  unconventionally  posed,  and  the  blacks  of  her 
lace  mantilla  and  dress  are  rendered  with  fine  quality. 
There  is  a  suggestion  of  Goya  about  the  handling  of  the 
work,  and  an  attractive  savour  of  romance  about  its  set- 
ting.   Altogether  it  is  a  picture  that  lingers  in  the  memory. 
Mr.  Harold  Speed  contributes  an  attractive  picture  of  the 
Rt.  Hon.   T.  F.  Halsey,  P.C.  ;    Mr.  R.  G.  Eves  a  well- 
characterised  portrait  of  General  Toiimshend \   and  Mr. 
Seymour  Lucas  a  dignified  likeness  of  Lieut. -Col.   Sir 
George  Elliot,  AT.  P. 

Mr.  Alfred  J.  Munnings,  with  his  equestrian  portraits, 
comes  into  a  category  that  he  has  made  almost  exclusively 
his  own.  The  Portrait  of  the  Artist's  Wife,  mounted  on 
a  hunter,  is  both  the  most  dainty  and  the  most  completely 
satisfying,  and  after  this  comes  the  picture  oi Major  Eric 


Bonham,  M.V.O.,  on  a  grey  charger.  Mr.  Munnings 
always  attains  a  delightful  appearance  of  ease  and  freedom 
in  his  work,  and  is  showing  greater  variety  of  coloration 
than  formerly.  His  failing  is  a  strong  tendency  to  sketchi- 
ness,  so  that  few  of  his  pictures  fail  to  give  an  impression 
that  they  could  be  carried  further  with  advantage.  This 
was  less  marked  in  his  picture  o{ Epsom  Downs,  City  and 
Suburban  Day,  showing  a  gipsy  encampment  near  the 
race-course,  than  in  the  /"ao^i/s/aW.aThames-side  scene. 

Of  animal  painters  we  have  far  too  few  at  present.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Riviere  has  removed  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished from  the  list.  The  picture  representing  him  in 
the  present  display,  though  containing  a  dog,  attains  its 
chief  interest  from  the  human  figure  Michael,  the  old 
shepherd  of  Wordsworthian  fame.  It  is  a  highly  wrought 
canvas,  distinguished  by  its  refined  and  finished  handling. 
The  late  J.  M.  Swan's  mantle  has  fallen  on  Mr.  Arthur 
Wardle,  whose  Where  Icebergs  Crush  and  Moan  shows 
the  long-backed  lithe  forms  of  three  polar  bears  swimming 
in  a  polar  sea.  It  is  marked  by  a  fine  knowledge  of  the 
animal  forms  and  good  colour.  Mr.  Peter  Graham's 
Scotch  cattle  are  but  incidents  in  his  Highland  landscapes 
which  are  strongly  reminiscent  of  former  work;  and  Mr. 
Arnesby  Brown,  though  he  introduces  sheep  in  his  pictures 
of  The  Mouth  of  the  River  and  77/1?  Shadow,  uses  them 
merely  as  patches  of  colour  to  relieve  the  straight  lines 
of  his  compositions.  The  most  interesting  of  his  works  is 
the  GatheringClouds,m  which  no  animal  life  is  introduced. 
The  chief  charm  of  the  picture  is  in  its  fine  sky,  which, 
though  stated  rather  broadly,  is  simple  and  impressive. 
A  contrast  to  this  is  Mr.  Sims'sZ,a«(/ft-a/f,withitsdelicately 
and  subtly  expressed  mackerel  sky  and  its  observation  of 
detail  in  its  tree-forms.  It  is  perfectly  true  to  nature,  and 
the  setting  is  far  from  romantic,  and  yet  it  appears  so 
environed  in  a  fairy-like  atmosphere  that  one  would  not 
have  been  surprised  had  the  artist  introduced  a  few  elves 
in  the  foreground. 

Among  professed  landscape  painters,  Mr.  B.  W.  Leader 
still  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Far- 
quharson  gives  us  his  usual  picturesque  sunsets  lighting 
up  flocks  of  sheep  driven  over  snow-clad  pastures  and 
through  late  autumnal  forests  ;  and  Mr.  Veend  King,  with- 
out changing  style  or  outlook,  has,  in  Watching  the  Trout, 
given  a  more  solidly  painted  picture  with  better  colour 
than  usual.  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes  is  inclined  to  be  a  little 
flimsy  in  his  Italian  scenes,  light  and  sparkling  as  they  are. 
Mr.  Bernard  Priestman,  too,  has  adopted  a  less  solid 
style,  and  his  colour  is  sometimes  forced  into  higher  keys 
than  those  of  nature.  Mr.  H.  Hughes-Stanton  is  less 
heavy  in  his  handling  than  formerly,  combining  his  old 
strength  of  colour  with  greater  delicacy  and  atmospheric 
feeling.  His  Autumn,  North  Wales,  showing  a  brook 
emerging  from  a  leafy  glen,  its  sparkling  waters  lighted 
up  by  the  warm  golden  sky,  is  one  of  the  best  works  that 
he  has  painted.  Bursledon  oti  the  Hanible  River,  Hants, 
by  the  same  artist,  shows  a  projecting  corner  of  waste 
land  dotted  over  by  laid-up  boats  and  fringed  by  blue 
river  waters  shimmering  in  the  sunlight.  It  is  placid  and 
pleasant  and  marked  by  attractive  colour.  Mr.  Olix'er 
Hall's  Shap  Moors  barely  justifies  his  election   to  an 
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Associateship. 
Big"  in  feeling 
and  imbued  with 
an  impressive 
ail'  of  solitude, 
it  is  wanting  in 
colour,  both 
vegetation  and 
sky  all  looking 
faded.  Mr. 
Philip  C  on  - 
nard's  land- 
scapes are  at- 
tractive in 
everything  b  u  t 
colour,  but 
there  seems  no 
warmth  in  his 
sunlight  and  no 
brilliancy  in  the 
hues  he  em- 
ploys.  A  simi- 
lar comment 
might  be  made 
on  this  artist's 
two  portraits  of 
Fanny  Fillipi 
Dowson  and 
Miss  Mimp}-ess. 
They  are  well 
drawn,  set  down 
in  lucid,  fluent, 
and  sentient 
brushwork,  but 
there  is  no  bril- 
liancy in  their 
colour,  and  they 
achieve  clever- 
ness without 
charm.  Sir 
David  Murray 
contributes  sev- 
eral landscapes, 
among  which 
may  be  singled 
out  for  special 
commendation 
his  light  -  toned 
view  oi  Grimcsta,  Isle  of  Lewis,  distinguished  by  retined 
colour  and  atmospheric  suggestion ;  and  his  picture  of 
Clovelly.  Mr.  George  Clausen  is  very  good  this  year, 
his  four  small  landscapes  being  redolent  of  sunlight  and 
full  of  delightfully  true  and  unforced  colour.  '\'\\t.  Road- 
side Tree,  with  its  group  of  happy  children  below,  is 
perhaps  the  most  attractive  ;  but  the  others  are  equally 
successful  from  a  strictly  artistic  standpoint. 

There  are  not  very  many  seascapes.  Mr.  Julius  Olsson 
has  several  coast  scenes  with  tumbling  waters  sparkling 
in  sunlight  and  moonlight.  These  show  no  fresh  develop- 
ment of  outlook,  but  are  marked  by  more  assured  and 
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fluent  techni- 
que, the  Sunken 
Reef  being  pro- 
bably the  finest 
work  the  painter 
has  yet  pro- 
duced. Mrs. 
Laura  Knight,  in 
Lamorna  Love, 
depicts  a  stretch 
of  the  vividly 
blue-green  sea 
off  the  Cornish 
coast,  realised 
with  great  force, 
so  as  to  form  one 
of  the  strongest 
and  most  brilli- 
ant pieces  of 
coloration  in  the 
exhibition. 

Some  of  the 
figure  pictures 
in  the  Academy 
are  falling  back 
into  the  lines  of 
fo  r  m  e  r  days. 
Mr.  Richard 
Jack  recalls 
Waterhouse  in 
his  Love  Tunes 
the  Shepherd's 
y'//(r,  but  though 
the  theme  is 
similar  to  some 
of  those  of  the 
older  painter, 
the  treatment  is 
transfused  with 
naturalism.  Mr. 
Watcrhouse's 
n  y  111  ]i  h  s  and 
shepherds  could 
h  a  r  d 1 y  have 
existed  outside 
the  pages  of  a 
fairy-tale, 
whereas  Mr. 
Jack's  might  be  living  personages.  The  difterence  is 
not  all  gain,  however,  for  with  realism  there  escapes 
something  of  the  feeling  of  transfusing  Mr.  Waterhouse's 
pictures.  Mr.  Stephen  Reid,  in  The  Consecration  of 
Reading  Abbey  by  Thomas  a  Becket,  is  reminiscent  of 
Abbey,  though  hardly  possessing  that  painter's  dexterous 
and  efiective  handling  of  his  pigments.  The  scene  is 
well  composed,  and  makes  a  pleasing  ceremonial  picture. 
Mr.  Henry  Morley's  Death  of  Hyacinthus  is  a  curious 
medley  of  classical  and  modern  figures  successfully  com- 
posed together  without  incongruous  feeling  and  carried 
out  in  a  pale  but  harmonious  key  of  colour.     A  dainty 
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phantasy,  Love  in  the  Alps,  with  a  slender  Httle  cupid 
perched  on  a  moss-covered  stone  amid  a  frowning  soli- 
tude of  rocks  and  snow,  is  a  pretty  conceit  deftly  and 
delicately  executed.  Mr.  X'ivian  Forbes  has  spoiled  a 
good  conception  in  his  Nature,  Man  and  Poetry  by  im- 
perfect realisation.  The  figures  of  "Poetry"  and  "Man" 
are  insufficient,  and  "  Nature,"  represented  by  two  hands 
emerging  from  a  rock  and  clasping  the  figures  in  its 
embrace,  appears  a  formless  monstrosity.  Mr.  Stanhope 
Forbes  gives  a  realistically  treated  Cornish  fisherman's 
home  in  The  Saffron  Cake,  well  painted  but  uninspired. 
Miss  Anna  Airy  goes  in  for  rather  cheap  melodrama  in 
her  Pay  or  Quit.  Mr.  Henry  Tuke  contributes  two  or 
three  of  his  beautifully  realised  pictures  of  bathers,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Woods  contributes  a  charming  fancy  half- 
length  of  an  Italian  girl,  called  Ce/estrina.  Mr.  Walter 
W.  RusselTs  portrait  oi  Mr.  Minncy  may  be  regarded  as 
a  subject  picture,  for  it  derives  its  attraction,  not  as  a  like- 
ness of  the  recently  deceased  model,  but  for  its  suggestion 
of  a  character  from  the  pages  of  Dickens  suddenly  emerg- 
ing into  actual  life.  It  is  an  amusing  and  cleverly  painted 
work,  but  its  humour  owes  at  least  as  much  to  the  sitter 
as  to  the  artist.  The  Oratio  Obliqua  of  M  r.  Walter  Bayes, 
a  picture  of  a  cinema  theatre  on  about  half  the  scale  of 
life,  is  the  most  successful  among  the  Brobdingnagian  can- 
vases of  the  exhibition.  The  composition  is  original;  the 
dominant  colours,  blue  and  green,  are  carried  in  difierent 
tones  throughout  the  canvas,  and  the  numerous  figures 
introduced  are  realised  with  much  quiet  humour.  Its 
only  failing  is  its  size.  One  does  not  see  the  need  for 
such  a  large  canvas  when  the  subject  might  have  been 
as  adequately  set  down  in  a  quarter  of  the  space. 

Battle  pictures  are  comparatively  few.  Mr.  W.  L.Wyllie 
is  represented  by  several  of  naval  engagements,  including 
one  of  the  Sinking  of  H.  M.S.  Inviricible,  in  which  a  huge 
column  of  water  rises  above  the  submerged  remains  of 
the  great  ironclad ;  Mr.  H.  S.  Power  repeats  his  last 
year's  success,  but  does  not  improve  on  it,  with  his  Battle 
before  Villers - Bretonneaux,  August  iStli,  igi8;  Mr. 
Fred  Roe  shows  attractive  colour  in  his  well-arranged 
group  of  The  i  j  Gloucesters  at  Hebuterne;  and  Mr.  Fred 
Leist  gives  what  one  fancies  must  be  a  vividly  realistic 
idea  of  The  Taking  of  Mont  St.  Quentin  by  the  2nd  Aus- 
tralian Division,  August,  igiS.  The  whole  face  of  the 
Mont  is  bare  to  view,  but,  instead  of  dense  columns  of 
men  charging  against  a  visible  enemy,  one  sees  a  few 
scattered  men  emerging  here  and  there  from  the  shelter  of 
the  trenches  and  falling  before  the  bullets  of  an  unseen  foe. 

Religious  subjects  are  more  numerous  than  usual.  Mr. 
G.  Spencer  Watson  gives  a  sumptuously  coloured  version 
of  The  Three  Wise  Kings  adoring  the  Infant  Christ,  Who 
is  seated  on  His  mother's  knee,  at  the  entrance  of  a  cave, 
with  Joseph  standing  behind.  The  artist  has  clothed  the 
men  of  the  East  in  gorgeous  raiment,  tapestring  the 
rocks  and  carpeting  the  floor  in  front  of  them  with  gaily 
hued  flowers.  The  effect  is  exceedingly  rich  and  well 
sustained,  and  makes  a  fine  piece  of  pictorial  decoration. 
The  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Shannon  is 
more  austere  and  sedate.  The  virgins  are  standing  or 
reclining  on  a  river  bank  in  a  loosely  knitted  composition 


distinguished  by  many  beautiful  passages,  but  hardly 
impressive  as  a  whole.  Mr.  R.  Anning  BtWs  And  the 
Wovien  stood  afar  off  beholding  these  things  is  marked  by 
deeper  religious  feeling  than  either  of  the  other  two  works, 
yet  is,  perhaps,  the  least  successful  of  the  three.  The 
figures  are  crowded  so  closely  together  that  they  appear 
like  a  solid  mass  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
various  components.  The  colour-scheme  of  the  work  is 
deep-toned  and  impressive. 

The  sculpture  should  be  seen  to  much  better  advantage 
than  in  former  years,  as  the  space  allotted  to  it  has  been 
increased  by  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  actual  number 
of  exhibits  diminished.     The  general  effect,  however,  is 
not  so  attractive  as  last  year,  one  imagines,  because  many 
of  the  best  known  sculptors  are  engaged  on  works  too 
large  to  be  shown  at  the  Academy.  The  system  of  showing 
portions  of  these  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  artist. 
Thus  the  four  realistic  groups  by  Sir  Goscombe  John, 
which  are  to  form  part  of  the  Port  Sunlight  War  Memorial, 
are  too  naturalistically  treated  to  be  entirely  happy  in 
themselves,  but,  combined  w-ith  the  other  and  contrasting 
portions  of  the  memorial,  they  may  admirably  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  required.     On  Mr.   Gilbert 
Bayes'  "Not  to-day  only,  but  the  future  thanks  thee," 
judgment,  too,  must  be  suspended,  for  this  is  part  of  the 
Law  Society's  War  Memorial.     The  panel  represents  a 
group  of  children  admirably  arranged  and  balanced,  but 
looking  a  little  flat  and  wanting  in  relief  when  shown  by 
itself   Mr.  Charles  L.  Hartwell's  "Britannia  protecting  the 
small  nations  "  is  a  group  detached  from  the  War  Memo- 
rial, Commercial  Assurance  Co. ;   a  little  conventional  in 
its  treatment,   it  is  dignified  and  well   arranged.     One, 
however,  prefers  his  finely  conceived  and  highly  decora- 
tive bronze  tablet,  "Roll  of  Honour  to  the  late  Members 
of  the  Sports  Club. "    Mr.  Mackennal's  statue  of  a  woman 
mourning,  to  be  erected  at  Cliveden  in  memory  of  the  men 
who  died  there,   is  impressively  simple  ;    and  one  must 
praise  the  originality  and  rich  decorative  effect  of  Mr. 
Henry  Pegram's  "Sketch  design  for  two  great  external 
Candelabra  for  a  Cathedral,"  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may 
be  carried  out.    Another  piece  of  ornamental  metal-work 
is  Mr.  L.  F.  Roslyn's  handsome   silver  mace   executed 
for  Buxton.      Mr.  Charles  Yyse's  pottery  group  of  a  boy 
riding  on  a  goat  is  nicely  composed,  and  forms  an  effective 
use  of  the  medium.    Among  the  more  interesting  portraits 
are  Mr.  Robert  Colton's  finely  characterised  bas-relief  of 
"Sir  Edward  Poynter,"  and  his  happy  bronze  bust  of 
"The  daughter  of  A.  Alexander,  Esq.";  Mr.  Courtenay 
Pollock's  virile  head  of  "The  Viscount  Northcliffe,"  Mr. 
.Alfred   Urury's   finely  modelled  bust  of   "Lady    Glen- 
Coates,"and  Mr.  F.  Derwent  Wood's  "  Lord  Lawrence." 

A  RECENT  discovery  of  interest  at  Siena,  within  a  re- 
pository of  the  .A-cademy  of  Fine  Arts  in  that  city,  has 
been  that  of  two  powerful  sketches 
Notes  from  Italy  ,^^  Lorenzo  Bernini  for  two  statues 
by  his  hand  which  found  their  place  in  Rome— one  being 
for  an  angel  among  those  on  the  bridge  of  Sant'  Angelo, 
the  other  being  for  the  "Charity"  in  his  great  monument 
to    Pope   .Alexander   \TI.   in   S.  Peter's.     The   frequent 
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relations  of  Cav.  Bernini  with  Siena  would  account  for 
the  presence  of  these  interesting  studies  by  his  hand  in 
that  city.  Another  recent  find  is  that  of  an  altar-piece, 
representing  the  \"irgin  and  Child  with  four  Saints,  which 
connects  itself  with  the  early  Sienese  school,  in  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Michele  at  Zara. 

Of  even  greater  interest  than  either  of  these  last  are 
the  Etruscan  statues  recently  brought  to  light  in  the 
territory  of  Veii,  the  early  rival  and  enemy  of  Rome. 
Veil  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  old 
Etruscan  cities ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  fierce  and  pro- 
tracted contest  and  long  siege  that  the  city  was  taken  by 
Camillus  in  396  B.C.  It  is  significant  of  the  vengeance 
of  Rome  upon  her  stubborn  foe  that  in  the  course  of  the 
recent  excavations,  a  Roman  road  was  found  to  have 
passed  clean  over  the  remains  of  the  destroyed  sanctuary 
and  ancient  temple. 

But  Veii  had  been  once  a  city  of  riches  and  art  culture  ; 
for  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  \"ulca,  the  famous  sculptor 
of  Veii,  had  been  summoned  to  Rome  by  Tarquin  to 
fashion  the  polychrome  statue  in  terra-cotta  of  Jupiter 
Maximus  in  his  Roman  home  upon  the  Capitol.  The 
e.xcavations  had  been  commenced  for  some  time  when  in 
1916,  in  one  of  the  trenches  opened  by  Sig.  N.  Malavolta, 
were  disclosed  some  masterpieces  of  this  primitive  terra- 
cotta sculpture.  It  was  war-time  then,  and  the  excava- 
tors, including  Sig.  Giglioli,  to  whose  persistence  and 
energy  so  much  was  due,  were  needed  elsewhere  at  that 
critical  moment  of  the  .Austrian  offensive  in  Trentino. 
But  the  excavations  were  able  to  be  resumed  in  191 7, 
and  the  great  statues  were  removed  to  Rome  in  the 
Museum  of  \illa  Giulia,  and  acquired  by  the  State. 

"  It  is  a  question,"  Sig.  Giglioli  tells  us,  "of  a  group  of 
life-size  figures,  only  partially  preserved.  Of  one  alone, 
marvellously  preserved  in  great  part,  only  the  arm  and 
part  of  the  flanks  are  missing.  We  recognise  here  Apollo. 
The  statues  were  four  in  number,  and  formed  a  group 
representing  the  myth  of  Apollo  struggling  with  Hercules 
for  a  hind,  in  the  presence  of  two  divinities,  one  of  whom 
is  Mercury.  The  identification  here  is  certain.  .  .  .  The 
wonderful  head  of  Mercury,  wearing  the  winged  cap,  is 
also  preserved."  The  subject  here  treated  is  a  known 
one,  for  it  appears  elsewhere  upon  vases,  and  upon  a 
bronze  helmet  in  the  Bibliotht-que  Xationale  at  I'aris. 

Interesting  in  themselves,  the  figures  ha\  e  a  very  special 
interest  in  connection  with  the  tendency  of  modern  sculp- 
ture to  archaism  of  treatment :  for  this,  figure  of  Apollo 
advancing  to  the  conflict,  draped  in  a  finely  woven  tunic, 
which  leaves  the  legs  bare  and  does  not  conceal  the  forms 
of  the  torso,  although  archaic  in  type,  is  of  masterly  dignity 
and  beauty,  and  justifies  the  admiration  of  the  Romans 
of  the  Republic  and  early  Empire  for  their  venerated 
divinities  of  terra-cotta.  The  discovery  is  of  first  import- 
ance in  the  evolution  of  ancient  sculpture.  It  gives  us 
w-hat  is  perhaps  a  masterpiece  by  the  great  Etruscan 
sculptor  Vulca ;  and  if  we  possessed  in  this  country  a 
properly  organised  Museum  of  Casts,  it  ought  to  contain 
a  reproduction  from  the  recovered  sun-god  of  Veii. 

The  art  exhibition  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Rome  as  capital  of  new  Italy  will  be  inaugurated  on 


September  20th.  I  have  just  received  from  Venice  a 
Memorandum  (Pro-Memoria)  which  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  negotiations  with  the  English  Committee,  which 
were  unluckilyfruitless,for  our  participation  in  theTwelfth 
International  Exhibition  of  Art  of  the  City  of  Venice.  It 
appears  from  this  statement  that  the  first  notification  of 
the  intended  exhibition  was  on  November  16th,  confirmed 
oflicially  on  December  Sth,  1919,  when  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  under  consideration  on  our  side  to  have  exhi- 
bited a  representative  collection  of  war  paintings. 

The  Memorandum  criticises,  to  my  judgment  with 
reason,  the  difllculty  given  by  Mr.  Huish  as  to  artists 
being  busy  in  the  early  spring  months  for  their  R.A. 
exhibits,  for  this,  in  fact,  would  have  applied  to  every 
])receding  \'enice  "  Mostra,"  and  is  not  an  exceptional 
element.  It  is,  of  course,  too  late  now  for  anything  to  be 
done,  and  it  is  no  use  "crying  over  spilt  milk"  ;  but  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  with  a  little  energy  and  good- 
will— as  the  Italians  say,  "  Un  po' di  buona  volonta  " 
—the  difllculties  which  undeniably  existed  might  have 
been  surmounted  on  our  side,  as  they  appear  to  have 
been  in  the  cases  of  France,  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  even  the  United 
States  of  America. — S.  B. 

Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  R.A.,  whose  death  took  place 
on  April  20th,  will  be  remembered  by  posterity  as  the 
successor  to  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  in 


Briton  Riviere, 
R.A.,  1840   1920 


the  rule  of  animal  painter  to  the 
British  public.  The  deceased  artist 
was  born  in  London  on  August  14th,  1840,  and  early  gave 
evidence  of  the  talents  and  tastes  which  were  to  charac- 
terise his  after  career.  When  seven  years  old  he  was 
drawing  from  life  at  the  Zoo,  and  all  through  his  school- 
boy and  student  days  he  practised  sedulously  at  his  art. 
He  had  a  lengthy  education  at  Cheltenham  and  Oxford, 
taking  his  B.A.  degree  at  the  latter  university  in  1867.  In 
the  meanwhile  he  was  studying  under  his  father,  William 
Riviere — an  artist,  and  an  art  teacher  of  considerableability 
but  erratic  views — and  in  1851,  as  a  schoolboy  of  eleven, 
made  his  first  appearance  as  an  exhibitor  at  the  British 
Institution  with  two  animal  subjects.  Seven  years  later 
three  works  by  him  were  hung  at  the  Academy,  since 
when,  with  the  interval  of  a  few  years  when  studying  at 
Oxford,  he  has  been  a  regular  exhibitor.  Between  1868 
and  1871  he  worked  for  Punch.  Charity,  exhibited  at 
the  R..A.  in  1870,  representing  a  poor  girl,  seated  on  a 
doorstep,  sharing  her  crusts  with  two  dogs,  was  the  first 
of  his  pictures  to  be  engraved,  Frederick  Stackpoole  pro- 
ducing a  competent  plate  of  it;  but  the  appearance  of  the 
girl  was  too  woebegone  to  please  the  British  public,  and 
the  engraving  was  not  a  success.  Next  year,  however, 
Riviere's  Circe,  his  first  Academy  triumph,  afforded  a 
more  popular  theme  to  the  engravei-,  and  iluring  the 
next  twenty  years  he  was  constantly  employed  in  engra- 
ving the  painter's  works.  Circe  was  succeeded  by  Daniel 
in  the  Lion's  Den  (now  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liver- 
pool), the  picture  of  the  year  in  the  Academy  of  1872 ;  but 
Riviere  was  not  elected  an  Associate  until  1877,  attaining 
full  academic  honours  in  1880.     Among  his  best-known 
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works  are  The  Last  of  the  Garrison,  1875  (Manchester 
Corporation  Gallery) ;  Persepolis,  1878;  In  manus  tuas 
Doiiiine,  1 879  (Manchester  Corporation  Gallery) ;  AnOld 
World  Wanderer,  1 887  (Nottingham  Art  Gallery) ;  Beyond 
Maris  Footsteps,  1894  (National  Gallery  of  British  Art)  ; 
and  Phainis  Apollo,  1895  (Birmingham  Art  Galleryl 
Mr.  Riviere  occasionally  produced  an  original  etching, 
his  most  important  work  in  this  medium  being  The  King 
Drinks,  shown  in  1S83.  His  work  always  possessed  a 
literary  interest,  but  this  was  never  allowed  to  detract  from 
its  artistic  qualities.  His  draughtsmanship  was  always 
good,  and  some  of  his  pictures  are  characterised  by  strong 
dramatic  feeling.  His  grandfather  and  his  father  were 
both  capable  painters,  and  the  artistic  tradition  of  the 
family  is  continued  in  his  son,  Mr.  Hugh  Riviere,  the 
well-known  portrait  painter. 

"An  Armed  Merchantman"  and  "  Pirates,  One  Hundred 
Years  Ago,"  after  C.  Napier  Hemy,  R.A. 
(Frost  &  Reed,  Ltd.      Proofs,  limited  in  number,  ±5  5s., 
and  Prints  £2  2s.  each.) 

Two  of  the  most  spirited  works  of  the  late  C.  Napier 
Hemy,  R.  A.  — An  Armed  Merchantman  and  Pirates,  One 
Hundred  Years  Ago — have  been  reproduced  in  colour 
facsimile  on  a  large  scale,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Frost 
and  Reed,  Ltd.iBristoland  Albany  Court  ^■ard,  Piccadilly. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Armed  Merchantman  was 
one  of  the  attractions  of  the  191 7. Academy.  It  represents 
an  English  three-master  in  the  Channel,  almost  under  the 
lea  of  the  English  coast,  fighting  a  desperate  battle  with 
a  French  privateer  at  pistol-shot  distance.  The  fresh  sky 
and  the  running  channel  sea  were  admirably  painted  in 
the  original,  and  they  have  lost  little  or  nothing  in  the 
translation,  the  fine  colour  and  vigorous  handling  of 
Mr.  Hemy  being  wonderfully  suggested.  The  Pirates  was 
shown  at  the  Royal  -Academy  of  191 7,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  full  of  movement  of  any  of  the  artist's  work.  The 
chase — a  large  brig — is  scudding  furiously  in  front  of  a 
stiflf  breeze,  while  the  pirate  vessel,  following  close  behind, 
is  firing  desperately  at  the  spars  and  sails  of  its  quarry  in 
the  hopes  of  disabling  it.  The  praise  of  the  reproduction 
of  the  companion  work  applies  equally  to  this,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  two  facsimiles  more  perfectly 
representing  the  tone,  colour,  quality,  and  handling  of 
the  originals.  They  make  a  well-balanced  pair,  and 
should  command  a  wide  popularity. 

Though    contemporary  fashion-plates  are  somewhat 

more  artistic  than  those  of  a  few  years  back,  they  have 

not  yet  attained  the  standard  of  the 
French  Eighteenth-       ^^^^^^  ^^j,^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^_ 

tuines  Francais,  one  of  the  finest 
publications  issued  in  Paris  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  This  consisted  of  line  engravings 
reproduced  by  masters  of  the  burin  from  drawings  by 
some  of  the  best  painters  of  the  period.  How  artistic 
these  plates  are  can  be  seen  from  the  collection  now  on 
view  at  Walker's  Galleries  (118,  New  Bond  Street,  W.), 
which  includes  nearly  one  hundred  choice  coloured  im- 
pressions in  fine  condition.   They  illustrate  what  is  perhaps 
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the  most  effective  period  of  French  costume,  the  era  of 
Louis  XVI.,  when  modern  taste  had  curtailed  from  dress 
some  of  its  rococo  exuberance,  but  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution  had  permanently  dimmed  the 
glories  of  masculine  attire.  Goldsmith's  plum-coloured 
coat  would  have  appeared  quite  sober  in  hue  among  con- 
temporary costumes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  only 
the  one  or  two  of  the  plainest  costumes  represented  in 
the  collection  being  described  as  "Angloise."  Many 
dresses  similar  to  those  worn  by  Marie  .Antoinette  are 
illustrated,  and  with  them  a  number  of  quaint  costumes 
worn  on  the  stage,  some  of  which,  like  the  Costume  de 
Furie,  by  Dupin,  after  Desrais,  distinguished  by  dragon- 
like scales  on  the  bodice,  snakes  for  a  waist-belt,  and  a 
most  becoming  coifture,  are  both  striking  and  eftective. 

At  the  Ualmeny  Calleries  (8,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's) 

there  is  gathered  together,  amid  an  extensive  array  of 

other  choice  pieces  of  English  and 

°'^    w^''^''  Oriental    pottery,   a   collection   of 

'''       ^^^  English  slip  ware,  rivalling  in  the  fine- 

ness of  its  individual  items  any  display  of  its  kind  that 
has  been  seen  in  London.  Here  are  to  be  seen  the  wares 
of  Thomas  and  Ralph  Toft,  and  some  of  their  contempo- 
raries and  successors,  in  their  finest  guises.  An  unusually 
large  dish  inscribed  "Thomas  Taft"  {sic)  is  possibly  that 
great  potter's  masterpiece.  The  decoration  is  executed 
in  a  brilliant  orange-yellow,  and  gives  a  sumptuously  rich 
colour  effect.  Another  superb  example  of  his  work  is  a 
"Charles  in  the  Oak ''dish,  in  which  a  somewhat  darker 
colour-scheme  is  adopted.  By  Ralph  Toft  there  are 
several  dated  pieces— one  of  unusual  and  quaint  design, 
with  heads  and  figures,  inscribed  1676,  the  earliest  date 
that  appears  on  this  craftsman's  work;  and  another,  orna- 
mented in  criss-cross  pattern,  belongs  to  the  following 
year.  -A  puzzle  cup  of  red  ware  decorated  with  white, 
brown,  and  orange  slip  is  inscribed  "Ralph  Tayler, 
1697"  ;  and  there  are  other  works  inscribed  "  Elizabeth 
Caspar,  1723";  "T.B.,  1716";  "William  Talor";  "John 
Miles,  1724";  "John  Wright"  ;  "  R.M."  (Ralph  Meir) ; 
and  with  the  names  of  other  either  well-known  or  rare 
makers.  Besides  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century 
dishes,  the  collection  includes  some  interesting  Eliza- 
bethan pieces  found  in  London,  and  numerous  tygs,  posset- 
pots  and  fuddling-cups.  Of  quaint  decorative  devices, 
one  of  the  most  unusual  is  that  consisting  of  two  angels 
with  trumpets  standing  on  top  of  a  monument  inscribed  : 
••  Remember  Lot's  Wife,  Luke  17,  32,  1726."  This  is  on 
a  saucer-shaped  dish,  probably  the  work  of  Ralph  Meyer. 
.Another  dish  bears  a  very  rude  but  efi'ective  rendering  of 
the  Stanley  crest  of  a  boy  and  an  eagle. 

The  removal  of  Messrs.  Henry  Graves  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
to  their  new  premises  at  60  and  61,  New  Bond  Street, 
W.I,  implies  the  blotting  out  of  a  well- 
Removal  of  known  Pall  Mall  landmark.  The 
Messrs.  Henry  houseof  Graves  was  originally  founded 
Graves  &  Co.  .^^  ^  humble  way  by  Alderman  Boydell, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  through 
his  enterprise,  developed  into  the  largest  publishing  firm 
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in  Europe.  Before  Boydell  commenced,  the  export  of 
prints  from  England  was  negligible,  whereas  this  country 
was  importing  large  quantities  of  engravings  from  France  ; 
but  the  alderman's  commercial  activities  reversed  the 
scales.  Since  then,  the  firm  has  passed  through  various 
ownerships,  always  retaining  its  characteristics  as  a  lead- 
ing publishing  house.  It  issued  the  great  bulk  of  plates 
after  Turner  and  Landseer,  when  those  artists  were  in 
the  hey-day  of  their  fame,  and  in  more  recent  times  was 
the  first  to  revive  the  old  methods  of  printing  engravings 
in  colours.  It  is  to  be  anticipated  that  the  change  to 
New  Bond  Street,  although  severing  some  long-established 
associations,  will  nevertheless  have  the  effect  of  enabling 
the  firm  to  further  develop  its  career  of  utility. 


Etchings  by 

L.  C.  Montgomerie 


.\N  interesting  series  of  etchings  by  L.  C.  Montgomerie 
comes  from  the  British  Art  Co.,  Ltd.  (93,  New  Bond 
Street,  W.  i).  Each  plate  is  notice- 
able for  its  depth  and  tone,  but  the 
artist  attains  his  highest  level  in  the 
views  of  The  Pool  and  Loch  Ericht.  These  two  scenes, 
which  are  published  at  4  gns.  and  3  gns.  respectively, 
manifest  a  power  of  suggesting  distance  and  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  silhouette.  Their  key- 
note is  a  fine  simplicity.  Although  the  individual  note  is 
felt  in  each,  it  is  not  irritatingly  prominent,  thus  fitting 
them  for  inclusion  on  any  wall  without  fear  of  clashing 
with  works  of  other  schools. 


Forthcoming  Sales 
at  Sotheby's 


A  HlCiHLV  important  series  of  sales  is  announced  for 
the  month  of  June  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and 
Hodge  134  and  35,  New  Bond 
Street,  W.  I'l.  The  superb  collec- 
tion of  Persian  manuscripts  and 
miniatures  formed  by  M.  Claude  Anet  is  due  for  dispersal 
on  June  4th.  Two  features  of  this  sale  will  consist  in  a 
MS.  of  the  Divan  of  Hafiz,  containing  quatrains  from  the 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  (1524),  and  a  volume  (1515.) 
in  the  calligraphy  of  Sultan  Mohamed  Nour,  with  what  is 
probably  the  only  antique  signed  Persian  binding  in  exis- 
tence. It  bears  the  name  of  Mohamed  Salih  of  Tabriz. 
June  7th  will  be  occupied  with  Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine's  en- 
gravings and  etchings.  These  comprise  some  exceptional 
impressions  of  the  large  y}(/«/«  and  Eve,  Melancliolia,  and 
other  famous  plates  by  Uiirer,  some  beautiful  Chardin 
subjects,  a  comprehensive  collection  of  Libci-  Studioruin 
plates,  magnificent  specimens  by  David  Lucas,  and  by 
Houston,  after  Rembrandt.  June  nth  is  reserved  for 
porcelain  and  pottery  collectors.  Mr.  H.  D.Ellis's  collec- 
tion, in  addition  to  fine  pieces  of  Chelsea  and  Bow,  contains 
a  remarkable  pottery  teapot  bearing  the  name  of  Thomas 
Toft.  Autographs  and  books,  several  of  which  bear  special 
reference  to  Kate  Greenaway,  will  appear  on  the  gth  and 
loth  ;  but  their  interest  is  likely  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  further 
instalment  of  the  valuable  Christie  Miller  library  on  tlic 
14th  and  15th.  Bibliophiles  will  have  their  last  o|)por- 
tunity  of  purchasing  rarities  from  the  famous  Huth  library 
on  the  22nd  and  three  days  following.  This  will  be  the 
ninth  portion  of  the  celebrated  collection  of  books  to  come 
under  the  hammer  at  Sotheby's.    The  catalogue  is  packed 
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with  features,  but  space  forbids  more  than  passing  refe- 
rence to  the  copy  of  Williams's  Virginia  (1650),  with  its 
quaint  map,  and  the  first  and  second  editions  of  Walton's 
Compleat  Angler  (1653  and  1655).  Last,  but  certainly 
not  least,  we  must  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
splendid  Wellesley  collection,  which  has  formed  the 
subject  of  several  articles  in  THE  CONNOISSEI'R,  will 
take  Sotheby's  five  days  to  break  up,  commencing  with 
June  2Sth. 

A  R0M.-\NTIC  account  of  the  discovery  in  the  china  closets 

at  Oxburgh  Hall  was  narrated  in  our  eighty-first  number, 

and  illustrations  were  given  of  the  fine 

The  Oxburgh  "Pretender,"  "Fiat,"  "Watkin,"  and 

(jlasses  ,,        ,  ,,      •  ,  ,  , 

Houghton  "  wine-glasses  brought  to 

light  after  a  long  lapse  into  obscurity.  A  further  stage  in 
the  history  of  these  relics  can  now  be  reported,  since  they 
have  recently  been  acquired  by  Mr.  Cecil  Davis,  and  are 
now  exhibited  at  his  newly  opened  premises  at  6,  St.  Mary 
.^.bbott's  Terrace,  W.  14. 

M.  P.\L'i.  Lami:otte,  C.B.E.,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  "Commissairedu  Gouvernement 
pour  les  Expositions  des  Beaux-.A.rts. " 
It  is  stated  by  His  Majesty's  decree 
that  this  appointment  is  a  recognition 
for  the  services  rendered  by  M.  Lambotte  during  the  war 
to  Belgian  art  and  artists.  M.  Lambotte,  acting  as  "  Direc- 
teur-general  des  Beaux-Arts  f. f.,"  stayed  in  London  from 
November,  1914,  when  he  escaped  from  Brussels  on  the 
e\e  of  his  imprisonment  by  the  Germans,  till  the  end  of 
the  war. 

The  Belgian  Government  has  recently  organised  art 
exhibitions  at  Lisbon  (Portugalj  and  at  \'enice,  that  at 
Lisbon  proving  quite  a  success.  A  good  number  of  im- 
portant works  were  sold,  one  of  them  being  purchased 
for  the  National  Gallery  of  Lisbon.  The  exhibition  at 
\'enice  opened  on  May  12th. 

Charles  Hermans,  the  veteran  painter,  who  is  now  about 
eighty  years,  is  selling  all  his  belongings, and  they  are  now 
on  exhibition  at  the  Gallery  Georges  Giroux,  where  the 
sale  is  going  to  take  place.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
forthcoming  sales  of  the  Charles  Hermans  collection,  and, 
a  little  later,  the  famous  "Collection  Marlier,  '  will  show 
a  striking  boom  in  auction  prices. 

The  "Salon  de  Printemps,"  arranged  by  the  "  Societe 
Royale  des  Beaux- Arts  de  Bruxelles,"  is  going  to  be  in- 
augurated at  the  end  of  the  present  month  at  the  Cercle 
.A.rtistique  et  Littcrairc. 

In  June,  Antwerp  will  have  a  ".Salon  international  des 
Beaux-Arts  "  and  an  exhibition  of  two  hundred  works 
selected  amongst  the  more  perfect  left  by  the  Belgian 
masters  working  during  the  secondhalf  of  the  last  century. 

.■\n  exhibition  of  works,  pictures,  and  sculptures  left  by 
the  late  Comte  Jacques  de  Lalaing  has  been  held  in  his 
studio.  The  street  in  which  the  studio  is  situated  was 
formerly  called  "rue  de  lActivite."  It  is  now  "rue 
Jacques  de  Lalaing,"  an  everlasting  testimony  of  the  high 
appreciation  given  to  the  artist's  memory  by  burgomaster 
.Max  and  the  Brussels  town  council.  —  P.L. 
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The  latest  catalogue  issued  by  Messrs.  E.  Parsons  and 
Sons  (45,  Brompton  Road,  S.  W.  3;  describes   and  illus- 
trates a  varied  collection  of  drawings 
Drawings  by  ^     ^^^   qj^    Masters.     The   English, 

Old   Masters  '        ,      ^^   ,  ,      ,,,       ■  ,      c    •  a 

French,   Dutch,  Flemish,   Swiss,  and 

Spanish  schools  are  all  represented.  Considerable  inter- 
est attaches  to  a  study  (10  in.  by  74'  in.;  by  SirJ.  Reynolds 
for  his  portrait  of  Miss  Greena-way,  Hogarth's  original 
sketch  for  Time  Smoking  a  Pictine,  a  series  of  \isionary 
heads  by  Blake,  and  a  portrait  of  Charles  Turner  by  T. 
Phillips.  K  powerful  drawing  of  a  Cavalier  on  Horseback, 
by  Ph.  Wouverman,  is  a  desirable  item,  whilst  amongst 
the  many  prominent  names  represented  we  have  only 
space  to  mention  those  of  Rembrandt,  Tiepolo,  Boucher, 
Fragonard,  Rowlandson,  Wheatley,  and  Alfred  Stevens. 

The   153rd  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists  (Suffolk  Street)  presented  few  claims  to  remem- 
brance.   Fortunatel  y,  the  excep- 
Royal  Society  of         ^.^^^^  ^^.^^^  distinctive,  but  even  thev 
British  Artists  ,  ,  -j    j    ,.  'r 

could  not  raise  unaided  the  tenor  of 

the  show  above  mediocrity.  Mr.  Solomon  J.  Solomon, 
the  President,  had  given  of  his  best  in  his  Madonna  of 
the  Fields,  which  for  striving,  luminosity,  and  sympathetic 
treatment  stood,  like  a  giant,  almost  alone.  Mr.  Hely 
Smith  surpassed  himself  in  a  nocturne  of  a  ship  and  light- 
house, called  The  End  of  the  Day,  which  united  the 
qualities  of  truthfulness,  picturesqueness,  and  refinement 
of  values.  In  addition  to  several  heads  in  his  freely  direct 
style,  Mr.  David  Jagger  essayed  a  more  refined  manner 
\n\.rea.Un^  An  English  Beauty,  which  confessed,  however, 
that  he  has  not  yet  discovered  a  middle  course  to  re\  eal 
his  powers  to  their  best  advantage.  Mr.  E.  A.  Cox's 
Brangwynesque  subjects,  if  rich  in  colour,  failed  to  sound 
a  new  note;  but  Mr.  A.  E.  Bottomley's  Surrey  Mill  \\a.i 
an  interesting  appreciation  of  an  open-air  effect,  and  Miss 
Constance  Bradshaw's  Across  the  Water  an  atmospheric 
sketch  of  considerable  merit.  Amongst  the  water-colours, 
Mr.  Ernest  W.  Haslehurst's  Cottage  Garden,  a  poetic  rural 
scene,  and  Miss  M.  Bruce-Low's  flatly  treated  Near  the 
Mouth  of  the  Lossic  and  Camber  Farm,  held  the  eye,  whilst 
Mr.  C.  A.  Hunt  had  been  attracted  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
Blue  Dolomites.  The  movement  and  backwash  about  The 
Breakwater  formed  an  accustomed  theme  for  Mr.  Charles 
Simpson  to  portray,  whereas,  in  the  sight  of  Mr.  Barry 
Pittar,  Staple  Inn,  Holborn,  assumed  almost  ethereal 
proportions,  but  no  more  so  than  the  natural  poetry  of 
the  place  permits.  The  warm-hued  but  rather  clumsily 
formed  Western  Gate  of  Mr.  Blamire  Young,  his  more 
feeling  composition  entitled  These  of  the  Arches,  and  some 
of  the  late  Reginald  Jones's  pleasant  landscapes,  deserved 
attention,  as  did  also  items  by  Messrs.  A.  Warren  Dow, 
Tatton  Winter,  and  Percival  Gaskell.  Mr.  John  Austen 
made  a  captivating  study  in  stage  pictorialism  with  his 
Exit  Pierrot,  and  achieved  good  pattern  in  his  Atalanta. 
A  few  exhibitors  attempted  to  produce  decorative  land- 
scapes with  poor  success,  since  their  productions  were 
neither  arabesquely  intriguing  nor  had  they  any  preten- 
sions to  literal  truth.  There  appeared  to  be  no  adequate 
reason,  for  instance,  why  Mr.  C.  F.  Barry  should  have 


dubbed  his  painting  Lake  Como.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
near  neighbour.  The  Farm,  by  Mr.  F.  Gregory  Brown, 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  decorative  art  need  not  be 
necessarily  nonsensical. 


Two  New  Societies 


The  Seven  and  Five  (which,  since  there  are  seventeen 
members,  cannot  be  said  to  total  tw^elvei  profess  admir- 
able ideals.  "  They  feel  that  the 
gladiators  of  the  present  warring 
sects  are  often  concerned  more  with  the  incidental  poli- 
tics and  temporary  eddies  of  art  than  with  its  essential 
realities   ....    1  their  object)  is  merely  to  express  what 

they  feel  in  terms  that  shall  be  intelligible (They) 

do  not  attempt  to  achieve  publicity  by  mere  eccentricity 
of  form  or  colour,  but  believe  that  to  be  sincere  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  dull."  Indeed,  the  keynote  of  their 
primary  exhibition  at  Walker's  Galleries  (1 18,  New  Bond 
Street)  was  one  of  freshness,  albeit  the  participating 
personalities  were  mostly  the  reverse  of  vivid.  To  these, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Oakley's  work  provided  a  necessary  accent. 
His  head  oi  Faustine  was  as  fine  a  piece  of  sculpture  as 
we  have  seen  lately.  The  conception  was  full  of  sensi- 
tive feeling,  and  the  technique  irreproachable.  Different 
to  so  many  modellers,  he  achieved  striking  success  with 
his  manipulation  of  the  hair,  which  was,  despite  the 
attention  paid  to  it,  relegated  to  its  correct  proportion  in 
the  composition.  .Altogether,  the  bust  was  uniformly 
successful  and  full  of  art.  Of  Mr.  Oakley's  other  contri- 
butions, his  sketch  group,  The  Mourners,  calls  for  com- 
ment by  reason  of  its  interesting  massing. 

The  Society  of  Australian  Artists  opened  at  the  Bur- 
lington Gallery  (15,  Green  Street,  Leicester  Square).  A 
fair  proportion  of  works  had  been  exhibited  previously. 
Of  the  remainder,  Mr.  Fred  Leist's  Walking  Wounded : 
Yprcs  Salient,  was  an  admirable  crystallisation  of  the 
artist's  impression.  Mr.  Keith  McK.  Edmunds' y^w^z^-ji^ 
proved  that  he  understands  the  proper  treatment  of  a 
laughing  face,  which  is  more  of  a  feat  th?n  some  may 
imagine.  A  water-colour  called  Upland  and  Sky,  from 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Will  Longstaff,  and  some  characteristic 
sculpture  by  Mr.  Harold  Parker,  merited  notice. 

A  SCION  of  so  accomplished  an  aquarellist  as  Mr.  J.  C. 
Dolhnan  cannot  but  have  singular  advantages  in  learn- 
ing to  master  the  intricacies  of 
water-colour  drawing.  Miss  Ruth 
DoUman  has  made  the  most  of  her 
opportunities.  Without  being  guilty 
of  exaggeration,  it  is  possible  to  state  that  she  shows  as 
much  promise  as  the  majority  of  our  younger  landscap- 
ists.  Her  first  exhibition,  held  by  the  Fine  Art  Society 
1  148,  New  Bond  Street),  dealt  with  varying  aspects  of  the 
Sussex  Downs,  revealing  tender  observation  and  sympa- 
thetic realisation  of  an  advanced  order.  Although  Miss 
Dolhnan  has  shared  the  common  fate  of  falling  into 
occasional  errors  of  artificial  coloration  and  weakness  of 
intention,  such  lapses  are  suliiciently  few  to  engender  the 
hope  that  she  may  overcome  them  entirely  with  increasing 
practice.  At  the  same  time,  she  never  once  evinces  the 
least  striving  after  cheap  effects. 


"  The  Sussex 
Downs,"  by  Miss 
Ruth  Dollman 


The  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  Morris's 
British  Violin  Makers  will  be  welcome  to  music-lovers,  as 

the  original  work— a  valuable  contri- 
"  British  Violin  bution  to  English  musical  literature— 
Makers,     by  -^^^  been  for  some  time  out  of  print. 

W.  Meredith  yj^^  writer  gives  an  interesting  ac- 

Roberts,  B.A.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  making  of  violins  in  this 

(Robert  Scott  countrx",   which   entered  unduly  late 

25s.  net)  .  ,'  ,  i  •        .      .i 

into  the  work,   partly  owmg  to  the 

natural  conservatism  of  the  people  and  partly  because  the 
English  had  attained  an  equalled  proficiency  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  viol,  the  precursor  of  the  violin,  by  which  it 
was  eventually  entirely  superseded.  British  makers  fell  still 
more  behind  in  the  race  through  neglecting  to  use  the  best 
foreign  models,  and  it  was  not  until  other  countries  were 
well  ahead  of  us  that  they  began  to  develop  their  craft 
on  true  lines.  Mr.  Morris  gives  a  dictionary  of  past  and 
present  British  violin  and  bow  makers,  singularly  full  and 
complete,  considering  the  few  records  that  have  been 
handed  down  concerning  them.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  craft  was  not  a  profitable  one  ;  many  capable 
master  craftsmen  died  in  indigent  circumstances,  and 
only  in  comparatively  recent  times  has  it  come  into  its 
own.  Old  English  violins  by  good  makers  are  relatively 
undervalued  ;  they  are  equal  to  all  but  the  best  of  the 
Italian  instruments,  but  bring  nothing  like  the  same 
amount.  It  is  probable  that  this  condition  of  affairs  will 
change  in  the  near  future,  and  collectors  who  have  the 
foresight  to  anticipate  the  change  will  benefit  accordingly. 
Mr.  Morris's  book  is  well  illustrated,  containing  numer- 
ous portraits  of  violin-makers,  photographic  reproductions 
and  drawings  of  various  types  of  violins  and  bridges,  and 
facsimiles  of  the  labels  of  many  of  the  leading  makers. 
It  may  be  recommended  as  a  standard  authority  on  its 
subiect,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  for  a  long  time. 

The  Report  of  the  Public  Museums  and  Mappin  Art 
Gallery  Committee  for  the  City  of  Sheffield  shows  that 
during  the  year  1918-19  only  one 
|)urchase  was  made  for  the  last  in- 
stitution. This  was  a  pencil  drawing 
of  The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  M.P.,  by  Wm.  Rothen- 
stein.  During  the  same  period  several  gifts  were  made 
to  the  gallery,  including  an  oil  portrait  of_/.  A.  Roebuck, 
M.P.,  by  G.  F.  Watts;  other  oil  paintings  by  .\udley 
Mackworth,  Edward  Docker,  and  Arthur  Hawkesley  : 
and  two  water-colours  In'  Miss  A.  E.  Scaton. 


The  Mappin  Art 
Gallery,  Sheltield 


A  LlTHOGR.APH  is  not  a  drawing,  and  if  it  is  a  good 
piece  of  work  it  should  obtain  an  effect  which  could  be 
fully  realised  neither  in  crayon  nor 
"The  Lithographs       ^ny   other  medium   except  litho- 
ol  Charles  graphy.  Mr. Georges Derry appears 

Shannon,  with  a  j^  j^^^.g  forgotten  this,  and  while  he 

Catalogue  of  writes  with  cultured  appreciation 

Lithographs  issued  ^^,^  ^^^  inspiration,  design,  and 
between  the  years         draughtsmanship  of  Mr.  Shannon's 

1?04  and  1918"  ,\  -u-    ..1     .1, 

„     _  _  work,hegivesnohint  that  herecog- 

riy  Georges  Uerry  ■     ,•  ,  ,  ■  ,■  •       -r-^- 

,t4     .    TVT  ,,  nises  Its  lithographic  qualities.  This 

(R.  A.  Walker,  .      ,  °  ,  ^        '         , 

-,,    ^  ,  ,  IS  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  .Mr. 

34,  Uaklev  ° 

n  ,     ,   i   <ivir\  Shannon  IS  a  master  of  the  medium, 

L.rescent,  o.  w  .^ 

attaining  his  effects  by  methods  not 
generally  employed, and  producing  wonderful  silvery-grey 
harmonies  which  prove  the  despair  of  most  lithographers 
who  try  to  emulate  them.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Derry's 
essay  forms  a  useful  and  discriminating  guide  to  the 
artist's  most  attractive  work.  What  will  be  of  even 
greater  utility  is  the  full  catalogue  raisojinc  of  all  the 
artist's  lithographs  produced  between  1904  and  1918, 
which  forms  a  supplement  to  the  earlier  list  by  Mr. 
Kicketts.  It  is  most  carefully  and  accurately  compiled, 
a  full  description  of  each  subject  being  given,  with  its  size 
and  date  of  publication.  Mr.  Ricketts's  record  enume- 
rated tifiy-four  subjects ;  this  adds  on  thirty-four  published 
stones,  and  four  that  the  artist  has  never  issued.  One's 
only  regret  is  that  the  catalogue  was  not  brought  entirely 
up  to  date,  as  he  has  completed  eight  lithographs  since 
the  last  one  recorded  here. 

B.\RHizoN  House,  No.  8,  Henrietta  Street — not  Hen- 
rietta Street,  Covent  Garden,  but  that  of  Ca\cndish  Square 
—is  the   latest  gallery  of  Mr.  D. 
*'  Barbizon  House,         ^^oal  Thomson,  so  long  associated 
1919.       An  .^^.jj]^  jj|.j_  alwavs  of  the  highest 

Illustrated  Record  character,  in  o'ther  parts  of  the 
D.  Croal  Thomson,  ^^.^^^  g_^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  originally 
Henrietta  Street,  ^^^.,^   ._^   ^,^^   ^^^.^^j,^   ^^  ^,^^  ^j^,^. 

Cavendish  bquare  ,  ,        ,  , 

teenth  century,  has  been  tenanted 

by  a  number  of  distinguished  and  fashionable  people, 

but  at  no  portion  of  its  history  has  it  ever  contained  such 

a  profusion  of  beautiful  things  as  at  the  present  time. 

Unfortunately,  these  artistic  treasures  are  only  ti'ansient 

visitors;  a  masterpiece  that  graces  the  gallery  to-day  may 

be  replaced  by  an  equally  great  work  on  the  morrow,  but 

itself  will  have  vanished,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  presence. 


The    Coiuioisseii)' 


Mr.  Thomson,  however,  has  conceived  the  happy  idea 
of  issuing  a  handsomely  mounted  volume,  illustrating  by 
means  of  colour,  photogravure,  and  half-tone  some  of 
the  finest  paintings  that  have  passed  through  his  hands 
during  the  year,  and  thusforminga  beautiful  and  perma. 
nent  memento  of  them.  Few  firms  could  produce  a 
similar  publication,  embodying  works  of  such  consistent 
high  quality;  but  if  all  those  houses  dealing  in  choice 
paintings  and  objects  of  art  would  follow  Mr.  Thomson's 
example,  a  record  of  almost  inestimable  artistic  and  histo- 
rical value  would  be  formed.  Among  the  reproductions 
Mr.  Thomson  gives  us  are  plates  of  The  Girl  with  a  Dis- 
taff, by  Mathew  Maris  ;  J.  F.  Millet's  Knitting  Lesson, 
On  the  Heath,  and  his  large  black-and-white,  Shepherd- 
ess; Turner's  Zurich;  Franz  Yi'aX';,' Joseph  Caymans,  Lord 
of  Bruchemand  Nieuwall ;  '^omwe.y^s  Mrs.  Keene  ;  Rae- 
burn's  Mrs.  Tod  of  Drygrange  ;  and  various  other  choice 
e.'^amples  of  great  English  and  foreign  artists,  including 
several  exceptionally  fine  paintings  by  Corot  and  other 
members  of  the  Barbizon  school,  .\ltogether  twenty- 
eight  pictures  are  illustrated,  most  of  them  about  the 
same  size  as  a  CONNOISSEUR  plate.  The  reproductions 
are  exceptional  in  quality,  and  the  whole  forms  a  souvenir 
of  great  beauty.  Mr.  W.  Roberts  contributes  to  it  a  short 
history  of  Barbizon  House  under  its  former  tenants,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Savage  a  note  on  its  architectural  features, 
while  for  the  interesting  preface  and  the  notes  on  the 
pictures  Mr.  Thomson  himself  is  responsible. 

This  volume  of  stories  by  Kuprin  should  form  a  highly 
attractive  item  to  readers  fond  of  the  work  of  the  Russian 
novelists.  They  are  touched  in  with 
basha.     by  \.\\2A  innate  feeling  for  realism  so 

A.  Kuprin  characteristic  of  Russian  writers. 

Translated  by  ^^^  present  a  series  of  vivid  pic- 

Douglas  Ashby  ^^^^^  ^^  jjfg  j^^f^_.g  ^,^^  rexolution. 

(Stanley  Paul  &  Co.        ....  r     ,        , 

Kuprin   IS  a   master  of  the  short 

7s.  net!  ,  .  , 

story,   and  compresses  mto  a  few 

pages  a  study  of  character  and  incident  such  as  would 
suffice  most  writers  for  a  lengthy  novel.  The  most  in- 
teresting tale  of  the  series  is  the  one  giving  the  title 
to  the  volume,  a  tale  of  the  misfortunes  and  ultimate 
triumph  of  a  little  fiddler  to  a  beer-house  at  Odessa. 
None  of  the  others  fall  much  behind  in  attraction,  and 
they  present  pleasant  variety  in  theme  and  treatment. 

The   second    edition    of   Miss    Sturgeon's   Studies   oj 
Contetnporary  Poets  is  marked  by  some  revision  and  the 
inclusion  of  two  or  three  additional 
"Studies  of  Con-  articles  on  writers  not    noticed  in 

temporary  Poets"  the  first  issue  of  the  work.  This 
By  Mary  C.  brmgs  up  the   number  of  poets 

sturgeon  whom  the  author  considers  "con- 

Second  edition  .  ,,  .  J  .U  J 

^    IT  temporary    to  a  round  three  dozen. 

(George  G.  Harrap  ,,   ,    ,  .u       j-     .•       ■ 

,    °     ,     ,  But  she  uses  the  adiective  m  a  verv 
and  Co.,  Ltd.  .        ,  ^    .        .       ' 

,,        ^,  restricted   sense,   confining  it   to 
7s.  6d.  net)  .  '  ° 

those  writers  who  are  not  merely 

contemporary  in  point  of  date,  but  who  also  in  the  spirit 

and  form  of  their  work  represent  the  vital  thought  of  their 

time.      Mr.   Hardy,   Mr.  Veats,  and  the  two  lady  poets, 


Katherine  Bradley  and  Edith  Cooper,  who  wrote  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Michael  Field,  are  among  the  new- 
comers. Neither  of  the  two  former  was  producing  poetry 
at  the  time  Miss  Sturgeon  wrote  the  first  edition  of  her 
work  ;  and  the  latter,  because  of  the  deeper  and  more 
poignant  note  that  appeared  in  their  later  verse—  the 
poetry  written  when  the  shadow  of  death  was  hovering 
over  both.  The  other  poets  represented  make  a  goodly 
company  ;  one  would  not  have  any  of  them  omitted.  But 
perhaps  a  few  others  might  have  been  included — Robert 
Bridges,  for  instance,  if  only  on  account  of  his  experiments 
in  unrhymed  verse,  which  more  and  more  shows  signs  of 
becoming  the  poetry  of  the  future.  But  however  far  Miss 
Sturgeon  had  drawn  her  line,it  would  never  have  encircled 
all  the  poets  with  some  claim  for  inclusion.  She  has  done 
her  work  well,  and  her  appreciations  are  marked  by 
singular  sympathy  and  insight.  One  could  not  wish  for 
a  better  book  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  modern 
school  of  English  poetry.  Its  best  work  equals  all  but 
the  greatest  English  poetry  of  the  past,  while  in  volume, 
vitality,  and  general  capability  it  perhaps  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  period. 

Mr.  Bern.xrd  Meninskv,  the  Liverpool-born  artist 

of  Polish  descent,  has  never  been  seen  to  better  advantage 

than  in  his  drawings  and  sketches 

Mother  and  ^j-  maternity,  twenty-eight  of  which 

Child."    Twenty-        ^^^  admirably  reproduced   in   the 

eight  Drawings  by       ^^^^   ^^jj^i^^  ^^^^^^^  ^„^  ^/„.^^ 

Bernard  Meninsky  ,,       ^    ,      ,c      r  ^i. 

.,„._„.  About   halt   of   these   represent 

With  Text  by  •         •    r     .          ui      .u 

,       ^      ,        '      ,  women  nursing  infants,  while  the 

Jan  (jordon.    (John  .     ,                                        ,       ■  . 

r              ,r           ,  remainder   are   concerned  with 

Lane.     15s.  net)  r     .        i                -rt,             i 

infants  alone.      1  he  works  are 

slightly  uneven,  but  all  of  them  are  marked  by  sincerity, 

directness  of  expression,  and  vivid  realism  of  outlook,  and 

it  is  the  latter  quality  which  gives  the  drawings  their  chief 

attraction.  Motherhood  can  convert  even  the  worst  woman 

into  a  saint,  for  there  is  no  more  pure  or  more  ennobling 

passion  than  the  joy  that  a  woman  feels  in  tending  the 

child  to  which  she  has  given  birth,  and  this  passion  is 

realised  in  every  one  of  the  subjects  illustrating  maternity. 

Some  of  the  types  of  womanhood  are  not  high,  yet  there 

is  something  Madonna-like  about  them  all,  in  the  love 

and  tenderness  that  each  one  shows  her  oft'spring.    This  is 

revealed  in  ditterent  ways,  not  often  by  the  rapt  expression 

of  the  face,  but  perhaps  by  the  firm  grasp  of  the  sheltering 

hand  clasped  about  the  babe,  the  way  in  which  the  breast 

is  presented  to  the  infantile  mouth,  or  by  other  tokens, 

slight  in  themselves,  yet  each  significant  of  holy  maternal 

aftection.     The  drawings  are  freely  handled.      In  some 

the  draughtsmanship  is  hardly  perfect ;    in  others  a  few 

hurriedly  e.xpressed  lines  convey  little  beyond  a  suggestion 

of  a  figure  ;    yet  none  can  be  judged  incomplete,  for  the 

artist  has  given  his  message  and  revealed  all  that  appealed 

to  him.    The  drawings  of  infants  by  themselves,  if  not  so 

touching,  are  equally  true.     Mr.  Meninsky  has  attempted 

no  idealism,  and  these  sprawling  babies,  exposing  their 

persons  and  their  limbs  without  shame,  half  animals  and 

half  cherubs,   are  among  the   best  observed   records  of 

infancy  that  have  been  produced.     The  one  drawing  in 
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colour  is  not  on  the  same  level  as  those  in  black  and 
white,  being  less  convincing  and  less  true.  Mr.  Meninsky 
succeeds  best  where  he  is  most  naive  and  unsophisticated, 
and  this  series  of  spontaneous  drawings,  which  look  as 
though  they  are  directly  set  down  from  nature,  are  far 
better  than  his  elaborated  pictures — those  in  the  War 
Museum,  for  instance.  Mr.  Gordon's  introduction  to  the 
book  would  have  been  more  interesting  had  he  told  us 
more  about  the  artist,  instead  of  giving  a  rather  unneces- 
sary exposition  of  the  first  principles  of  art.  Mr.  Meninsky's 
work  is  too  good  to  need  a  disquisition  of  this  kind.  It 
makes  its  own  appeal,  and  will  be  accepted,  not  because 
it  does  or  does  not  conform  with  artistic  dogma,  but 
because  it  illustrates  with  surprising  zest  and  freshness 
some  of  the  great  facts  of  human  life. 

Interior  Painting,  suggesting,  as  it  does,  a  manual  on 
house  decoration,  is  not  too  happy  a  title  for  a  finely  illus- 
trated   monograph  on  the  later 
"  Interior  Paint-  ^^.^^j.^  ^f  ^  ^ell-known  .Scots  artist, 

ing,"  by  Patrick  One  says  the  "later  works  "because 

W.  Adam,  with  .  ■,   '  ,,      ti   .  •  i     wtw 

'  until    1909,  Mr.  Patrick  William 

a  Biographical  ,  ,  u     .  :  1      j 

.     V-         ,  Adam  was  best  known  as  a  land- 
Note  by  Patrick  ,  _  .  ,        ^ 

J.  Ford.    (Made-  ^'^^P'^  ^"'^  ^^"""^  painter,  only  a  feu- 

,  T     ,  .  tentative  essays  representing  him 

^      f~t  in  the  themes  which  he  was  about 

Uo.,  Olasgow 

£2  2s   net)  '°   make   his   special   metier.      In 

that  year,  however,  he  contributed 
three  pictures  of  interiors  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy, 
and  since  then  he  has  practically  confined  himself  to 
similar  subjects.  Now  it  is  nearly  as  difficult  for  a  leopard 
to  change  his  spots  as  for  a  well-established  artist  of  fifty- 
five  to  change  his  outlook.  His  patrons  and  critics  are 
used  to  associating  a  certain  type  of  picture  with  him, 
and  unless  ttie  new  type  is  very  good  indeed,  they  are 
apt  to  prefer  the  old  and  decry  the  change  as  a  rash  and 
unwarranted  experiment.  In  Mr.  Adam's  case  the  new  pic- 
tures were  bought  with  avidity — a  conclusive  proof  of  their 
artistic  merit.  Only  a  minor  portion  of  these  works  have 
been  shown  in  London,  and  these  not  always  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  so  that  southern  readers  of  the  monograph 
may  feel  grateful  to  the  publishers  for  the  twenty-nine 
admirably  executed  full-page  reproductions — twelve  in 
colour  and  seventeen  in  photogravure — which  adorn  the 
volume  in  company  with  three  portraits  of  the  artist  after 
Sir  John  Lavery.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen,  and  are 
adequately  representative  of  Mr.  Adam's  later  work. 
The  latter  is  altogether  charming,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
define  the  exact  source  of  its  charm.  Good  colour,  accu- 
rate drawing,  and  an  always  convincing  interpretation  of 
nature  form  its  groundwork.  But  there  is  something  else 
besides  these  attributes,  and  this  something  may  perhaps 
be  defined  as  a  joyous  vitality.  In  his  landscapes,  Mr. 
Adam  showed  a  keen  eye  for  pulsating  colour,  tlie  sparkle 
of  sunlight  and  atmospheric  eftect,  and  this  vision  he 
has  brought  to  bear  on  his  interior  scenes.  Though 
rendering  inanimate  objects,  they  are  full  of  animation. 
High  lights  flicker  on  furniture  and  frames,  on  silver, 
glass,  and  china;  patches  of  sunshine  scintillate  on  floors 
and  walls,   and  there  is  colour  and  atmosphere  every- 


where. Whatever  room  he  paints  always  looks  as  though 
it  were  occupied,  and  each  conveys  a  revelation  of  the 
personality  of  its  owner.  Mr.  Adam  adopts  no  particular 
key  of  colour  and  favours  no  particular  style  of  room. 
He  is  equally  at  home  in  a  carpenter's  workshop  as  in 
an  elegant  drawing-room ;  he  can  as  successfully  produce 
scenes  full  of  light  as  ones  characterised  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  dark  tone.  Mr.  Ford's  monograph  on  the  artist 
is  both  interesting  and  marked  by  critical  acumen,  but  it 
would  have  been  better  had  it  been  more  condensed.  The 
binding,  printing,  paper,  and  general  appearance  of  the 
volume  are  excellent.  One  must,  however,  sound  a  note 
of  protest  against  its  general  unhandiness  for  reference. 
There  is  no  index,  and  not  even  a  list  of  the  illus- 
trations, which  are  unnumbered.  The  text,  instead  of 
being  bound  altogether,  is  sandwiched  among  the  plates 
in  instalments  of  tsvo  or  three  leaves  at  a  time,  and 
the  outlying  portions  of  it  are  only  to  be  discovered  by 
careful  search. 


Professor  Sirkn's  volume  is  composed  of  five  essays, 
of  which  the  first  two  deal  with  the  theory  of  art,  while 
the   remaining  three  are  more  or 
less   concerned  with   its   practical 


(John  Lane 
I2s.  6d.  net) 


"Essentials  in 

Art,"  by  Professor  .    . 

„       .jr..   ,  exemplification.     1  he  initial  essay, 

Osvald  biren  '^    ,.         ,  ,  .      . 

expounding  the  underlying  princi- 
ples of  "  Rhythm  and  Form, "is  at 
once  the  longest  and  most  impor- 
tant. It  is  a  lucid,  forceful,  and  logical  exposition  of  the 
theme,  and  though  one  may  not  accept  the  Professor's 
views  regarding  the  respective  merits  of  decorative  and 
realistic  art  in  their  entirety,  this  in  no  wise  detracts  from 
his  explanation  of  the  origins  and  functions  of  rhythm. 
In  the  second  essay,  on  "Art  and  Religion,"  the  w'riter 
shows  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  Eastern  forms  of 
expression,  regarding  the  Byzantine  mosaics  of  the  si.xth 
century  as  the  fullest  expression  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  points  out :  "The  golden  background  and 
the  deep-toned  jewels  of  these  mosaics  intensify  the 
suggestive  power  of  the  highly  conventionalised  figures, 
and  suftuses  them  with  an  atmosphere  of  ecstasy  which 
well  accords  with  the  religious  yearning  towards  the  in- 
finite." This  is  practically  treating  religious  feeling  and 
itsthetic  enjoyment  as  the  same  thing.  Almost  the  entire 
appeal  of  these  beautiful  mosaics  is  to  the  senses,  and  it 
may  be  questioned  if  this  appeal  would  be  lessened  if 
other  forms  were  substituted  for  the  figures  so  long  as 
they  harmonised  equally  with  the  gorgeous  setting.  The 
Professor  goes  on  to  say;  "The  pursuit  of  the  abstract 
came  more  naturally  to  them  uhe  Byzantines)  than  to  the 
people  of  the  West:  their  emotional  life  was  dominated 
by  the  general  Eastern  tendency  to  drift  into  vague  poetic 
dreams  and  contemplation  of  immaterial  beauty."  Can 
it  be  said  that  an  art  merely  inspiring  "vague  poetic 
dreams"  embodies  the  "fullest  expression  of  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  "  .•■  More  convincing  is  the  essay  on  "  Art 
and  Religion  during  the  Renaissance, "a  valuable  historical 
exposition  of  the  guiding  principles  inspiring  the  great 
rebirth  of  European  art.  The  theme  is  further  amplified 
in  "The  Importance  of  the  Antique  to  Donatello,"  which 
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may  be  regarded  as  showing  the  actual  workings  of  the 
influences  described  in  the  preceding  essay.  The  mono- 
graph in  itself,  however,  constitutes  an  important  addition 
to  the  literature  dealing  with  the  great  sculptor  in  showing 
the  actual  sources  from  which  he  drew  his  inspiration. 
It  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  half-tones  showing  some 
of  Donatello's  well-known  works  and  their  prototypes. 
The  concluding  essay  deals  with  the  work  of  Parri 
Spinelli,  and  appeared  some  time  ago  in  an  English 
contemporary. 

The   Cavalry  Journal,  after  being   suspended  during 
the  war,  has  once  again  made  its  appearance  under  the 
editorship  of  Colonel  Sir  Arthur 
"The  Cavalry  Leetham.    The  first  number  of  the 

Journal."     Pub-  renewed    issue    is    a   substantial 

lished  Quarterly  ^^^^^^  containing  nearlv  200  pages 

iC.  Gilbert  wood,  ,  ,  j  1  r 

_       ,  of  letterpress  and  a  number  01 

1 1,  Red  Lion  ...  .  .  ,,  ...     ■ 

o  T»T  /^  ■     ^    1       illustrations  of  excellent  quality  in 

Square,  W.C.l.   5s.)  ,  ,,     ,         j      i.v         tu 

colour  and  black-and-white.      1  he 

number  is  prefaced  by  a  short  introduction  by  Earl  Haig, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management ;  while  among 
the  chief  articles  are  one  on  "Horse  Management,"  by 
Major-General  J.  Vaughan  ;  a  sketch  of  the  career  of 
Hussey  Vivian,  the  well-known  cavalry  officer  of  Penin- 
sular and  Waterloo  fame,  by  Colonel  R.  H.  Mackenzie; 
an  account  of  the  cavalry  action  at  Nery,  September  1st, 
1914,  by  lirigadier-General  T.  T.  Pitman;  and  papers 
on  various  themes  by  Major-General  Sir  N.  M.  Smyth, 
Lieut.  A.  F.  Brooke,  Vere  Short,  Major-General  Sir  W. 
H.  Birkberk,  Lieut. -Colonel  F.  H.  Whitmore,  Brevet- 
Colonel  J.  F.  C.  Fuller,  and  other  well-known  military 
writers.  The  number  is  well  mounted  and  full  of  interest- 
ing and  useful  matter. 

Messrs.  Qu.aritch's  catalogue  of  standard  English 
books,  printed  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, enumerates  most  of  the  works  in 
fiction,  poetry,  history,  and  general 
literature  which  it  is  almost  indispens- 
able for  large  public  libraries  to  possess  and  which  most 
educated  people  would  like  to  obtain.  A  number  of  the 
authors  represented — such  as  Scott,  Meredith,  Swinburne, 
Dickens,  and  others — are  exemplified  in  complete  series 
of  first  editions,  as  well  as  by  odd  copies  of  the  same 
issues,  and  later  editions  not  so  attractive  to  the  biblio- 
phile, but  every  whit  as  serviceable  for  actual  use.  There 
are  a  number  of  interesting  rarities,  including  a  series  of 
1 1 8  drawings  by  "Phiz,"  some  of  the  scarcest  of  Browning's 
issues,  and  an  unique  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Grimm's 
German  Popular  Stories,  illustrated  by  Cruikshank. 

The  headings  of  Canada  and  America  cover  many  in- 
teresting items  in  the  catalogue  issued  by  Messrs.  Myers 
and  Co.  (59,  High  Holborn,  W.  C.  i).  Under  the  former 
is  included  an  interesting  and  curious  painting,  by  Callen- 
der,  of  Brook  Watson's  Exploit  at  Fort  Beausejour  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  April,  lysj.  Amongst  the  Americana 
will  be  observed  a  copy  of  the  rare  first  issue  of  the  first 
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edition  oi'A  Short  Narrative  0/  the  Horrid  Massacre  in 
Boston  (1770).  The  WoodhuU  copy  of  Bernardus  de 
Breydenbach's  Itinerarum  in  Terra'  Sanctie,  which  once 
belonged  to  Baluse,  Colbert's  librarian,  and  contains  his 
autograph,  and  other  incunabula,  together  with  some  fine 
bindings,  are  described  at  length. 

Any  writer  who  sets  himself  the  task  of  collecting  in 
clear  and  conscientious  form  the  reliques  of  a  given  site 
merits  the  thanks  of  his  county,  if 
"Devizes  Castle:        ^^t  of  the   country  at  large.     The 
its  History  and  ^^^^j  essay  in  local  chronicling 

Rcmance,"  by  ^^^^^  from  the  pen  of  Mr.    E. 

Herbert   Stone,  whose   volume   on 
Devizes  Castle  is  a  precis  of  six  type- 
written  volumes   which  he  has 
deposited    in   the   library   of  the 
museum  of  the  Wiltshire  .-Ircha'ological   Society.     The 
first  fortress  at  Devizes  was  a  wooden  structure  of  the 
motte-and-bailey  type,  built  about  1080.     Here  was  sent, 
in  the  autumn  of  1 106,  the  luckless  Robert,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, as  a  state  prisoner  in  charge  of  Bishop  Roger  of 
Salisbury.     Seven  years  later,  the  keep  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  Bishop  commenced  to  erect  a  stone  pile, 
very  much  on  the  lines  of  that  surviving  at  Rochester. 
Robert  lived  in  the  new  castle  until  1 1 26,  when  his  transfer 
took  place  to  Cardiff,  where  he  died  full  of  age  and  dis- 
appointments eight  years  after.     The  conflict  between 
Stephen  and  Matilda  brought  Devizes  into  prominence. 
In  addition  to   other   romantic   episodes,   the    Empress 
paused  here  on  her  flight  to  Gloucester  in  1141;   whilst 
the  imprisonment   and  escape  of  Hubert  de   Burgh  in 
1233  is  familiar  to  every  schoolboy.     From  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  up  to  the  end  of  Henry  V I II.,  the  castle  formed 
part  of  the  dower  of  the  queens  of  England,  the  last  being 
Katherine  Parr.     The  Civil  War  lent  momentary  impor- 
tance to  the  now  dilapidated  edifice,  which  was  besieged 
by  Cromwell  for  a  few  days  in  1645.     It  surrendered,  and, 
next  year.  Parliament  issued  an  order  for  its  demolition, 
which  was  carried  out  ruthlessly.    There  is  still  a  "castle" 
at  Devizes.    The  oldest  portion,  an  architecturally  beauti- 
fied windmill,  dates  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,   but  the  main  pile  was  raised  by  a  tradesman 
named  Valentine   Leach  about  a  hundred   years  later. 
Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  Mr.  Stone's  history  lies 
in  the  appendices.     Some  of  the  quotations  from  old  in- 
ventories may  be  recommended  as  being  of  collector's 
interest.     Thus  an  Inquisition  taken  in  the  third  year  of 
Richard    II.   states   "that  in  the  time  of  Roger   Beau- 
champ,  late  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Divises  {sic),  a 
great  amount  of  arms  had  been  carried  away — to  wit, 
leather  bucklers,  helmets,  crossbows,  bows  and  arrows, 
battle-axes,   to  the  value  of  100  shillings."     Moreover, 
"Roger  Beauchamp  sold  two  sistas  (chests)  which  were 
accustomed  to  be  in  the  Castle."    One  would  like  to  have 
the  refusal  of  the  castellan's  rubbish  to-day.    A  w'ord  may 
be  spared  for  the  neat  get-up  of  the  volume,   which  is 
illustrated  by  several  folding  plans,  as  well  as  from  prints. 
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On  Some  Hunting  Swords 

In  every  period  of  history  the  chase  has 
offered  great  attractions  to  men  of  all  classes,  and 
the  necessary  appliances  have  received,  as  time  ad- 
vanced, the  attention  of  armourers  and  gunsmith?. 
Foremost  among  equipments,  the  hunting  sword 
has  been  improved  upon  by  the  sword-maker  and 
the  silversmith, 
to  whose  aid 
the  artist  must 
have  often  been 
called  in.  It  is 
probable  that 
in  many  ances- 
tral houses  a 
small  collec- 
tion of  hunting 
swords  was 
kept  for  the  use 
of  members  of 
the  house,  and 
for  friends  pay- 
ingvisitsforthe 
sake  of  the 
chase;  this  may 
account  for  the 
number  of 
hunting  swords 
w  h  i  c  h  have 
been  handed 
down  to  us,  and 
from  which  we 
can  judgeofthe 
very  excellent 
examples  in 
which  our  an- 
cestors evident- 
ly took  much 
pride  and  care. 
That  the  hunt- 
ing sword  may 
have    occa- 

sionallybeen  ,.^^^^^  ^^^  ^^,,_^,^^  „^^,,.,^.^_ 

used  for  war  eicuteenth  centuries 


By  W.  B.  Redfern 

purposes  is  quite  probable,  for  several  specimens 
have  been  turned  up  on  the  sites  of  battlefields — 
notably  one  such  was  found  on  the  field  of  Oswestry, 
where  Sir  Thomas  Middleton  fought  the  Royalists 
in  1648:  and  another  is  known  to  have  been  worn 
by  an  officer  during  the  Monmouth  rising  in   1685, 

an  illustration 
of  which  is 
given,  together 
with  details  of 
its  story,  by 
Allan  Fea  in 
his  A'u!^  J/on- 
mouth.  The 
hunting  sword 
is  met  with 
under  various 
names  at  differ- 
ent periods.  It 
is  som  et  i  mes 
known  by  its 
French  name, 
a  "couteau  de 
c  h  a  s  s  e  ,  "  a 
"dress  sword," 
a  "hanger," 
and  a  "fal- 
chion,'' but 
they  all  bear  a 
strong  family 
likeness  to 
each  other. 
To  the  casual 
observer  one 
sword  differs 
very  little  from 
another,  but  to 
the  collector 
their  great  and 
varied  charms 
are  very  patent. 
That  sword 
collecting   is   a 
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popular  hobby  may  be 
proved  by  a  visit  to  any 
leading  sale-room, 
when  a  sale  of  arms  is 
going  on,  when  the  lay- 
man will  be  surprised 
at  the  keen  competition 
displayed,  and  the  high 
prices  given.  Truly  the 
cult  of  the  sword  has 
many  followers. 
Among  the  specimens 
here  illustrated  will  be 
found  some  very  artis- 
tic hilts  and  some  nice 
pieces  of  silversmiths' 
work.  A 1 1  a  r  e  des- 
cribed as  briefly  as 
possible,  yet  suffi- 
ciently, so  it  is  hoped, 
to  satisfy  the  amateur 
and  the  collector.  The 
plates  represent  the 
examples  in  groups, 
and  numbers,  on 
each,  run  from  left  to 
right. 

Group  I.— Xo.  i.— 
A  hunting  sword  of  an 
elegant  type.  It  came 
from  Brussels; probably 
of  French  origin.  The 
grip  is  of  white  ivory, 
and  the  mounts  are  of 
gilded  brassornaraented 
with  groups  of  animals 
in  bold  relief  On  the 
blade,  whicli  is  21  in- 
ches long,  are  artistic 
etchings  of  deer  and  boars, 
century. 

No.  2.— .A.  similar  sword,  having  a  ribbed  ivory  grip 
and  brass  mounts.  The  shell  guard  is  particularly  good, 
and  the  weapon  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  weapon 
known  as  the  "  Mary  Bridge"  sword,  worn  by  an  officer 
in  the  Monmouth  rebellion  in  1685. 

No.  3. — A  French  sword  with  an  ebony  grip,  brass 
shell,  knuckle  guard,  and  pommel.  The  blade  is  22i 
inches  long,  and  has  on  one  side  the  words  "  ^"ive  le 
Roy,"  and  on  the  reverse  the  letter  L  intertwined,  prob- 
ably meaning  Louis  .X\'.,  which  would  make  its  dale 
about   1720. 

No.  4. — This  weapon  has  a  grip  of  wood  covered  with 
leather,  with  bands  of  brass  running  up  its  sides  ;  on  these 
and  on  the  knuckle  guard  are  raised  figures  of  classic  de- 
sign, and  similar  subjects  are  repeated  on  the  shell  guard. 


HUNTING  SWOKDS  AND  TWO 

Probably  late  seventeenth 


The  pommel  is  shaped 
as  an  eagle's  head.  On 
the  blade  are  the  words 
and  date,  "Vivat 
Orange,  1748,"  as  well 
as  well-drawn  and 
etched  figures  of  stags, 
boars,   and  dogs. 

No.  5.— An  excellent 
specimen  of  a  hunting 
sword  of  a  good  period. 
The  grip  is  of  fish-skin, 
having  three  brass  studs 
on  the  outer  side.  The 
mounts  are  brass.  The 
knuckle  guard  has  a 
figure  of  Diana  on  it, 
and  on  the  shell  guard 
is  a  spirited  representa- 
tion in  high  relief  of  a 
hunting  scene,  with 
horseman,  stag,  and 
hounds.  The  blade  is 
21  inches  long,  straight 
and  single  edged,  and 
has  engraved  on  it  an 
elaborate  interlaced  de- 
sign. Probably  late 
seventeenth  century. 

No.  6.— A  youth's 
hunting  sword,  grip  of 
turned  wood,  stained 
black  and  inlaid  with 
mother-o'-pearl,  the 
mounts  are  of  gilded 
brass.  It  has  quiUons 
turning  reverse  ways, 
and  a  small  shell  guard 
and  no  knuckle  guard. 
The  blade  is  slightly 
curved,  single  edged, 
iji  inches  long,  and 
COMBINED  SWORDS  AND  PISTOLS  j^^^    ^  ,^    etched    figure 

in  Romanesque  costume  on  each  side  with  the  word 
"  Pandur"  in  a  scroll  above. 

No.  7. — Another  sword  for  a  youth.  It  has  a  buck- 
horn  grip,  pommel,  knuckle  and  shell  guard  of  brass, 
every  available  space  filled  with  figures  of  animals.  The 
blade  is  straight,  and  14  inches  long,  and  has  etchings  of 
a  stag  and  a  conventional  design  on  both  sides. 

Group  II. — No.  i. — A  sword  with  buck-horn  grip  and 
brass  mounts,  the  knuckle  and  shell  guard  all  combined. 
There  are  masks  on  the  pommel,  and  the  figure  of  a  nude 
boy  on  the  shell.  The  blade  is  23i  inches  long,  single 
edged,  slightly  curved,  and  has  two  well-defined  crowned 
heads  on  either  side. 

No.  2. — A  hunting  sword  with  steel  knuckle  guard  of 
baluster  form,  and  a  fine  pommel.  The  quillon  has  been 
broken  oft'.  The  grip  is  buck-horn  with  a  steel  plate  at 
its  base,  on  which  is  an  embossed  squirrel.    The  blade  is 
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curved,  and  sin- 
gle edged,  with 
the  maker's 
mark  of  the  run- 
ning fox  or  wolf. 
A  weapon  very 
like  this,  but 
with  silver 
mounts,  is  in  the 
Royal  c  o  1 1  e  c  - 
tion  in  Windsor 
Castle,  and  is 
described  by  Sir 
Guy  Laking  as 
having  belonged 
to  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg, 
and  as  being  the 
work  of  James 
Chad  wick,  of 
Maiden  Lane, 
London,  an  ar- 
mourer living 


Xo.  3.  — An- 
other with  a 
buck-horn  grip 
and  brass 
mounts.  The 
quillonends  in  a 
dog's  head.  On 
the  shell  guard 
is  embossed  a 
man  in  earl  y 
eighteenth- cen- 
tury costume, 
while  beside  him 
is  a  boar  defen- 
d  i  n  g  itself 
against  a  pair  of 
hounds.  On  the 
collar  of  the 
quillon,  in  high 
relief,  is  a  stag 
lodged.  The 
blade  is  straight, 
single  edged, 
and  22  inches 
long. 

Xo.  4.  — An 
early  e  igh  - 
teenth  -  century 
b  rass-mounted 
sword  with  buck-horn  grip.  On  the  shell  guard,  in  relief, 
isdepicted  a  mounted  huntsman  blowing  a  horn.  There  is 
also  a  fleeing  stag  with  a  dog  running  alongside.  On  the 
collar  of  the  quillon,  which  ends  with  a  lion's  head,  is  a 
gorgon-like  mask,  and  on  the  flat  pommel  is  a  lodged  stag. 
The  blade  is  slightly  curved,  and  19J  inches  long,  and  on  the 
reverse  side  has  five  brass  stars  inserted,  twice  repeated. 


TWO    ENGLISH    SWOKDS    AND    A    FRENCH    SWORD 

TE.MP.    LOUIS    XIV.  IN    THE    COLLECTION    OF    COL.    H.    FORTESCUE 


X  o .  5  .  —  A 
plain  sword  with 
buck-horn  grip 
and  brass 
mounts.  The 
blade,2 1  i  inches 
long,  is  curved 
and  is  s a w - 
backed.  The 
shell  guard  is. 
well  defined. 

Xos.  6  &  7. — 
In  this  group 
are  two  small 
plug  bayonets, 
used  for  placing 
in  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun  w  hen 
coming  into 
close  quarters 
with  the  pursued 
animal,  boar  or 
stag. 

Group  111. 
—  X  o  .  I  .  —  A 
sword  of  some- 
what unusual 
character.  The 
grip  is  of  buck- 
horn;  the 
knuckle-bow, 
shell  gua  rd, 
quillon,  and 
pommel  all  of 
silver.  It  has 
illegible  hall- 
marks. The 
blade,  which  is 
perforated, 
measures  21 
inches,is  slightly 
curved,  and  has 
an  indented 
back  ;  also  on 
each  side  is  a 
fine  maker's 
mark  like  a  large 
crowned  head, 
within  which  is 
a  lodged  stag 
crowned. 

No.  2  .  — A 
very  light  and 
elegant  weapon  with  a  spirally  twisted  grip  of  ivory,  stained 
green.  The  pommel  and  quiUons  areof  silver.  The  blade, 
21  inches  long,  is  straight  and  single  edged.  On  one  side 
is  an  etching  of  a  running  boar,  and  on  the  other  a  stag 
"at  speed,"  above  which  is  inscribed,  "Tout  se  que  reluit 
n'est  par  or,"  and  a  partly  obliterated  French  inscription 
on  the  reverse. 
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No.  3. — A  heavy  ser- 
viceable sword,  with  the 
brow  antler  of  a  stag  as 
the  grip,  the  root  of  which 
serves  for  pommel.  The 
quillons  are  steel,  quite 
plain.  The  blade  is 
20  inches  long,  fluted,  2 
inches  wide  at  the  guard. 
In  form  it  resembles  the 
leaf- shaped  Roman 
sword.  Once  in  posses- 
sion of  a  Lord  Effingham, 
and  reputed  to  have  been 
dug  up  near  Sawston, 
Cambs.,  but  it  bears  no 
marks  of  bu  rial.  Pro- 
bably of  German  work. 

No.  4. — A  light  rapier- 
like hunting  sword.  Grip 
of  dark-green  stained 
ivory  with  twisted  flutings. 
For  a  pommel  the  ivory 
grip  terminated  in  a  well- 
carved  monkey's  head. 
The  qui  I  Ions  are  silver, 
and  on  the  collar  is  em- 
bossed a  reclining  female 
figure  with  a  nondescript 
animal  by  her  side.  The 
blade  is  straight,  single 
edged,  and  fluted, 
22  inches  long. 

No.  5. — This  example 
has  a  fluted  ebony  grip 
and  brass  mounts,  the 
quil  Ions  terminating  in 
birds'  heads.  The  blade 
is  flat  and  single  edged, 
and  measures  22  inches. 

Nos.  6  iS;  7.  —  In  this 
group  is  included  two 
plug  bayonets, used, as  al- 
ready described,  for  plac- 
ing in  the  muzzle  of  guns 
to  form  a  kind  of  spear.  "^o  ^"'O'^^'^  '■•^-  J°"'^^'   ''■ 

Group  IV. — No.  i. — This  has  a  buck-horn  grip  and 
brass  mounts.  The  knuckle  bow,  shell  guard,  and  quillon 
all  combined.  The  blade  is  single  edged,  curved,  and 
measures  21  inches.  Maker's  mark  on  either  side,  a  mask 
within  a  half-moon. 

No.  2. — This  is  somewhat  of  a  singular  specimen  of  a 
hunting  sword,  and  from  its  length  of  blade,  which  is 
25  inches,  and  has  ring  and  shell  guards,  it  may  have  been 
used  for  both  the  chase  and  for  war  jjurposes.  The  grip 
is  of  buck-horn  and  the  mounts  are  of  steel.  The  blade 
is  fluted,  and  single  edged  till  near  the  point. 

No.  3. — A  sword  known  as  a  combined  weapon,  which 
from  its  size  and  general  character  may  also,  like  tlic 
previous  sword,  have  been  a  war  weapon  as  well  as  lor 


the  chase.  The  gri])  and 
mounts  are  all  of  steel. 
The  shell  guard,  which 
has  lost  a  small  piece  from 
its  side,  is  perforated,  and 
partly  conceals  the  barrel 
znAfriszen  of  the  pistol ; 
the  lock  and  trigger  are 
^  contained  in  the  grip ;  the 

barrel,  lying  along  the 
blade,  is  of  cannon-shape 
and  large  bore.  The 
blade  is  fluted,  single 
edged,  30  inches  long, 
and  curves  slightly  in- 
wards. The  workmanship 
throughout  is  of  a  highly 
finished  character. 

No.  4. — Another  com- 
bined sword  and  pistol,  of 
beautiful  and  ornamental 
character.  It  has  a  buck- 
horn  grip  and  brass 
mounts.  On  the  knuckle 
bow  is  a  figure  of  Diana, 
and  on  the  shell  guard,  in 
high  relief,  a  representa- 
tion of  a  hunted  stag, 
several  hounds,  and  a 
horseman,  from  whose 
costume  the  date  of  the 
sword  may  be  judged  as 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The 
barrel  of  the  pistol  is 
brass,  has  a  very  small 
bore,  and  lies  along  the 
blade.  The  quillon  curls 
upwards  and  is  very  orna- 
mental, covering  in  part 
the  cock  and  frizzen  of  the 
pistol.  The  blade,  22  in- 
ches long,  is  straight,  and 
single  edged.  There  is 
an  indication  of  a  maker's 
iKHvsi.oK,   1634  mark,   but  over-cleaning 

has   nearly  obliterated  it.      The  scabbard    is   of  black 
leather  with  brass  mounts. 

»vT(,  J  — \  plain  serviceable  sword,  buck-horn  grip 
and  brass  mounts.  The  shell  guard  is  elegant.  Hlade, 
21  inches  long,  single  edged,  grooved  and  straight,  and 
without  any  maker's  marks. 

Group  v.— No.  i.— A  hunting  sword  of  English  make, 
with  a  light-coloured  buck-horn  grip,  mounts  of  brass, 
the  shell  guard  chased  with  the  figure  of  a  recumbent 
stag,  and  on  the  pommel  are  cupids  and  globes.  The 
blade  is  curved  and  single  edged,  is  23  inches  long,  and 
has  the  fox  mark  in  gilt  and  the  figures  1551. 

No.  2.— An  unusual  sword,  also  of  English  workman- 
ship.    The  grip  is  of  spirally  twisted  green  ivory  bound 
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with  silver  wire.  Pommel  and  guard  of  pierced  and 
chased  silver-plated  metal,  the  blade  26  inches  long 
and  curved,  single  edged  till  within  about  8i  inches  of 
the  point.  Date,  circa  1730.  The  scabbard  is  of  green 
velvet  with  silver  mounts. 

No.  3. — A  handsome  sword  with  a  flat  black  wood 
grip  inlaid  with  silver  figures  of  Roman  soldiers.  The 
quillons  are  heavy,  and  also  of  silver.  The  scabbard,  of 
brown  leather,  richly  mounted  with  silver.  The  blade  is 
24  inches  long  and  slightly  curved.  The  workmanship 
is  French,  and  the  date  tetnp.  Louis  XIV. 

These  three  very  interesting  hunting  swords  are  in  the 
collection  of  Col.  H.  Fortescue,  of  Newmarket. 

Group  \T. — No.  i. — A  fine  example  of  an  English- 
made  hunting  sword.  The  grip  is  of  buck-horn,  divided 
by  four  bands  of  russet  iron  inlaid  with  silver  crosses 
and  dots.  The  pommel,  with  its  neck-band  as  well  as 
the  band  at  the  lower  end  of  the  grip,  is  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  The  guard,  which  turns  down  at  the  out- 
side and  upward  at  the  back,  and  the  knuckle  bow  and 
quillon,  are  inlaid  with  silver  cross-lines  and  dots.  The 
blade  is  26  inches  long,  curved,  single  edged  till  near 
the  point.      Date,  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

No.  2. — Another  of  very  similar  character,  but  without 
any  silver  decoration.  The  grip  is  of  fish-skin.  The 
guard,  like  the  previous  one,  turns  upwards  and  down- 
wards and  is  perforated,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  guards, 
is  of  steel.  The  blade  is  27  inches  long,  curved,  and 
single  edged  till  near  the  point.  On  one  side,  punched 
in  block  letters,  is  the  maker's  name,  "Howsloe,"  and 
on  the  reverse,  "  Me  fecit." 

These  two  swords  are  unmistakably  by  the  same  maker, 
Johan  K.  Howsloe,  an  armourer  living  in  London  in  1634. 


\TI. — Single  sword. — This  hunting  sword  is  considered 
by  e.xperts  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class  known  to 
collectors  of  English  workmanship ;  it  has  the  usual 
buck-horn  grip.  The  pommel,  knuckle  bow,  and  shell 
guard  are  all  of  silver,  thickly  incrusted  with  artistic 
designs  consisting  of  masks,  scrolls,  and  flowers  on  a 
russet  ground.  The  blade  is  25  inches  long,  saw-backed, 
and  measures  \\  inches  at  the  hilt,  widening  towards  the 
point.  Its  date  is  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  hilt  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
preceding  swords  attributed  to  Johan  K.  Howsloe.  The 
fortunate  possessor  of  this  beautiful  weapon  is  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fenton,  of  Meston,  Middlese.x. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  hunting  swords  are 
the  general  use  of  buck-horn  for  the  grip,  the  short 
quillon,  and  the  shell-shaped  guard,  on  which  were 
often  depicted  animals  of  the  chase  or  incidents 
connected  with  sport.  The  wolf  or  running  fox  as 
a  maker's  mark  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  fre- 
quently used  by  the  hunting  sword  maker  as  by  the 
armourer  of  rapiers  and  war  swords. 

It  is  worth  noticing  how  great  the  variety  of  designs 
is  in  the  hilts  of  the  couteau  de  chasse,  also  that  there 
is  an  almost  invariable  absence  on  the  hunting  sword 
of  any  guard  for  the  hand  beyond  the  knuckle  guard. 
Ascompared  with  the  elaborate  guards  on  war  weapons, 
the  little  shell  offers  no  protection  for  the  hand. 

All  the  examples  given  are,  with  the  exception  of 
those  in  the  possession  of  Col.  H.  Fortescue  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Fenton,  in  the  collection  of  the  writer. 
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HUNTING  SWORD,  ATTRIBUTED  TO  .1.  K.  HOWSLOE  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OK  MR.  \V.  H.  FENTON 


An  Early  Ballooning  Collection 
By  J.   E.  Hodgson 

Though  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  French 
ballooning  prints  of  the  earliest  experiences,  are 
generally  finer  as  engravings  than  those  which  depict 
the  first  attempts  in  England,  the  latter  naturally  make 
a  stronger  appeal,  on  national  grounds,  to  the  English 
collector.  One  of  the  earliest  designs  for  a  balloon 
published  in  England  is  the  frontispiece  which  ap- 
peared in  Hints  of  Important  Uses  to  he  derwed  from 
Aerostatic  Globes,  by  Thomas  Martyn,  1784.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Martyn — who  claimed  to  have 
originally  conceived  the  design  in  November,  17S3 — 
ever  constructed  a  balloon  or  made  any  experiments. 


Part  II.     English   Ascents 


But  his  design,  which  was  in  the  direction  of  a 
"  dirigible,"  is  nevertheless  interesting,  embodying 
sails  as  a  means  of  propulsion — a  perfectly  futile 
method — and  a  large  rudder  for  steering.  Moreover, 
beneath  the  balloon  was  fitted  a  parachute,  or  "  um- 
brella, to  afford  an  easy  descent,  should  the  balloon 
burst." 

Probably  the  first  engraving  of  any  aerostatic  experi- 
ment in  England  is  that  of  The  Air  Balloon,  which 
was  launched  in  the  Artillery  Ground,  November  25th, 
1783,  published  by  J.  Marshall  early  in  December 
(see  next  page).    The  balloon  was  a  small  one — about 
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ten  feet  in  di- 
ameter— made 

of  oil -silk  by 

an    Italian, 

Biaggini,  at  the 

instigation  of 

Count  Zambec- 

cari,  who  subse- 

quently    ac- 
quired fame  as 

an  aeronaut, 

andwholosthis 

life  at  Bologna 

in    I  8  I  2    by 

leaping  from  a 

balloon    which 

had  caught  fire. 

B  i  a  g  g  i  n  i '  s 

experimental 

balloon,  filled 
with  hydrogen 
gas,  rose  rapidly 
in  the  presence 
of  many  thou- 
sands of  spec- 
tat  <jrs,   and 
eventually  fell 
in  a  field  near 
Petworth.  The 
experiment    is 
briefly  referred 
to  in   what  is 
probably  the 
first  treatise  in 
English  on  the 
new    invention 
of  balloons, 
published  in 
London    in 
November,  1783,  under  the  title  of  Tlw  Air  Balloon, 
and  containing  as  a  frontispiece  a  small  print  of  Charles' 
hydrogen  balloon  ascending  into  the  air.     This  is  a 
rare  little  book,  and  a  copy  recently  sold  in  London 
fof  £,!•     Another  similar  experiment  undertaken  by 
the  distinguished  Swiss  scientist,  Aime  Argand,  for  the 
edification  of  King  George  IIL,  at  Windsor,  in  January, 
1784,  was  made  the  subject  of  two  crude  little  copper- 
plate engravings,  which  are  usually  found  coloured, 
and  which  are  now  very  scarce.    They  are  reproduced 
in  the  handsome  volume  edited  by  Bruel  (referred  to 
in  the   preceding  article),  and  they  illustrate  in  an 
amusing  way  the  pitfalls  which  beset  the  historian. 
One  of  the  prints  is  described  in  the  lettering  as  A 
Professor  Filli?ig  atid  Explaining  .  .  .  the  Nature  of  a 


The    Air  Balloo:n^ 
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Baloon,  which 
Bruel,  by  a 
curious  mis- 
reading, i  nter- 
prets  as  being 
an  experiment 
conducted  "par 
le  professeur 
Filling"! 

But  Vincent 
L  u  n  a  r  d  i '  s 
well-known 
ascent    from 
the  grounds  of 
the  Honble. 
Artillery  Com- 
pany on   Sep- 
tember   isth, 
I  784 —  the 
earliest  ascent 
by  an  aeronaut 
in  England — 
was  the  first 
event  to  call 
forth  any  ade- 
quate  pictorial 
representation 
in  the   w.iy    of 
engrav  i  ngs. 
The    excellent 
aquatint  of  this 
event — w  h  i  c  h 
brought    to- 
gether  an    im- 
mense   con- 
course   of 
spectators — 
by  F.   Jukes, 
after  J.  Brewer, 
published  the  following  December,  should  form  part 
of  every  English  collection.    Other  prints  were  issued 
within  a  few  days  of  the  ascent,  and  it  is  possible  to  find 
copies  of  the  Particular  Description  of  Air.  Lunardi's 
Aerial  Voyage  (to  accompany  the  prints  of  Ms  celebrated 
Balloon),  which  was  published  simultaneously  as  a  four- 
page  leaflet.     Lunardi  himself,  of  attractive  manners 
and  handsome  appearance,  was  the  subject  of  several 
charming  portraits  engraved  in  stipple.     Perhaps  the 
best  is  that  by  Bartolozzi,  after  Cosway,  which  is  usually 
found  in  Lunardi's  own  printed  account  of  the  First 
Aerial  J'oyage  in  England,  1784:  but  a  fine  proof  im- 
pression of  the  very  similar  portrait  by  Burke,  after 
Nasmyth,  is  equally  attractive.  Unquestionably  the  most 
charming  of  the  Lunardi  portraits  is  the  well-known 
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engraving  by 
Bart  o  1  ozzi, 
after  Rigaud, 
depicting 
Lunardi,  Mrs. 
Sage,  and  Mr. 
Biggin  in  the 
car  of  the  aero- 
naut's second 
balloon.  Thi.s 
print,  which 
was  first  pub- 
lished by  Bovi 
in  May,  1785 
(and  some- 
times, though 
rarely,  found 
printed  in 
colours),  gave 
Lunardi  h  i  m  - 
self  a  thrill  of 
"unspeakable 
delight,"  on 
first  seeing  an 
impression  of  it 
sent  to  him  at 
Liverpool, 
during  the  ha- 
rassing time  he 
expe  rienced 
prior  to  his  first 
ascent  there 
on  July  20th, 
1785.     Collec- 
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No.  III. — VINCENT  lunardi'^  skcond  .^S(  ent,  may   13TH,  17S5 


tors  should 
remember  that 
a  second  impression  of  the  engraving  was  issued  by 
Wyatt  in  June  the  same  year.  In  this  second  and 
inferior  issue,  Biggin  is  represented  wearing  the  hat 
which,  in  the  earlier  state,  he  holds  in  his  hand,  and 
the  lettering  beneath  the  plate  is  altered  to  The  Three 
Favorite  Aerial  Travellers.  The  title  is-misleading,  as 
the  three  did  not  ascend  at  the  same  time,  the  lift  of  the 
balloon  as  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  on  June  29th,  1785, 
not  being  sufficient  to  carry  more  than  two  persons. 
As  Lunardi  had  disappointed  his  friend  and  enthu- 
siastic supporter,  George  Biggin,  on  the  o(-casion  of 
his  first  and  second  ascents,  he  stood  aside  this  time  and 
allowed  Biggin  to  ascend  alone  with  Mrs.  Sage.  But 
the  mistake  made  by  Tissandier  in  his  admirable  His- 
toire  lies  Ballons,  1890,  in  recording  the  ascent  of  tile 
"three  favourite  aerial  travellers,"is  hardly  pardonable, 
seeing  that  Mrs. Sage,  in  a  "  Letter  to  a  Friend,"  i  7S5, 
described  the  wholi;  affair.   Collectors  who  are  fortunate 


enough  to  ac- 
quire a  copy  of 
the  first  edition 
of  this  enter- 
t  a  i  n  i  ng  ac- 
count, by  the 
"first  English 
Female  Aerial 
T  r  a  v  e  1 1  e  r," 
should  endea- 
vour also  to 
secure  an  im- 
pression of  the 
stipple  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Sage,  by 
Burke,  pub- 
lished at  the 
same  time. 

There  are  a 
considerable 
number  of 
other  engra- 
vings of  Lun- 
ardi's  balloons, 
but  space  for- 
bids the  men- 
tion of  these. 
An  exception, 
however,  must 
be  made  for  the 
111  e/. zotint  of 
Lunardi's  Ne7i< 
Balloon,  pu  ti- 
lish  ed  by  the 
w  e  1 1  -  k  n  o  w  n 
printseller  of 
those  days,  Carrington  Bowles.  The  print  is  a  rare 
one,  and  the  original  water-colour  drawing  of  it,  by 
Ueighton,  is  preserved  in  the  Patent  Otifice  collection. 
The  third  ascent  in  England  was  undertaken  by 
the  French  aeronaut,  Blanchard,  on  October  i6ih, 
1784,  from  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  ("helsea.  He 
was  accompanied  as  far  as  Sunbury  by  Dr.  John  Shel- 
don, Professor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Rojal  Academy. 
Here  Sheldon  landed,  and  Blanchard  re-ascended  and 
finally  came  down  near  Rumsey,  having  travelled  about 
75  miles  in  4^  hours.  The  descriptive  text  beneath 
the  engraving  of  this  ascent  was  couched  in  appro- 
priately high-flown  language,  and  originally  concluded 
with  the  sentence,  "and  finished  by  far  the  most 
extraordinary  journey  ever  performed  by  a  sublunary 
beeing."  But  in  some  impressions  the  last  three 
words  are  erased  from  the  engraved  plate — perhaps 
as  being  too  absurd. 
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It  is  not  commonly  known  that  Blanchard  had  been 
associated  with  Sheldon  in  August  of  this  year,  in  an 
attempted  balloon  ascent  from  Lord  Foley's  gardens 
in  Portland  Place.  Had  it  been  successful,  this  would 
have  been  the  first  achievement  of  the  kind  in  England, 
but  after  several  postponements  the  balloon — which 
appears  to  have  been  known  as  Keegan's  Balloon — 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  September  29th,  a  fortnight 
after  Lunardi's  first  ascent.  Apparently  some  indig- 
nation was  aroused  at  the  failure,  and  three  caricatures 
of  the  affair — one  of  which  is  extremely  coarse  in  con- 
ception— were  "published as  the  Act  directs "  in  17S4, 
without  the  names  of  either  artist  or  engraver.  One 
is  reproduced  in  Bruel,  who  is  unwittingly  wrong  in 
suggesting  that  the  satire  was  "  dirigee  contre  Jeffries 
et  Blanchard."  Probably  he  was  not  aware  of  the  fiasco 
referred  to  above,  and  (at  least  in  the  impression  in 
the  Cuthbert  collection)  there  is  no  lettering  on  the 
plate  to  identify  it.     (See  plate  on  p.  135.) 

It  was  on  January  yth  of  the  year  following  that 
Blanchard,  starting  from  Dover,  and  accompanied  by 
the  American  physician,  Dr.  Jeffries,  successfullyaccom- 
plished  the  first  crossing  of  the  Channel.  Several 
engravings  of  the  event  were  published,  one  by  Row- 
landson  being  used  by  Birch  for  a  small  plate.    Perhaps 


the  finest  engraving  in  this  connection  is  the  aquatint 
published  in  Paris  by  Basset,  which  shows  the  balloon 
at  a  low  altitude  passing  over  the  coast-line,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  peasantry  at  work  in  the  fields. 

Lunardi's  successes — after  his  achievement  in  Lon- 
don he  visited  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow, 
publishing  entertaining  and  characteristic  accounts  of 
his  adventures  in  two  further  volumes — unquestionably 
gave  an  impetus  to  ballooning  in  England.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1784  (and  not  on  May  5th  in  the  following  year, 
as  mentioned  in  ihe  Dictionary  of  National  Biography), 
James  Sadler,  who  is  usually  regarded  as  the  "father" 
of  English  aeronauts,  made  his  first  ascent  at  Oxford. 
In  this  experiment  he  was  his  own  "  projector,  architect, 
workman,  and  chemist,"  and  he  lived  to  become  one  of 
the  most  successful  professional  aeronauts  of  his  time. 
He  is  of  particular  interest  to  collectors  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  his  achievements  are  recorded  in  several 
charming  coloured  aquatints.  One,  engraved  by  E. 
M.  Jones,  depicts  the  perilous  position  in  which  he 
found  himself  on  September  24th,  1810,  when,  having 
ascended  from  Bristol,  his  balloon  fell  into  the  Bristol 
Channel  and  he  was  with  difficulty  rescued.  Another 
by  the  well- known  engraver  in  aquatint,  R.  Havell, 
shows  Sadler  ascending  from  Dublin  in  the  gorgeously 
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decorated  car  of  his  bal- 
loon, in  an  endeavour  to 
cross  the  Irish  Channel. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that 
he  was  the  first  to  make 
the  attempt,  but  this  is 
not  so,  for  a  French  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Potain,  had 
accomplished  the  feat 
onJunei2th,  1785.  The 
present  collection  con- 
tains a  portrait  of  Potain 
by  Boilly,  after  Bordes, 
with  a  "  S  ubscriber's 
Ticket"  (One  ( ;uiuea)to 
witness  the  ascent  from 
Dublin.  In  Sadler's  case, 
though  his  balloon  was 
carried  right  across  and 
passed  over  Anglesea,  it 
was  driven  out  to  sea 
again  by  a  contrary  wind, 
and  eventually  he  was  for 
the  second  time  rescued 
from  the  water.  A  third 
aquatint,  from  a  drawing 
by  A.  Bonnington,  shows 
his  ascent  from  Notting- 
ham in  November,  18 13. 

As  considerable  confusion  existed  with  regard  to 
the  exploits  of  James  Sadler  and  his  two  sons,  William 
VVyndham  and  John,  it  is  desirable  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  elder  Sadler,  who  was  born  in  1751,  lived  until 
i826,andmadc 
a  large  number 
of  ascents, 
piloting  the 
balloons  him- 
self or  in  com- 
pany with  his 
sons  ;  that  his 
son,  William 
W  y  n  d  h  a  m 
Sadler  (1796- 
1824),  an  en- 
gineer of  consi- 
derable ability, 
numbered 
among  his  ex- 
ploits in  the  air 
a  successful 
crossing  of  the 
Irish  Channel 
in  j\me,  181 7,  No.  VI.- 
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and  that  he  was  killed  in 
descending  near  Black- 
burn on  the  occasion  of 
his  thirty-first  ascent; 
while  John  Sadler,  who 
must  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  as  an 
aeronaut — amongst  his 
excursions  was  one  from 
the  courtyard  of  Burling- 
ton House  in  July,  1814 
— made  his  last  ascent 
from  the  Green  Park  on 
the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
brations connected  with 
the  short-lived  peace 
that  followed  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens 
in  August,  1S14.  The 
last-named  f  a  c  t  is 
gleaned  from  a  note  in 
the  Cuthbert  collection, 
in  John  Sadler's  hand, 
and,  as  he  has  drawn 
beneath  it  a  rough  sketch 
of  Cocking's  parachute, 
it  is  evident  he  was  living 
at  least  to  1837. 

It  is  not  possible  to  do 
more  than  mention  a  few  amongst  the  more  picturesque 
and  interesting  of  the  engravings  of  our  early  British 
aeronauts.  General  John  Money's  descent  into  the 
sea  off  Yarm<iuth — a  position  into  which  he  is  naively 

described  as 
having  been 
carried  by  "an 
improper  cur- 
rent "  —  is  the 
subject  of  a 
fine  mezzotint. 
Money  was  one 
of  the  earliest 
to  regard  bal- 
looning from 
the  m  i  1  i  t  a  r  )■ 
standpoint,  and 
he  published  a 
Treatise  on  the 
Use  of  Bal- 
loons, 1803, 
which  is  now 
very  rare. 
.\nother  large 
mezzotint — not 
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in  this  collec- 
tion—  is  that 
of    Robert 

Mc  (^)u  i  r,  who 
ascended  from 
Dublin  inCros- 
bie's  balloon  in 
May,  1785, 
only  to  find 
himself  very 
quickly  in  a 
similar  predica- 
ment to  Money. 
Of  later  date — 
August,  1825 — 
is  the  attempt 
to  navigate  a 
balloon  "at  any 
required  point 
of  elevation"  (though  how  we  are  not  told),  undertaken 
by  one  P.  Cornillot,  from  Seal,  in  Kent,  a  lithograph 
of  which  was  published  by  Colnaghi.  The  almost 
countless  ascents  of  Charles  Green — commencing 
from  July,  182 1 — were  the  subject  of  a  large  number 
of  prints,  mostly  lithographs,  and  frequently  hand- 
coloured.  A  word  of  warning  in  this  connection  may 
be  desirable,  as  collectors  should  be  careful  to  give 
the  preference  to  prints  of  this  character  which  were 
issued  coloured  by  the  publishers,  as  against  those 
which  have  been  "coloured  up"  at  a  later  date. 
Graham  and  his  wife  Margaret — who  described  herself 
as  the  "only  female  aeronaute" — also  made  a  large 
number  of  ascents,  not  without  a  full  share  of  exciting 
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accidents, 
while  the  disas- 
ter that  befell 
James  Harris 
in  May,  1824, 
when  his  bal- 
loon "crashed" 
in  Beddington 
Park,killingthe 
aeronaut  and 
seriously  injur- 
ing a  young 
lady  c  o  m - 
pan  ion,  was 
engraved  in 
aijuatint  by  T. 
T.  Doles. 

The  large 
number  of 
ascents  made  throughout  the  country  in  the  first  half 
of  last  century,  by  Green  and  his  brother,  the  Grahams, 
Hampton,  (iypson,  and  others,  most  of  which  took 
place  merely  for  spectacular  purposes,  led  to  a  wide 
use  of  posters,  of  which  the  Cuthbert  collection  in- 
cludes a  large  number.  Though  of  comparatively 
small  importance,  they  are  of  interest  for  the  particu- 
lars they  often  contain,  and  are,  moreover,  very  rare. 
Autographs  and  portraits,  admission  tickets,  old 
ballads  or  broadside  sheets,  toy-books,  caricatures 
(including  one  by  the  inimitable  George  Cruikshank), 
and  many  hundreds  of  cuttings  from  contemporary 
news-sheets,  complete  the  tale  which  is  told  by  this 
remarkable  collection. 
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I  GIVE  below  some  exceedingly  interesting 
notes — not  hitherto  published — on  the  Salopian  pot- 
teries, by  the  late  Mr.  T.  H.  Thursfield,  a  descendant 
of  the  celebrated  family  of  potters  of  that  name,  which 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  early  history  of  the 
Caughley  works.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Ralph  Browne 
owned,  in  addition  to  Caughley,  Jackfield  and  Bent- 
hall,  and  that  he  came  originally  to  Shropshire  from 
Staffordshire.    Tohn  Thursfield  seems  to  have  managed 


By   C.  Clifton   Roberts 

the  Caughley  works  for  him,  in  addition  to  other  pot- 
works,  previous  to  1750;  and  no  doubt  produced  at 
Caughley  pottery  similar  to  that  turned  out  at  Jack- 
field  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Gallimore  took  a  lease  of 
the  Caughley  works  in  1754.  From  documents  in  my 
possession,  it  appears  that  he  was  very  friendly  with 
the  father  of  Thomas  Turner,  who  was  then  living 
at  Worcester,  and  no  doubt  he  induced  Worcester 
workmen  to  come  to  Caughley  about  this  time. 
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Notes  by  T.  H.  Thur.sfif.ld. 
Salopian  Potteries. — The  connection  of  the  Thurs- 
field  family  with  the  Salopian  potteries  is  mentioned 


Chaffers,  1870;  Bruseky,  J.  Randall,  1879;  Ceramic 
Art,  Jewett,  1883  ;  Broivne  Family  of  Caughley, 
Morgan,  1891  ;  Art  Journal,  March,  1862. 
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in  several  books,  from  which  I  give  the  following  ex- 
tracts ;  but,  as  ii'ill  be  seen  by  my  further  remarks,  there 
are  maiiv  inaecuraeies. 

The  references  are;   W^x^'i  History  of  Stoke-updn- 
Treitt,    1843  :    Marks    and   Afonograms   on   Pottery, 


Caughley.  —  Art  Journal,  p.  65  ;  Ceramic  Art, 
p.  159. — "The  site  of  the  first  Salopian  china  works 
was  at  Caughley.  Here,  it  is  said,  a  small  pottery 
was  begun  by  a  Mr.  lirowne,  of  Caughley  Hall." 

Chaffers,  p.  557. — "Caughley,  near  Broseley,  was 
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established  about  1751  for  the  making  of  earthen- 
ware, but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  on  a 
large  scale.  It  was  carried  on  by  a  Mr.  Browne,  of 
Caughley  Hall,  a  man  of  good  property." 

Jiiikfield. — Ceramic  Art,  p.  iSo. — "The  Jackfield 
pottery  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  Shropshire,  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  worked  for  centuries.  The 
potters  had  at  different  times,  probably  from  being 
expert  hands,  migrated  into  Staffordshire  :  and  I  am 
informed  that  as  early  as  1560  several  entries  occur 
in  the  parish  registers  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  of  people 
(potters,  of  course)  as  'from  Jackfield.'  The  works 
were  carried  on  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Glover, 
who  used  the  old  salt-glaze  for  his  ware.  He  was 
succeeded  about  the  year  17 13  by  John  Thursfield, 
of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  who  died  in  1751,  leaving  two 
sons — John,  who  built  the  works  at  iienthall  ;  and 
Maurice,  who  succeeded  his  father  at  Jackfield. 

"Maurice  Thursfield  made  at  Jackfield  a  very 
superior  black  ware,  highly  vitrified  and  glazed  ; 
indeed,  so  highly  glazed  was  it  that  it  had  all  the 
outside  appearance  of  glass.  Maurice  Thursfield 
died  in  America,  where  he  had,  it  appears,  consider- 
able business  connections." 

Chaffers,  p.  556. — "Jackfield,  Shropshire,  was  one 
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■  of  the  oldest  potteries  in  the  county,  and  it  is  said 
that,  as  early  as  1560,  entries  occur  in  the  parish 
registers  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  of  potters  '  trom  Jack- 
field.' 

"In  1 7 13  the  pottery  was  taken  by  Mr.  Richard 
Thursfield,  from  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  after  hisdeath, 
in  I  75  I,  it  was  carried  on  by  his  son  John  until  1772. 
The  early  ware  made  about  this  time  was  a  red  earth 
covered  with  a  very  black  glaze,  sometimes  with  scrolls 
and  flowers  in  relief,  known  in  the  locality  as  '  black 
decanters.' " 

Brnseley,  p.  134.  —  "If  Jackfield  supplied  Stoke 
with  potters,  Stoke  in  return  appears  to  have  sent  pot- 
masters  to  Jackfield.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  Richard 
Thursfield,  who  is  reported  to  have  taken  these  works 
and  carried  them  on  in  17 13.  His  brother,  or  son, 
Mr.  John  Thursfield,  moved  to  the  Henthall  wt>rks 
in  1729.  Mr.  John  Thursfield's  eldest  son,  John, 
carried  on  the  Beiuhall  works,  and  lived  at  Benthail 
Hall  ;  his  second  son,  Maurice,  or  Morris  (the  name  is 
found  spelt  in  both  ways  in  the  parish  register),  moved 
to  Jackfield  and  carried  on  the  works  there.  His  chiel 
production  there  was  the  famous  black  glazed  ware, 
very  elegant  and  light  in  body,  some  of  which  was 
ornamented  with  flowers  painted  on  the  surface  of  the 
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glaze  with  oils^ 
and  then  lightly 
burnt  in  ;  a  few 
examples  are 
still  in  the  pos- 
session of  the 
family  at  Bar- 
row and  Brose- 
ley." 

Bi-ii/ha//.— 
Chaffers,  p. 
5  5  6.— "John 
'I"  h  u  r  s  f  i  e  1  d 
established  a 
m  a  n  u  f  a  c  t  o  r  y 
here  in  the 
year  1772  on 
his  retirement 
from  the  Jack- 
field  works. 
Benthall  is  half 
a  mile  fro  m 
Bros  el  ey,  and 
the  reason  of 
his  choosing 
this  spot  was 
the  discovery  of  a  fine  bed  of  clay  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  suitable  for  making  pottery.  The  produc- 
tions of  the  Benthall  manufactory  were  of  the  same 
character  as  those  of  Jackfield,  and  the  secret  of  the 
black  glaze  was  only  known  to  the  proprietor,  and 
died  with  him.     The  establishment  was  known  as  the 
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Mug  House.  At 
his  death  it  was 
continued  by 
his  son,  Mr. 
John  Thurs- 
field,  i  n  part- 
nership with  his 
brother-in-law, 
Mr.  W.  Pierce, 
under  the  firm 
of  W.  Pierce 
&  Co.,  and  it 
lasted  until 
about  I  8  I  8, 
when  a  person 
uf  the  name  of 
Bath  urst  suc- 
ceeded." 

Broseley,  p. 
512. — -"John 
Thursfield,who 
had  works  at 
Jackfield  in 
1772,  also  had 
works  at  Bent- 
hall, and  at  his 
death  the  Benthall  works  were  carried  on  by  his  son 
John.      The   Benthall    productions    were   then  .very 
much  the  same  as  those  at  Jackfield,  but  neither  so 
finely  glazed  nor  so  highly  decorated.     A  brother-in- 
law  of  John  Thurstield,  named   Pierce,  then  carried 
on  the  works  a>  Pierce  &  Co." 
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The  Jackfield  referred  to  in  the  above  extracts  as 
being  named  in  the  registers  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  was 
not  Jackfield  near  Broseley,  but  Jackfield  within  the 
borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  where  Clews  &  Co. 
had  pottery  works.     (Ward,  pp.  210,   223,   228,  and 

App.  vn.) 

Ralph  Browne^  of  Caughley,  in  the  parish  of  Brose- 
ley {sic)  in  Shropshire,  was  interred  at  Caverswall, 
Staffordshire,  in  March  1743-4  (see  register).  He 
was  son  of  Ralph  Browne,  Sheriff  of  Shropshire  in 
1719,  and  grandson  of  the  Sheriff  of  1687. 

The  family  of  Browne  were  resident  at  (Caverswall 
in  the  sixteenth  century  (1560).  ^' Brow lu- Family" (i\. 
B.  Morgan). — The  family  of  Browne  owned  Benthall 
up  to  about  1760,  and  Caughley  up  to  a  much  later 
date,  about  1833. 

There  are  several  monuments  to  the  family  in 
Caverswall  churcli,  and  also  in  Benthall  and  FJarrow 
churches.  Caughley  was  in  Barrow  parish,  and  not 
Broseley,  as  stated  in  the  Caverswall  register. 

The  above  shcjws  the  connection  of  Browne  of 
Caughley,  Benthall,  and  Jackfield  with  (Caverswall 
and  the  Staffordshire  potteries. 

William  Thursfield,  of  Norton-on-the-Moors,  was 
married  at  Caverswall  on  October  6th,  1706.  Norton- 
onthe-Moors  is  about  four  miles  from  Caverswall,  five 
miles  from  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  two  miles  from 
Thursfield;  these  were  at  that  time  all  parishes  in  the 
district  known  as  "The  I'otteries,"  in  Staffordshire. 

John  Thursfield  (i),  his  son,  was  baptised  at  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  on  September  1 7th,  1 707,  and  was  married 


at  Broseley  on  April  20th,  1729,  and  was  then  described 
in  the  register  as  a  "  sojourner,"  showing  that  he  was 
not  an  old  inhabitant. 

The  Jackfield  works,  which  were  the  principal 
pottery  works  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Broseley, 
were  upon  the  estate  of  Mr.  Browne,  who  also  held 
the  estates  of  Caverswall  in  Staffordshire,  and  Caughley 
and  Benthall  in  Shropshire.  Other  works  were,  how- 
ever, soon  after  this  time  established  at  other  places 
upon  Mr.  Browne's  estates— at  Pitchyard,  on  his  Ben- 
thall estate,  and  at  Caughley,  near  his  residence  at 
Caughley  Hall.  John  Thursfield  (i)  was  engaged  at 
these  for  Mr.  Browne,  and  it  was  through  his  introduc- 
tion that  he  came  to  Shropshire. 

Previous  to  1743  John  Thursfield  (i)  was  estab- 
lishing pottery  works  u[)on  the  estate  of  George  Weld, 
of  Willey. 

A  lease,  dated  April  27th,  1743,  was  granted  by 
Ceorge  Weld,  of  Willey,  to  \\m.  Colley  (who  was 
tenant  of  Posenhall  Farm  under  George  Weld),  of  an 
acre  of  land  taken  out  of  a  piece  of  ground  (forming 
part  of  Posenhall  Farm)  called  the  Coppy  Head.  This 
lease  states  that  it  was  granted  in  consideration  of  his 
building  the  several  pot-houses  and  buildings  now 
thereon,  and  held  by  his  under  tenant,  John  Thursfield. 
This  was  called  Haybrook  Pottery,  and  was  in  Posen- 
hall parish,  and  there  were  excellent  beds  of  clay  and 
coal  there. 

There  is  also  a  lease,  dated  i74''\  between  Win. 
Colley  and  John  Thursfield  of  a  pottery,  reserving 
certain  rights  to  George  Weld  as  landowner ;  also  an 
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agreement  dated  June  20th,  175S,  as  to  pot  works, 
between  George  Forester  and  John  Thursfield. 

George  Weld  was  born  at  A\'illey  Hall  in  1674,  and 


I  760,  and  was  buried  at  Broseley.  He  was  succeeded 
in  his  pottery  business  by  his  sons,  John  Thursfield 
(2),  baptised  at  Broseley,  on  December  16th,   1733, 
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died  there  in  1748,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  vault  at 
Willey  church.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  married  Brook 
Forester,  of  F)othin.  Their  son,  (ieorge  Forester,  "the 
squire,"  was  born  in  1735,  and  inherited  the  Willey 
and  Dothill  properties,  and  left  them  to  his  cousin, 
Cecil  Forester,  first  Baron  Forester. 

There  is  an  old  jar  at  Willey  Hall  with  "  George 
Weld  Esq'"  on  it.  It  is  made  of  red  clay,  and  is 
glazed  inside,  and  resembles  the  red  ware  made  at 
Haybrook  pottery,  and  the  letters  are  raised  upon  it 
in  white  clay.  It  would  be  made  previous  to  the  death 
of  (ieorge  Weld  in  1748,  and  was  made  by  John 
Thursfield  at  Haybrook,  which  was  then  the  only  pot- 
works  upon  the  Weld  property. 

Some  years  after  the  old  hall  was  taken  down  at 
Willey  this  jar  was  found  in  a  ditch. 

John  Thursfield  (i)  was  born  in  1707,  and  died  June, 


and  William  (called  Morris),  baptised  at  Bro.'-eley,  on 
March  2nd,  1748. 

John  Thursfield  (2)  had  a  lease  dated  March  25th, 
1770,  of  pot-houses,  etc.,  under  William  Colley,  who 
still  held  Posenhall  Farm  under  George  Forester. 

John  Thursfield  (2)  held  Haybrook  pottery  on  the 
Forester  estate,  and  built  the  Benthall  pottery  on  the 
Browne  estate  near  to  Haybrook,  but  on  the  other  side 
(if  the  road,  and  in  Benthall  parish,  and  he  held  both 
at  his  death  in  January,  1789,  which  took  place  at 
Benthall  Hall,  where  he  had  for  some  time  resided. 
He  was  churchwarden  of  Broseley  in  1764.  By  his 
will  he  left  his  pottery  works  at  "  Haybrook  and  else- 
where "  to  his  son,  John  Thursfield  (3),  born  1764. 

William  Thursfield,  born  1748,  was  called  "Morris." 
He  signed  his  name  as  "Morris"  in  the  marriage 
register  of  his  sister  Hannah  to  John  Guest  in  1768, 
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and  he  is  called  "Morris"  in  his  brother  John's  will. 
He  held  the  pottery  at  Jackfield  for  several  years, 
until  his  death   in   178,^. 

He  went  to  the  United  States  with  a  cargo  ot 
earthenware,  and  died  at  Philadelphia  of  yellow  fever 
in  T783.  He  made  at  Jackfield  a  kind  of  black  lustrous 
ware  with  flowers  or  figures  in  gold  upon  it,  known  to 
collectors  as  "  Thursfield  "  ware. 

John  Thursfield  (3)  was  born  in  1764.  He  was 
executor  to  his  father's  will.  He  carried  on  the  pot- 
teries at  Jackfield,  Haybrook,  and  Benthall,  and  held 
them  for  some  years.  He  joined  the  Peninsular  army, 
and  was  wrecked  off  Guernsey,  on  December  loth, 
1S16. 

His  sister,  Margaret  Elizabeth,  married  William 
Pierce  in  1796,  and  sometime  afterwards  the  firm 
became  Thursfield  \-  Pierce. 

The  Haybrook  and  Benthall  works  sometime  then 
passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  Poole  and  Lloyd, 
Easlhope,  Lloyd  &  Jones,  Jones  tV  Rathurst,  and  they 
were  succeeded  in  icS62  by  the  present  firm  of  Allen. 

The  coals  and  clavs  of  the   Broselev  district  were 


so  near  to  the  surface  that  it  was  a  common  saying 
"  that  you  could  sink  a  pit  in  the  morning  and  wind 
coal  in  the  evening."  The  river  Severn  provided 
ample  and  cheap  water-carriage,  [jarticularly  suitable 
for  breakable  articles,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  those  who  had  learnt  the  trade  of 
pot-making  in  Staffordshire  .should  be  attracted  to  the 
Broseley  district  at  an  early  date.  At  first  they  had 
to  be  content  to  use  the  local  clays,  but  gradually  the 
water-carriage  brought  them  finer  clays  from  Devon- 
shire, and  thus  the  pot-works  (exce])t  Haybrook  and 
Benthall,  which  still  make  earthenware,  with  other 
finer  pottery)  became  in  time  manufactories  of  finer 
ware,  which  have  now  centred  in  the  well-known 
"  Coalport  china  works." 

(  aughley  was  some  distance  from  the  Severn,  and 
was  at  first  established  for  using  the  local  clays  for 
earthenware,  but  as  (Jallimore  and  Turner  (who  I'ame 
from  Worcester)  succeeded  Browne,  they  introduced 
workmen  from  the  Worcester  china  works,  which  were 
situated  upon  the  river  Severn  ;  thus  were  established 
the  far-famed  Coal[)ort  china  works. 


Early  Nineteenth  Century  Je^vellery 

Part  I.  By  M.  Jourdain   and  J.  Evans 


The  English  jewellery  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  roughly  from  the  year  1800  to  1830,  passes, 
like  the  other  arts, 
through  an  in- 
teresting and 
gradual  transition 
from  the  Empire 
classicism  to  the 
incoherencies  of 
the  romantic  re- 
vival ;  and  while 
the  work  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the 
century  still  repays 
attention,  the  de- 
cline, noticeable 
even  during  that 
period,  is  much 
more  rapid  there- 
after. 

The  classic  re- 
vival in  France 
and  England  was 
well  established  in 
the  late  eighteenth 
century,  and 
Grimm,  writing 
from  Paris  in  1761, 
notices  the  spread 
of  the  "pure  taste." 
For  several  years, 
he  writes,  "people 
sought  after  an- 
tique ornaments 
and  forms,  and 
taste  profited 
thereby :  and  the 
vogue  is  so  wide- 
spread that  every- 
thing   is    made 


a  la grecqiie.    The  interior  and  exterior  decorations  of 
buildings,  furniture,  stuffs,  jewellery  of  all  kinds,  are  a  la 

grea/iie  ....  the 
jewellery  made  at 
Parisatlhepresent 
day  is  in  very  good 
taste,  whereas  ten 
or  a  doze  n  years 
ago  it  was  all  arbi- 
trary and  absurd." 
Throughout  the 
greater  portion  of 
the  nineteenth 
century  France  led 
the  fashion  in 
jewellery  as  in 
modes,  in  spite  of 
the  long-drawn 
struggle  with 
Napoleon;  and  in 
France  the  politi- 
cal changes  left  a 
very  definite  im- 
pre  ssion  on  her 
artistic  products. 
France  went 
deeper  into  her 
classic  revival  in 
costume,  and  con- 
sequently in  jewel- 
lery. During  the 
Republicand  First 
Empire,"-  diadems 
of  classic  design 
and   "cestuses," 
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*  nir,',fo/iy,  1795- 
1799.  Napoleon  First 
Consul,  1799-1805. 
Napoleon  Emperor, 
1805-18U. 
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rings,  and 

bracelets  and 
armlets,  were 
appropriate 

to  "robes  in 

the  antique 

style":  and 

these  called 

for  a  wealth 

of  ancient 

and    modern 

cameos  and 

intaglios. 

Madame 

T allien  ap- 
peared at  a 

ball  in  Paris, 

in  the  last 

years  of  the 

eighteenth 

cent  u  r  y , 

dressed  in  a 

"  plain    robe 

of  India  mus- 
lin, with  folds 

in  the  an- 
tique style, 

fastened  at 

the  shoul- 
ders   by  two 

cameos,  a 

gold  belt  en- 

circled  her 
waist  and  was 

likewise  fas- 
tened by  a 
cameo:  a 
broad  gold 
bracelet  con- 
fined  her 
sleeve  con- 
s  i  d  e  r  a  b  1  y 
above  the 
elbow."  Pau- 
line  liona- 
pane,  soon 
after  Napo- 
leon's depar- 
ture to  Egypt, 

appeared  at  a  ball  in  a  muslin  "confined  on  the 
shoulders  by  cameos  of  great  value.  The  sleeves, 
which  were  very  short,  were  lightly  gathered  on  small 
bands,  which  were  also  fastened  with  cameos,  and  her 
arms  were  adorned  with  bracelets  formed  of  gold  and 
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of  these  gems  was  appreciated,  and 
introduced  the  fashion  of  wearing 

*   Memoirs  oj  the  Diuhesse  d\Ahranlh 
vol.  i.,  p.  Ifi7. 


cameos."* 
Madame 
J  unot's  cor- 
heille  de  mari- 
a^vconiained 
several   anti- 
que cameos, 
unset.    Such 
cameos  were 
sometimes 
mounted 
with   dia- 
monds,  b  u  t 
they    were 
generally 
made  up  into 
special  orna- 
m  e  n  t  s   b  y 
themselves, 
set  in  gold, 
and   linked 
together  to 
form  armlets 
anddiadems. 
Real  cam- 
eos were  rare, 
and  therefore 
many    were 
made  to  sup- 
ply the  de- 
mand, either 
carved    on 
shell,  or  more 
economically 
made     in 
moulded 
glass.     In 
England 
modern  cam- 
eos,  often 
copied   from 
ancient  ex- 
amples, were 
produced  by 
I  osiah  Wedg- 
wood   a  n  <1 
b  y    I  a  m  e  s 
Tassie.    The 
fine  quality 
London  jewellers 
them  set  in  rings, 

(English  tr.inslation). 
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seals,  and  other  trinkets  —  a 
fashion  which  continued  after 
the  deaths  of  Tassie  and  Wedg- 
wood. 

Besides  cameos,  miniatures 
set  with  pearls  and  diamonds 
were  much  worn.  Madame 
Junot  possessed  a  square 
medallion  set  with  large  pearls, 
containing  a  portrait  of  General 
Junot,  by  Isabey,  "of  a  size 
more  fit  to  be  affixed  to  the 
wall  of  a  gallery  than  to  be 
suspended  from  the  neck."  " 
But  this  was  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  and  Madame  Murat  had 
one  of  her  husband  which  was 
even  larger  in  size.  A  fashion 
for  wearing  the  miniature  of  an 
eye  in  a  locket  was  also  not 
uncommon.  In  England  the 
most  popular  form  of  memorial 
jewellery  at  that  date  was  a 
locket  containing  the  urn  or 
some  such  emblem  represented 
in  the  hair  of  the  deceased  on 
an  ivory  ground,  sometimes  en- 
riched with  a  minute  twist  of 
filigree  or  a  few  seed-pearls. 

In  the  doctrinaire  moments 
of  the  French  Republic  brace- 
lets and  rings  were  worn  with 
a  dress  as  closely  modelled 
upon  the  Roman  fashion  as 
was  possible.  Three  bracelets 
were  worn  on  each  arm,  the  first 
on  the  wrist,  the  second  near  the  elbow,  the  third  near 
the  shoulder:  and  rings  were  equally  numerous.  Few 
persons,  however,  followed  the  example  of  the  beautiful 
Madame  Tallien,  who  was  seen  in  the  Champs-Elysees 
with  golden  circlets  on  her  ankles  and  rings  on  her  toes. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  lavish  display  of  per- 
sonal jewellery  from  1804  to  1808,  and  a  return  to  a 
smaller  scale  and  sobriety  in  1810.  But  the  entire 
period  between  1804  and  1814  was  a  prosperous  one 
for  jewellery  in  France.  Diamonds  were  used  in  neck- 
laces of  several  rows,  and  in  combs,  bandeaux,  and 
diadems.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  the  Em- 
press Josephine  led  the  way  in  fashion,  and  she  was 
constantly  having  her  jewels  reset  and  altered  ;  ex- 
changing, buying,  re-setting,  paying  her  jewellers  on 

*  Mi'iiwirs  of  the  /1:i,kcsst  d'A/iiaii/c-s  (English  translation), 
vol.  i.,  p.  '240. 
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account  for  what  she  called 
"the  reform  of  her  jewel 
casket,"  and  taking  ten  sets  ot 
ornaments  for  one  which  she 
relinquished  to  her  jewellers. 
Besides  jewellery  of  great  value, 
she  possessed  bracelets,  waist- 
clasps,  and  necklaces,  "made 
of  everything  that  could  be 
polished,  and  of  all  the  sub- 
stances that  could  be  strung 
on  a  wire ;  suites  of  agate,  silver 
beads,  cornelian  beads,  carved 
pebbles,  turquoises,  malachite, 
carved  coral  and  real  pearls, 
pink  coral,  crimson  coral,  coral 
balls,  steel,  jet,  carved  plum- 
stones  and  cherry-stones."  * 

The  classic  tradition  in  the 
arts  was  slow  to  disappear,  but 
about  1830  the  Romantic  move- 
ment, which  had  been  fed  by 
the  medievalism  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  by  the  Gothic  revival, 
began  to  attack  what  the  genera- 
tion of  1830  considered  an 
academic  and  moribund  tradi- 
tion. The  strong  middle-class 
element  in  England  sought 
after  their  ideal  in  the  medi.i;val 
past,  and  saw  their  guidance 
and  inspiration  in  the  art,  archi- 
tecture, and  life  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  study  of  Gothic  archi- 
tectural detail  by  A.  W.  Pugin 
in  England  was  not  without  its 
effect  on  the  minor  arts.  In  France  the  goldsmiths 
Fromont,  Meurice,  and  Robin  executed  jewels  in  the 
form  of  knights  on  horseback,  lords  and  ladies  in 
medieval  dress,  and  similar  chivalric  subjects. 

The  classic  tradition  was  exposed  to  a  combined 
attack  by  the  Romantics  in  art  and  literature,  which 
culminated  in  1830  in  the  production  of  Hugo's 
Hernani,  by  the  revivalists  and  importations  from  the 
East  in  architecture,  and  by  the  Catholic  revival, 
expressed  in  Chateaubriand's  Ghiie  du  Chrisiianisme. 
The  French  Revolution  had  been  hostile  to  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  naturally  threw  in  her  lot 
with  the  royalist  reaction  ;  and  on  the  restoration  of 
monarchy  t  the  classic  tradition  was  considered  too 
deeply  dyed  in  revolutionary  and  anti-Catholic  ideas 


*   (t.  Masson,  foscphiiic.  Empress,  p.  'ill. 
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after  1830  classical 


to  be  palatable.  In  architecture 
design  died  down  to  an  insignificant  glimmer,  and 
churches  were  ruthlessly  restored  in  "Gothic  style." 
In  England  the  slighter  and  more  provincial  Oxford 


The  costume  of  the  "chatelaine"  was  studied  in 
effigies  and  manuscripts,  and  more  or  less  Gothic 
jewellery  was  designed  in  massive  metal  —  chains, 
chatelaines,  buckles,  smelling  bottles.    The  revival  in 
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Movement  was  also  an  element  in  the  revived  interest 
in  Gothic  art. 

The  vogue  of  the  cross  as  a  secular  ornament  is 
earlier.  "  Never  was  such  a  display  of  crosses  "  (writes 
the  diarist  of  fashion  in  1824  in  La  Belle  Asseinblee) 
"as  now  are  exhibited  at  the  shops  of  the  most 
eminent  jewellers.  There  is  the  Convent  Cross,  the 
Apostolic  Cross,  the  Greek  Cross,  and  the  Maltese 
Cross."     "There    is   quite  a   rage  for  necklaces  at 


enamel  noticeable  about  this  time  is  also  an  effect  of 
the  revival  of  interest  in  Gothic  art.  "  Our  elegantes 
now  wear  at  their  ceintures,"  we  read  in  an  article  on 
Paris  fashions  for  1830,  "smelling  bottles  of  the  most 
Gothic  form  ;  they  are  in  enamel  of  different  colours. 
Many  are  ornamented  with  a  portrait  of  some  ancient 
Visigoth  in  the  centre  :  .  .  .  ceinture  buckles  are 
so  massive  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  say  they  are 
in  bad  taste."     The  authority  upon   Paris  fashions 
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present,"  writes  the  same  authority  a  little  earlier."' 
"From  some  of  these  is  suspended  across:  the  neck- 
lace is  of  one  kind  of  jewellery,  the  cross  of  another. 
With  a  pearl  necklace,  for  instance,  a  cross  of  turquoise 
stones  is  worn  ;  and  with  a  coral  necklace,  the  cross 
should  be  of  diamonds."  t  Even  earrings  were 
fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 


La  Belle  AssemhU,,  KSIU.     t  The  World  of  Fashion, \'^%». 


during  the  same  year  informs  us  that  "chains  in 
enamel  are  always  very  elegant.  All  the  jewels  are 
made  heavy,  and  of  antique  patterns  ;  no  more  open 
and  delicate  chasings.  Stones  are  mounted  in  plain 
gold,  and  though  bracelets  are  composed  of  links, 
they  are  also  of  Gothic  shape." 

Cameos  continued  to  be  worn  after  the  pseudo- 
classicism  of  the  Empire  |)eriod  had  died  away ; 
but  their  subjects  were  no  longer  strictly  classical  in 
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character.  In  1824  a  most  valuable  cameo  brooch 
is  described  as  bearing  the  head  of  the  lamented 
Princess  Charlotte,  which  was  "much  in  request  for 
this  purpose." 

Among  the  New  Year's  gifts  of  the  King  of  France 
in  1830  was  a  "  parure  composed  of  precious  stones, 


on  which  are  engraved  in  relief  portraits  of  the  Kings 
and  Queens  of  France."  *  Idealised  portraits  were 
also  carved  in  Italy,  where  the  art  of  cameo-cutting 
has  never  died  out. 

*   The  World  of  Fashion,  1830. 
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How  Russell  Executed  His  Pastels  By  R.  R. 


M.  See 


We  have  already,  in  an  earlier  article,  con- 
sidered the  art  of  pastel-painting,  as  interpreted  by 
Masquerier,  who,  though  he  may  share  with  Chinnery 
the  place  of  honour  among  the  pastellists  of  the 
opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  yet  by 
training  an  oil-painter,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
crayon-paint- 
ing the  me- 
thodsand 
general  tech- 
nique which 
he  had  learnt 
to  apply  to 
the  other 
branch  of  his 
1  i  mner's  art. 
He  thus  ob- 
tained that 
forceful  laying- 
in  which  was 
so  effective  in 
its  results.  In 
this  article  it 
is  the  method 
employed  by 
John  Russell 
that  we  are 
about  to  in- 
vestigate. Rus- 
sell, who  stood 
pre-eminentas 
acrayon-paint- 
er  among  the 
artists  of  his 
day,and  whose 
work  till  the 
endoftheninc- 
teenth  century 
enjoyed  the 
greatest  popu- 
larity in  Eng- 
land, regarded 
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his  pastel  work  as  of  premier  importance,  so  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  beautiful  oils  and  miniatures,  he  has  come  to  be 
considered  as  a  pastel  artist  "par  excellence,"  his 
achievements  in  other  directions  appearing  but  as  a 
sidelight  to  what  was  indeed  his  chief  activity.     With 

him,  the  ques- 

t  i  o  n  o  f  h  o  w 

-     '  best  to   ob- 

-._^  t  a  i  n  a  h  i  g  h 

■=' "'':        ~    ,  and  exquisite 

degree  of  fin- 
ish occupied 
his  att  ention 
almost  to  the 
exclusion  of 
sketchy  ef- 
fects, broad 
tech  nique, 
and  the  shap- 
ing of  masses. 
He  was  ab- 
sorbed in  se- 
curing a  per- 
fec t  blending 
of  colours  and 
a  general 
"  sweetening" 
of  ensemble, 
showing  the 
greatest  skill 
in  trying  to 
avoid  the 
necessity  of 
sacrificing 
to  this  the 
strength  of  his 
results.  In- 
deed, if  only 
he  could  have 
been  induced, 
both  literally 
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and  metaphorically,  to  stand  up  before  his  easel  to 
his  work  instead  of  sitting  down  to  it,  to  what  heights 
might  he  not  have  attained  ! 

And   at    the    risk  of  incurring   the   accusation  of 


the  erraticism   of  genius.      Had  but  the  two  been 

blended,  a  super-Russell  might  have  been  produced. 

But  fate  decided    otherwise.       England    was    not 

destined  to  produce  a  Perroneau,  so  we  are  obliged 
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irreverence,  we  may  go  so  far  as  to  declare  our  belief 
that  had  Russell,  instead  of  being  the  good,  religious 
fellow  that  he  was,  had  in  his  composition  but  a 
touch  of  the  "dare-devil" — just  a  trace,  too,  of  taste 
for  gay  companionship — how  greatly  might  not  his 
technique  have  been  influenced  for  the  better  I  What 
charm  might  not  have  been  added  to  the  strength 
that  his  work  already  possessed,  what  perfection  to 
the  power  that  already  inspired  it !  With  Russell,  as 
with  most  men,  the  private  man  made  felt  his  influ- 
ence on  the  artist :  his  honest  mind,  his  affectionate, 
unaffected  disposition,  his  love  for  simple  quietude, 
his  interest  in  artless  pleasures,  his  adoration  of 
children,  his  sympathy  with  dumb  beasts,  and  his 
identification  with  the  upright,  honest  life  of  a  good 
Christian  (not  without  its  tinge  of  cant  almost  border- 
ing upon  religious  mania,  as  revealed  in  his  writings, 
be  it  said!) — all  are  clearly  reflected  in  his  art.  He 
somehow  missed  that  of  which  Peter  Romney  pos- 
sessed overmuch  —  the  true  spirit  of  Bohemianism, 


to  find  solace  in  this  very  charming  portraitist,  this, 
fair,  if  not  perfect,  draughtsman,  this  expert  colourist, 
who  though  he  may  occasionally  have  allowed  his- 
work  to  be  marred  by  the  fault  of  exaggeration,  has 
yet  left  behind  him  striking  examples  of  art,  elo(iuent 
of  high  technical  skill,  if  not  of  actual  genius.  A 
master,  who  can  advise  his  pupils  in  the  following 
terms,  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  we  are  to 
expect  from  him  himself: — "The  student  will  find  the 
sitting  posture  with  a  box  of  crayons  in  his  lap,  the 
most  convenient  method  for  him  to  paint.  The  part 
of  the  picture  he  is  immediately  painting  should  be 
rather  below  his  face,  for  if  it  is  placed  too  high  the 
arm  will  be  fatigued." 

To  draw  the  conclusion  would  be  an  insult  to  our 
readers'  intelligence.  Its  bearing  upon  the  work  in- 
volved is  obvious.  It  has  been  ascertained,  not  only 
from  Russell's  writings,  but  from  the  existence  of  his 
numerous  sketches,  that,  prior  to  commencing  a  pastel, 
he  was  wont  to  execute  several  careful  sketches  in 
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advance,  even  setting  down  the  picture  in  course  of 
construction  to  exact  scale  on  many  occasions,  and 
afterwards  pinholing  it  and  lightly  tracing  it  on  to 
paper  which   was  afterwards  to  be  utilised   for  the 


This  method  of  preparation  is  in  consequence 
rather  crude  in  effect,  in  spite  of  its  striking  qualities. 
His  idea,  however,  was  to  secure  a  good  foundation 
on  which  afterwards  to  work  up  his  complete  whole. 
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finished  work.  This  was  done  in  order  that  he  might 
not  discover  later  any  error  which  might  interfere  with 
the  purity  of  his  colour  and  give  rise,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  to  the  greasing  of  the  paper,  a  state  of  affairs 
which  might  interfere  with  the  successful  application 
of  a  variety  of  chalks  to  be  utilised  at  a  subsequent 
stage. 

The  artist's  practice  was  first  of  all  to  draw  carefully 
in  ordinary  chalk  the  features  of  the  face.  Then, 
taking  a  crayon  of  pure  carmine,  he  would  accurately 
set  down  the  nostril  and  the  outline  of  the  nose ;  next 
would  come  the  shadow,  and  afterwards  the  nose  and 
forehead,  which  at  that  stage  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
executing  broadly,  would  be  laid  in  with  a  faint  carmine 
in  the  strongest  light.  Having  applied  this  tint,  he 
would  gradually  proceed  with  the  second  and  suc- 
ceeding ones  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  shadows,  where 
he  worked  in  his  brilliant  rich  lakes  and  carmines, 
breaking  up  the  deeper  passages  with  brightest  green. 


Indeed,  conversely  with  the  oil-painter,  the  pastellist 
deemed  it  preferable  to  darken  at  a  later  stage  a 
pastel  which  was  originally  somewhat  too  bright, 
rather  than  to  heighten  its  brilliancy,  if  too  dull  at  the 
inception. 

For  the  pearly  tints  of  his  delicate  complexions  he 
employed  blue  verditer,*  and  white  to  moderate  the 
effect  of  the  carmine,  both  black  and  white  being 
brought  in  for  the  shadows  in  the  case  of  sitters  with 
less  florid  skins.  After  this,  the  eyes  were  put  in  by 
means  of  a  crayon  inclined  to  carmine,  surrounded 
immediately  by  one  of  the  lint  of  the  iris.  He  himself 
followed  the  principle,  which  he  communicated  to 
others,  of  never  loading  with  colour.  It  was  to  be  laid 
lightly,  though  brilliantly.  As  a  general  rule,  he  was 
careful  to  avoid  too  staring  a  white,  allowing  the  light 
of  the  cornea  to  incline  to  a  bluish  tone,  and  keeping 


*  Hydrous  carbonate  of  copper. 
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a  broad  shadow  thrown  on  tlie  upper  portion  by 
means  of  the  eyelashes. 

I'roceeding  to  the  eyebrows,  he  carried  these  out 
in  Hght  tints,  commencing  with  a  broad,  increasing 
shadow,  which,  when  later  on  the  hair  had  been 
painted,  showed  through  it  with  a  light  and  pleasing 
effect.  This  accomplished,  the  artist  laid  in  the  lips 
with  pure  carmine  and  lake,  using  carmine  and  black 
in  the  shadows,  but  leaving  his  beUived  vermilion  to 
be  laid  on  at  a  later  stage. 

The  care  with  which  he  sulnly  mixed  all  these 
colours  with  those  adjacent,  producing  his  shadows 
beneath  and  making  all  rich  by  the  brilliant  use  of 
his  crayons,  has  produced  those  pictures  in  which  the 
ripe  mouth  stands  out  like  some  luscious  cherry  ready 
to  be  plucked.  Never  do  we  find  a  stiff,  harsh  line, 
for  he  knew,  as  no  one  else,  how  to  round  the  forma- 
tion of  the  mouth  by  means  of  his  use  of  carmine, 
brown  ochre,  and  greens. 

This  laying-in  having  been  eflected,  Russell  then 
proceeded  to  put  in  the  hair,  using  a  quantity  of  lake 


and  deep  carmine  as  under-colour,  and  relying  upon 
the  warmer  tints  used  for  the  hair  to  subsequently 
overpower  this,  just  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the  eye- 
brows, his  idea  being  to  produce  by  semi-transparency 
a  richer  effect,  on  the  picture  being  completed.  He 
was  right  in  deducing  that,  unless  brilliant  undertints 
were  allowed,  so  to  speak,  to  peer  through  the  final 
tints,  poverty  of  tone  might  otherwise  be  discernible. 

This  completed  the  dead  colouring  of  the  head, 
and  this  stage  being  reached,  the  master  advises  dis- 
ciples "to  sweeten  the  whole  together  by  rubbmg 
over  with  his  finger,  beginning  at  the  strongest  light 
on  the  forehead,  pressing  his  finger  very  lightly,  and 
uniting  it  with  the  next  tint,  which  must  continue  till 
the  whole  is  sweetened  together."  Then  follows  the 
naive,  almost  childish  admonition  as  lo  "often  wiping 
his  finger  on  a  towel  to  prevent  the  colours  being 
sullied"! 

The  next  step  was  for  Russell  to  lay  in  his  back- 
ground, and  the  reason  for  this  we  will  proceed  to 
investigate  in  our  next  article. 
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Notes  and  Queries 

[  The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  ivho  may  be  able  to  impart  the 

information  required  by  Correspondents .^ 


UxiiiKXTiKiEi)  Portrait  .  Xo.  339). 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  give  me  informa- 
lion  as  to  the  name  of  the  artist  or  the  date  of  the  picture 
of  which  I  send  a  photograph?  It  has  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  family  of  Fayerman  of  Norfolk  for  about 
two  hundred  years.  The  person  portrayed  is  traditionally 
said  to  be  Margaret  Fayerman,  iiee  liayspole,  born  16S3, 
died  1765.  But  from  the  style  of  dress  and  execution  the 
portrait  seems  to  be  of  earlier  date.  If  so,  the  sitter  was 
probably  either  Margaret  Fayerman's  mother  Margaret, 
wife  of  Captain  Thomas  Bayspole,  or  her  grandmother, 
.A.nn  Bayspole,  nee  Coppinger  of  Kent,  wife  of  John  Bays- 
pole,  serv.ant  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.  .\nn  Bayspole 
died  in  1679.  Margaret  Fayerman  was  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Francis  Fayerman,  Rector  of  Thurlton  in  Norfolk. 
The  Bavspole  familv  lived  at  Toft  Monks  in  Norfolk. — 
F.  \V.  Dendv. 

L'NILlKNTlhTKU    PORTRAIT      No.    340\ 

Sir,  —  I  enclose  a  photo  of  a  picture  bought  by  me  in 
Hampshire  some  years  ago.  It  is  of  a  very  beautitul 
woman,  and  measures  about  2Z  in.  by  20  in.  It  is  in  very 
good  condition,  and  the  colouring  is  quite  lovely.  The 
bow  at  the  breast  is  blue.  It  has  been  called  a  Romney 
or  a  ("lainsborough,  but,  of  course,  it  also  may  not  be  by 
an\-  well-known  painter.  It  has  been  re-lined  and  re- 
mounted on  its  old  stretcher.  This  seems  to  have  been 
done  a  long  time  ago,  as  the  re-lming  canvas  is  quite  old. 


and  the  nails  are  rusted  well  in.  Some  previous  owner 
wrote  on  the  back  of  the  stretcher,  "(',.  Romney,"  but 
this  can  only  be  seen  by  wetting  the  wood,  as  the  ink  has 
gone,  and  only  the  marks  of  a  hard  pen  can  now  be  made 
out.  The  canvas  is  flat  woven,  such  as  was  used  by  Gains- 
borough, nearly  always,  and  not  the  obliquely  ribbed  sort 
used  as  a  rule  by  Romney.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  for 
any  information  which  may  lead  to  the  identification  of 
the  subiect  and  painter.  The  words  "(i.  Romney"  men- 
tioned above  are  partly  covered  by  the  old  paper  uniting 
the  stretcher  to  the  old  frame. — J.G.G. 

Unidentified  Painting  (No.  332),  April,   1920. 

Sir,  —  I  find  we  have  a  coloured  engraving  by  Bowles 
and  Carver  1  about  17S0),  the  subject  being  The  Miser, 
which  is  without  any  doubt  an  engraving  of  this  painting. 
It  is  signed  "H.  \'ander  .Mijn  pinx.,"  and  "A.  V'ander 
Mijn  fecit."— F.  E.  Brooks. 

Old  Fi.v-i.eaf  Inscriptions  (January,  1920). 

Sir, — Your  correspondents,  Mr.  Thos.  J.  Sowter  and 
"Criticus,"  may  be  interested  to  know  that  this  identical 
form  of  admonitory  Ex  Ll  I'.Rls  15  referred  to  in  Bookplates, 
by  W.  J.  Hardy  (Regan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co., 
1893},  with  the  remark  that  it  was  "composed  early  in  this 
century,"  and  "could  be  bought  of  C.  Talbot,  at  174, 
Tooley  Street,  and  on  it  the  purchaser  could  write  his  name 
before  affixing  it  in  his  volumes." — Derek  D\R1KN. 
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The  Trustees  have  made  an  important  addition  to 
the  already  extensive  topographical  collections  at  the 

London  Museum  in  the  form  of 
A  Canaletto  at  the  ^,^  accurate  portrayal  of  Leicester 
London  Museum  , ,  'it  ^i  ■  j  r 

House,  which,  as  the  residence  of 

the  rebellious  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  ranked  with 
the  most  narrowly  observed  West-end  buildings  during 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  canvas 
in  question  shows  the  house  and  Leicester  Fields  as 
they  appeared  circa  1746-8.  It  bears  no  signature, 
but  if  not  from  the  brush  of  Canaletto  himself,  is  at 
least  the  work  of  a  close  follower. 

The  publicity  accorded  to  my  observations  on  this 
subject  in  the  February  number  has  resulted  in  a  very 
interesting  instance  being  brought 
before  me.  It  transpires  that,  in 
1S90,  a  man  digging  a  post-hole  near  Swindon  dis- 
covered a  skeleton  in  complete  armour.  It  was  laid 
out  and  examined,  being  thrown  afterwards  on  a  rubbish- 
heap,  with  which  it  was  bought  by  a  travelling  marine 


Buried  Armour 


store  dealer.  A  short  while  later  the  matter  came  to 
the  notice  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Passmore  (to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  particulars  of  this  find).  He  traced  the  man 
nearly  as  lar  as  Bath,  where  the  trail  gave  out  in  a  most 
tantalising  manner.  Mr.  Passmore  tells  me  that  he 
has  no  doubt  about  the  authenticity  of  the  case,  since 
he  personally  questioned  the  discoverer.  This  is  worth 
noting ;  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  first-hand  account 
that  has  come  my  way,  so  far. 

A  curious  occurrence  is  known  to  have  taken  place 
at  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Southwell  in  1740. 
"In  clearing  away  the  vaults  of  the  palace,  the  work- 
men found  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  man  standing 
upright,  with  boots  and  spurs  on,  and  some  part  of  his 
military  arms  lying  at  his  feet.  Near  to  this  was  a 
skull,  with  the  head  of  an  axe  in  the  cleft."  An  attempt 
was  made  to  associate  this  with  a  tradition  of  a  spy  or 
deserter,  who,  when  Charles  I.  was  at  Southwell,  was 
by  the  royalist  soldiery  "thrust  into  a  vault  or  well, 
where  he  lost  his  life."  As  a  set-off  to  the  above, 
I  find  a  note  that  a  secret  passage  at  the  Perthshire 
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mansion  of  Uriard  was  found  to  contain  a  couple  of 
armoured  skeletons.  Old  Leland,  when  treating  of 
Worthyvale,  Launceston,  asserted  that  "by  this  ryver 
(the  river  Alain)  Arture  fawght  his  last  field,  yn  token 
whereof  the  people  find  there  in  plowynn,  bones  and 
barneys."  Setting  aside  all  rumours  of  Arthur  and 
Mordred,  it  seems  |)ossible  that  these  were  relics  of  a 
fierce  fight  waged  between  Britons  and  Sa.xons  in  the 
ninth  century  .\.i). 

As  regards  armour  unearthed  without  attendant 
bones,  we  are  on  firmer  ground.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  discoveries  in  this  way  was  made  on  the 
site  of  Alleyne's  Fortune  Theatre,  where  a  beautifully 
shaped  mediceval  archer's  salade  was  dug  up  many  years 
ago.  This  piece,  which  I  had  the  j(iy  of  examining 
long  before  it  reached  its  present  resting-place  in  the 
London  Museum,  illus- 
trates my  remarks  as  to 
the  discarding  of  broken 
armour,  since  it  had  sus- 
tained a  bad  fracture.  It 
may  be  added  that  the 
helmet  preserves  a  pro- 
portion of  its  leathern 
lining:  an  interesting 
item  in  connection  with 
what,  for  all  one  knows 
to  the  contrary,  may  have 
been  one  of  "  the  very 
cas(iues  that  did  affright 
the  air  at  Agincourt." — 
Critku^. 


An  Eighteenth-century 
Watch  Stand 


Thk  widespread  in- 
terest evinced  in  Mr. 
W.  B.  Redfern's  account 
of  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury watch  stands  col- 
lected by  Sir  Gerald 
Ryan  (December,  191 9) 
would  be  sufficient  rea- 
son in  itself  to  elaborate 
the  subject.  The  fine 
.specimen  which  is  illus- 
trated now  was  ac(|uired 
by  Sir  Gerald  after  the 
article  in  question  had 
gone  to  pres.s.  As  will 
be  seen,  the  main  motif 
of  the  design  is  centred 
in  the  figure  of  the  gal- 
lant, s  croU  in  hand, 
who  sits  in  an  elegant 
attitude  on  a  projecting 
piece  of  scrollwork. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence's 
Portrait  ot  Master 
Arbuthnot 

This  very  attractive 
small  w  h  o  1  e  - 1  e  n  u  t  h 


AN    ElGIlrKENTIl   CENTURY    WATCH    STAND 


portrait  of  a  young  boy,  accompanied  by  his  large 
brown-haired  dog,  reproduced  as  a  plate  in  our  June 
number,  was  among  the  small  but  interesting  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Mr.  Thatcher  M.  Adams  dispersed  by 
the  American  Art  .\ssociation  in  New  York  in  January 
last. 

Mr.  Adams  was  not  at  all  well  known  as  a  col- 
lector, living  a  retired  life,  and  buying  now  and  then, 
without  any  publicity,  a  picture  which  appealed  to 
his  excellent  taste  and  judgment.  I'ew  of  his  pic- 
tures appeared  in  any  of  the  war  exhibitions  in  the 
States,  and  so,  when  he  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  it 
was  found  that  he  had  gathered  together  a  number  of 
desirable  works  by  Old  Masters  and  Early  English 
artists.  His  Lawrence  portrait  of  Master  Arbuthnot 
is  not  recorded  by  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  who,  how- 
ever, has  noted  a  black 
chalk  drawing  of  the 
two  sons  of  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Charles  Arbuth- 
not, M.  P.,  as  in  the 
Lawrence  sale  in  1830, 
which  was  engraved  as 
a  private  plate  by  F.  C. 
Lewis.  One  of  the  two 
boys  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  the  Master 
Arbuthnot  in  this 
picture.  Lawrence's 
portrait  of  the  boy's 
mother,  Harriet  {nee 
Fane),  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in 
1817  ;  it  is  well  known 
through  several  engrav- 
ings and  reproductions. 
Master  .Arbuthnot  is 
dressed  in  dark  velvet, 
and  wears  a  white  lace 
collar.  H  is  long  fair 
hair  falls  over  his  neck, 
and  h  e  i  s  holding  his 
hat  in  his  left  hand. 
The  boy  and  his  dog 
are  painted  in  a  land- 
scape, near  a  tree,  and 
in  the  distance  the  sun 
is  sett  i  ng  across  the 
valley.  The  picture 
measures  53^  inches  by 
39  inches.  All  that  is 
known  of  the  history  o( 
the  portrait  is  that 
it  belonged  to  White 
Webbs,  of  Enfield,  near 
London,  and  that  it 
was  aciiuired  from  Mr. 
Charles  Sodelmeyer,  of 
Paris,  in  whose  Cata- 
hi^iie  of  J'ain/i/igs,  1913, 
it  wasdescribedand  illus- 
trated.  W.   ROHKKIS. 
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Pictures  and 
Drawings 


The  latter  part  of  April  produced  few  striking  bids  for 
pictures  at  Christie's.  Four  canvases  by  Guardi  varied 
between  ^892  los.  tor  A  View  0/ an 
Island,  near  Venice,  13  x  i8i  in.,  and 
^651  I  OS.  for  The  Island  of  San 
Giorgio  Maggiore,  Venice,  \%\  x  27  in.  Sir  Godfrey 
Baring  placed  a  few  paintings  on  the  market,  with  the 
result  that  a  pair  of  Vieius  of  Dresden,  by  Canaletto, 
21  X  40  in.,  secured  ^1,207  103.;  and  A  PVin/er  Land- 
scape, by  A.  \'an  der  Neer,  44*  x  63  in.,  /"756.  Belonging 
to  the  late  Sir  Guy  Laking,  a  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  in 
Grey  Coat,  Yelloiv  Vest,  etc.,  by  (i.  Stuart,  25i  X  27^  in., 
made  ^787  los.  The  following  were  drawn  from  various 
sources: — The  Duet,  by  Judith  Leysters,  panel,  13  x  10  in., 
^252  ;  A  Water  Splash,  by  J.  Siberechts,  41  x  46  in., 
;i'3i5  :  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  by  Sir  A.  More,  Sif  x  46  in., 
^283  los.  :  The  Meet  of  the  Foxhounds  (including  por- 
traits of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Fane,  of  Studland, 
Dorset),  by  J.  N.  Sartorius,  38  x  593  in.,  £\,\^l  :  Annie, 
daughter  of  Sir  IVulter  Scott,  by  Sir  J.  Watson  Gordon, 
1832,  34J  X  27  in.,  ^220  15s.  :  and  dipt.  Robert  Banks, 
of  Walney,  by  G.  Romney,  49}  x  39^  in.,  ;£23i. 

Modern  work  was  the  order  of  the  day  on  May  7th. 
The  first  17  lots  were  all  drawings  by  Birket  Foster,  their 
figures  ranging  between  ^£546  and  ^115  los.  Turner's 
Fonthill  Abbey,  South-west  Vic7u :  Morning,  26|-  x  40  in., 
realised  ^357.  The  late  Hilton  Philipson's  pictures  in- 
cluded Harpignies'  Souvenir  de  la  Cote  d^ Azur,  1S99, 
51  X64  in.,  ^1,134;  Lhermitte's  Mid-day  Meal  ,i'^y.y]\\r\., 
^1,312  IDS.;  and  eight  paintings  by  E.  Van  Marcke,  5?-/«o-- 
ing  in  the  Cattle:  Summer-time,  leading  with  /J  1,050. 
Fred  Walker's  last  water-colour.  The  Beehives,  9i  X  1 3J  in., 
was  then  placed  on  the  easel.  This  relic,  which  was  the 
'■property  of  a  gentleman,"  netted  ^577  los.,  as  against 
the  iii,995  bid  for  Walker's  Violet  Field,  9f  x  151  in., 
from  the  same  source.  Several  important  features  distin- 
guished Mr.  M.  S.  Napier's  collection.  .A.  drawing  by 
Turner  of  .'/^  Italian  Scene,  11  x  15^  in.,  with  a  study  by 
Arthur  Severn  on  the  reverse,  sold  for  ^997  los. ,  whilst 
the  canvases  comprised  Meissoniers  Le  Guide,  18S3, 
43i  ^  33  i"-i  -£5>-5°;  ^h.  Jacque's  Forest  Pastures, 
35i  ^  39  in.  (from  Sir  Chas.  Wakefield's  collection,  191 1), 
^i,6So;  and  Dendy  Sadler's  Over  the  Nuts  and  Wine, 
1889,  2i3i  ^  47i  '"■>  .£745  ■°'-  -'^Inia  Tadema's  panel 
painting.  The  Roman  Flower  Market,  1868,  16^  x  22i  in., 
realised  ^630. 

The  great  event  of  May,  however,  was  reserved  for  the 
14th,  when  Christie's  was  crowded  out  on  the  occasion 
of  the  late  Sir  Mark  Sykes'  Romney  coming  on  the 
market.  This  fine  full-length  portrait  of  5/>  Christopher 
and  Lady  Sykes,  known  alternatively  as  The  Evening 
Walk,  was  painted  in  1786,  and  measures  97  x  73  in. 
After  some  exciting  bidding  it  changed  hands  at  i^2S,  350. 
Not  long  after,  another  important  Romney  maintained 
the  excitement.  This  was  Sir  John  Thorold's  Portrait  of 
the  Misses  Mary  and  Louisa  Kent,  when  children,  1783, 


35i  x  27I  in.,  ^9,660.  Vet  a  third  portrait  from  the  same 
masterly  hand  came  from  an  anonymous  gentleman's 
property :  Mrs.  Morley  (Anne,  second  wife  of  fas.  Morley 
of  Bombay,  and  Sempshott  Park),  29J  x  24  in.,  ^3,675. 
The  following  lots  must  also  be  mentioned  (from  vari- 
ous sources) ; — Lawrence's  Lady  Blessington,  unfinished, 
29J  X  24  in.,  made  ^1,050;  Raeburn's  Lady  Belhaven, 
35  X  27  in.,  ^9,975  ;  his  Mrs.  Jolin  Pitcairn,  nee  Jea)i 
Robertso)!,  35  X  26  in.,  /^i,995  ;  his  Gen.  Sir  Chas.  Col- 
ville,  30  X  24jin.,;^787  los. ;  \\\%Dr.  Thos.  Reid,2')X2.\\r\., 
/420  ;  his  Lt.-Col.  Alexr.  Mackenzie  Fraser,  29  x  24  in., 
£\,\o2  103. ;  his Haig Children,  ofBonington, 70J x  574  in. , 
^441  ;  \\\sJohn  Pattison,  of  Kelvin  Grove,  49}  x  39  in., 
^861  :  and  his  —  Ferguson,  of  Raith,  50  X  39^  in.,  ^504  ; 
Hoppner's/o//«  Peachey,  Loid Selsey,  30  x  24Ain.,  /J462  ; 
and  his  Hester  Elizabeth,  Lady  Selsey,  2gJ  X  24^  in., 
ff>li ;  Beeche\'s  George  Ferrers,  second  Marquess  Town- 
shend,  93J  X  56!  in.,  ^651  ;  Cotes's  Frances  Davis,  eldest 
daughter  of  Rev.  John  Davis,  29  x  24*  in.,  ^1,029;  Rey- 
nolds's .d/rj^.  Gwatkin,y:>\  x  25  in.,  ^693;  unAYasCaroline 
Colyear,  man  led  Sir  Nathaniel  Curzon,  29  X  24  in., 
^1,071.  The  lateG.W.  P.  Woodroffe's  Reynolds  fetched 
£2, 100.  It  was  a  portrait  of  Francis  Bassctt,  afterwards 
Baron  Bassctt  of  Stratton,  and  measured  49  x  39  in. 
Some  others  came  from  the  Earl  Waldegrave's  town 
house,  including  a  likeness  of  William  Henry.  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  29  x  24  in.,  ^504.  A  few  more  prices  remain 
for  record.  Old  Charing  Cross,  by  S.  Scott,  29*  x  49*  in., 
made  ^525  ;  Portrait  of  a  Youth,  by  J.  Van  den  Temple, 
65  X  53J  in.,  ^840;  Madonna  and  Child  Enthroned,  by 
Memling,  panel,  29^  x  19I  in.,  ^388;  William  Provis, 
Squire  of  Shepton  Mallett,  by  Gainsborough,  29^  X  24  J  in., 
/315;  The  Edge  of  tlie  Forest,  by  the  same,  15J  x  21  in., 
^871  los.  ;  Lady  Frances  W'yndham,  by  Hoppner, 
29J  X  24*  in.,  ^693  ;  Countess  Isabella  Marini  Albrizsi, 
by  Vigee  le  Brun,  1792,  19  X  13  in.,  ^1.522  los.  ;  Lord 
Brooke,  by  Nattier,  1741,  53  x  42  in.,  ;^3,675  ;  and  Lady 
Mary  Faulkner,  by  Liotard    pastel ',  29  x  23J  in.,  /504. 

The  heavy  demand  upon  our  space  has  resulted  in 
what  many  collectors  might  consider  an  unduly  curtailed 
record  of  prices  realised  by  Messrs. 
I'uttick  &  Simpson  lately.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  famous  rooms, 
which,  as  every  connoisseur  knows,  are  housed  in  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  old  home,  are  as  much  crowded  with 
objects  of  art  and  vertu  to-day  as  they  have  ever  been 
during  the  lengthy  occupation  of  the  firm.  The  first 
portion  of  the  Dowager  Viscountess  Wolseley's  collection, 
which  came  under  the  hammer  during  May,  awakened 
considerable  interest.  The  proceedings  opened  with  a 
selection  of  pottery,  when  three  Delft  plaques,  painted 
with  dowers,  netted  ^75  12s.,  being  followed  by  a  few- 
pieces  of  Chinese  porcelain,  of  which  a  pair  of  white 
figures  of  cocks  with  red  combs,  on  pierced  rock  bases, 
14  in.  high,  /94    los.,   may  be  specially  mentioned.     .-X 
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collection  of  old  English  glass  pictures  secured  indi- 
vidual amounts  from  i6  gns.  downwards,  and  a  pair 
of  old  Chinese  mirror  pictures,  painted  with  groups  in 
the  European  taste,  in  black  and  gilt  lacquer  frames, 
loi  X  I7i  in.,  netted  /21.  The  furniture  included  a 
number  of  18th-century  screens  of  Spanish  leather,  one 
of  which,  in  six  folds,  84  in.  high,  went  for  £li  15s., 
being  closely  followed  by  the  remaining  examples.  A 
fine  English  fire-screen  of  walnut  'Stuart  design;,  60  in. 
high,  set  with  a  panel  of  a  flower  vase  in  petit  and  gros 
points,  ran  up  to  /115  los. ;  whereas  ^52  10s.  purchased 
a  17th-century  oak  coffer,  58  in.  wide  ;  ^52  los.  a  Stuart 
oak  chest  of  drawers,  40J  in.  wide;  ^75  12s.  an  oak 
buffet,  1 7th  century,  79  in.  wide  ;  and  /50  Ss.  an  ebonised 
cabinet,  painted  with  scenes,  etc.,  after  \"an  Hughten- 
burg  and  Van  Os,  Flemish,  17th  century,  24  in.  wide. 

On    another  occasion,   a  William  and    Mary  walnut 
marqueterie  cabinet,  42j  in.  wide,  realised  .£168  ;  whilst 
a  panel  of  Flemish  Renaissance  tapestry,    103  X  92  in., 
went  for  a  like  sum.     Two  James  II.  oak  elbow  chairs, 
covered   with   old    gros-point    needlework,    brought    in 
£^0  Ss.  and  £\^  2s. ;  a  William  and  Mary  elbow  chair, 
covered  with   contemporary  crimson   silk,    ornamented 
with  applied  needlework,  /48  6s.;  a  Jacobean  oak  "re- 
fectory" table   on  baluster  legs,    119  X  35  in.,  ^67  4s.; 
and  a  chiming  bracket  clock  by  Barwise,  London,  in  a 
mahogany   pagoda  case  of  Chippendale  design,   28  in. 
high,  ^50  8s.      Lady  Mary  Meynell's  furniture  contained 
some    important    pieces    of    kingwood    marqueterie — a 
Louis    XVI.    escritoire,    36  in.    wide,    fetched   /J630 ;    a 
Louis  X\".  commode,   31 J  in.  wide,   /315  ;  and  a  ditto 
small    writing-table,    301    in.    wide,    ^99     15s.     Another 
noticeable   lot   contained  a   pair  of  William  and  Mary 
walnut   folding  card  tables,  31    in.   wide,   which  fell  for 
£\11  105.      From  other  sources,  a  Louis  .W.  parqueterie 
commode,  signed  J.  Schmitz,  52  in.  wide,  netted  .£210; 
a  pair  of  James  II.  needlework  chairs,  ^£231  ;  a  Sheraton 
mahogany   wardrobe,    50    in.    wide,    j£87    i6s.  ;   and    a 
Hepplewhite  mahogany  winged  bookcase,  120  in.  wide, 
£T':,   ios.      From   the  late  Sir  Kenneth  Matheson's  pro- 
perty came  a  Hepplewhite  mahogany  winged  bookcase, 
112  in.  wide,  ^126  ;  a  Flemish  tapestry  four-fold  screen 
(17th  century  I,  72  in.  high,  £\()()  los. ;  and  some  Chinese 
jade,   including  a  large   green   bowl,    Kang-Hsi,   SJ   in. 
diam.,  carved  with  nine  seated  figuresof  Buddha  in  high 
relief,   ^^315    los.  ;    another,    Kien-Lung,    11    in.    diam., 
carved  with  bats,  £\k&  ;  and  a  white  quatrefoil  vase  and 
cover,  Kien-Lung,  iii  in.  high,  £%\    i8s. 

China,  glass,  and  silver  have  also  formed  the  subjects 
of  successive  sales  at  Leicester  Square.  The  last-named 
section  was  centred  largely  in  the  late  Sir  Kenneth 
Matheson's  plate,  to  which  belonged,  amongst  other 
items,  a  plain  tankard  with  flat  cover,  engraved  with  tlie 
Beaumont  arms,  1694,  maker's  mark  H.B.,  with  a  star 
above  and  below,  7  in.  high  (weight  22  oz.  2  dwt.),  78s. 
per  oz. :  a  globular  teapot,  engraved  with  the  Matheson 
arms,  by  John  Hamilton,  Dublin,  1726  (18  oz.  9  dwt.), 
1 24s. ;  a  globular  tea-kettle,  with  the  same  arms,  on  stand 
with  lamp,  1724(77  oz.  5  dwt.),  5s.  9d.;  a  tankard  with 
dome  cover,  1709,  maker's  mark  H.O.  under  a  coronet. 


7  in.  high  22  oz.  3  dwt.';,  46s.;  a  set  of  four  candlesticks, 
by  Jonathan  Alleine,  1776  (77  oz.  15  dwt.),  22s.:  and  an 
epergne  of  Adam  design,  maker's  mark  M.H.,  Dublin, 
circa  1770(115  oz.  10  dwt.),  20s. 

Engravings  and  etchings  were  no  less  interesting  than 
formerly.  A  few  may  be  selected  for  special  notice ; — 
The  Gipsiey  Tint,  and  companion,  by  Grozer,  after 
Morland,  ^89  5s.:  7"//^  Z^((r//;;^^«'rt/(-£',  and  companion, 
by  Freeman,  after  Buck,  in  colours,  /50  8s.:  Miss  Julia 
Peel,  by  S.  Cousins,  after  Lawrence,  signed  proof. 
^48  6s.;  Fox  Hunting,  by  T.  Sutherland,  after  Wolsten- 
holme,  a  pair  in  colours,  ^54  12s.;  and  a  collection  of 
Americana,  including  a  set  of  four  lithographs  of  the  Shan- 
non a)id  Chesapeake,  by  L.  Haghe,  after  J.  C.  Schetky, 
in  original  paper  cover  with  letterpress,  ^73  10s.  ;  and 
a  pair  of  lithographs  in  colours  of  the  same  action,  by 
J.  Jeakes,  after  Sir  J.  T.  Lee  and  C..  Webster,  /199  los. 

The  dispersal  of  a  collection  of  books  the  property  of 
Lord  Mostyn,  at  Sotheby's,  in  the  middle  of  April,  was 
generally  noticeable  for  various  rare 
^°°^^  Americana,  the  greater  part  of  the  total 

of  £'5,718  being  made  up  by  this  section.  A  first  edition 
of  Ncives  from  the  North,  1579,  a  work  of  excessi%e 
rarity,  made  i^28o,  and  a  copy  of  Henry  Hudson's 
Descriptio  Ac  Delineatio  Geographica  Detectionis  Freii, 
Sive,  Transitvs  Ad  Occasum,  Supra  Terras  Ameri- 
canas,  reached  £145.  John  Lederer's  Discoveries,  quite 
uncut  and  extremely  rare  in  this  state,  fell  for  £~:,oo,  and 
a  complete  set  of  five  rare  folio  tracts,  published  m 
1675-1677,  on  the  Indian  Wars  in  New  England,  made 
no  less  than  £\\o.  In  the  same  sale  a  copy  of  Sir  David 
Lyndsay's  Works,  1568,  of  which  only  one  other  copy  is 
known,  realised  /710,  the  highest  price  in  the  sale. 

,A  miscellaneous  collection  was  dispersed  at  the  same 
rooms  on  the  last  two  days  of  April,  the  498  lots  offered 
realising  £6,902.  The  feature  of  the  first  day  was  the 
exceptionally  high  prices  realised  for  first  editions  and 
works  of  R.  L.  Stevenson.  The  most  remarkable  price 
amongst  this  series  was  a  fine  copy  of  the  first  edition  ot 
the  Ne-iU  Arabian  Nights,  in  the  original  cloth  binding, 
which  realised  no  less  than  £102.  On  the  same  day  £162 
was  given  for  a  copy  of  the  Kelmscott  Chaucer.  Notable 
items  on  the  second  day  included  a  copy  of  an  excessively 
rare  first  edition  of  Lord  Bacon's  A/>ologie,  £ico.  A 
15th-century  Book  of  Hours,  by  a  French  scribe,  with 
14  large  miniatures,  £250.  An  interesting  collection  of 
duplicate  copies  of  old  English  plays  from  the  Worcester 
College  Library,  Oxford,  sold  by  order  of  the  Provost  and 
Fellows,  the  chief  item  of  which  was  Ne'w  Custome,  1573, 
by  an  unknown  author,  £195.  Shakespeare  was  repre- 
sented on  this  day  by  a  copy  of  his  Poems,  1640,  which 
made  £^70.  A  first  edition  of  Othello,  of  which  only 
13  copies  are  recorded,  was  sold  for  £;  1,2 50,  and  a  second 
edition  of  his  plays,  1632,  realised  £49°-  1"  conclusion, 
mention  must  be  made  of  Gallery  of  Fashion,  by  N". 
Heideloft",  from  April,  1794,  to  March,  1803,  9  vols., 
which  reached  the  high  figure  of  £220. 

Messrs.  Sotheby  devoted  May  3rd  and  4th  to  the  dis- 
persal of  a  series  of  books  from  the  library  of  Jaciiues 
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Auguste  de  Thou  (1553-1617;,  the  illustrious  bibliophile, 
historian,  and  statesman,  with  a  few  other  books  notable 
for  their  fine  bindings,  including  important  Mosaic  bind- 
ings by  A.  M.  Padeloup  and  Le  Monnier,  and  the  only 
binding  signed  by  Florimond  Badier  known  to  exist  in 
private  hands,  the  property  of  Mr.  S.  K.  Christie  Miller, 
in  500  lots,  realising  over  ^^5,600.  Many  of  the  books 
were  in  fine  bindings,  the  catalogue  being  embellished 
with  reproductions  of  the  more  notable.  Little  of  interest 
was  sold  on  the  first  day,  and  the  high  prices  were  confined 
to  the  latter-mentioned  section.  De  Natiirali  Vinorum 
His/oria,  by  .Andreas  Baccius,  a  remarkably  fine  specimen 
of  Le  Monnier'sart,  made;/;45o;  Plaidoyez  et  Haratigues 
Monsieur  Le  Maislre,  the  binding  being  by  the  great 
Florimond  Badier,  ;{^6io:  a.nd Pasquilloiuin,  attributed  to 
.'\ntoine  Michel  Padeloup, /360.  Stella  Diego  de  Medita- 
tions de  I'Amoiir  de  Dieu,  par  (;.  Chappuys,  dedicated 
to  Henri  II L,  King  of  France,  and  bound  for  him, 
reached  £2^0. 

The  following  days  were  occupied  by  the  dispersal  of 
another  portion  of  the  renowned  Britwell  Court  Library, 
the  500  lots  consisting  mainly  of  works  on  theology  and 
divinity.  .A  total  of  over  /i  1,000  was  realised,  and  the 
prices  throughout  were  exceptional.  It  is  only  possible 
to  barely  mention  the  chief  items.  TheAbbayeofthe  Holy 
Ghost,  by  J.  .^Icock  (Wynkyn  de  Worde),  n.d.,  brought 
^100;  Here  Begytineth  a  Ryght  Pro fy table  Treaty se 
Copendiously  drawn  out  of  many  and  Dy iters  Wryttynt^s 
of  Holy  Men  to  Dyspose  men  to  be  Vertuously  occupied  in 
their  Myndes  and  Prayers,  by  T.  Betton  i  Wynkyn  de 
Worde),  n.d.,  fell  for/120:  A  Concent  of  Scripture,  first 
edition,  printed  on  vellum,  H.  Broughton,  1596,  brought 
/140;  Nove  Legenda  ^»^/z>  (Wynkyn  de  Worde),  15 16, 
reached  ^100  ;  The  Catechismc,  that  is  to  say,  ane  comone 
and  Catholik  Instruction  of  the  Christian  perple  in  Ma/eris 
of  our  Catholik  Faith  and  Religioun,  1552,  exceedingly 
rare,  only  about  a  dozen  copies  known  to  exist  [the 
printer  was  John  Scot  1  Dickson  and  Edmond,  p.  161), 
a  facsimile  reprint  was  published  in  1882,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Professor  A.  F.  Mitchell],  ^135  :  Dying 
Creature:  Here  Begynnetha  Lytell  Treatyse  of  the  Dyenge 
Creature  (Wynkyn  de  Worde),  1507,  fell  for  /112; 
J.  Fisher's  Here  after  Folloiveth  a  Mornynhe  Remevt- 
brauce  {WynVyn  de  Worde),  /126;  Jhone  Gau's  Richt 
Wat  to  the  Kingdome  of  Heuine,  the  only  copy  known, 
the  first  work  for  the  reformation  printed  and  published 
bya  Scotsman,  ^610;  Walter  Hilton's  Scala Perfccticnis, 
/205  ;  J.  Latterburine's  Exposito  in  Theoris  Jeremicr, 
a  fine  unwashed  copy  in  original  Oxford  binding,  14S2, 
£,2iy>  ;  The  Mirroure  of  Goulde  for  the  Synfull  Soule 
(Wynkyn  de  Worde),  i  522,  .£100  ;  Pilgrim  of  Perfection  : 
A  Deuoute  Treatyse  in  Englysshe  called  the  Pilgrymoge 
of  Perfeccyon,  1531,  ^^lyfi;  The  Pomander  of  Prayer, 
first  edition,  exceedingly  rare,  ^100. 

It  took  two  days  during  April  for  Sotheby's  to  disperse 
the  late  C.  Fairfax   Murray's   collection  of  engravings. 

c  .        An  early  lot  consisted  of  six  second 

engravings  and  r  t-,      ^  ,  ... 

Etchings  states  of  The  Beauties  of  H'indscr, 

by  T.  Watson,  after  Leiy,  which  was 
knocked  down  for  /6S.  On  the  other  hand,  a  volume 
containing  the  set  of  12  plates,  with  frontispiece,  of  The 


Beauties  of  Hampton  Court,  by  J.  Faber,  after  Kneller, 
only  realised  £2,0.  Some  interesting  compositions  by 
Diirer  were  noted.  A  fine  first  state  (with  bull's-head 
watermark)  o(  Adam  and  Eve  made  £ib-,;  St.Jetome 
in  his  Study,  £yo ;  and  The  Rape  of  a  Young  Woman, 
etching  on  iron,  first  state,  £^0.  By  Rembrandt,  etch- 
ings of  Medea,  or  the  Marriage  of  Jason  and  Creusa, 
fourth  state,  fetched  ^64  ;  Clement  de  Jonghe,  fourth 
state,  ^83  ;  Christ  Preaching,  £%o ;  and  Jan  Lutma, 
second  state,  ^50.  A  third  state  of  the  last-named 
failed  to  secure  more  than  £--,.  On  the  second  day,  a 
panel  of  ornament,  lettered  "Victoria  Augusti,"  by 
Nicoleto  da  Modena,  realised  ^78.  This  woodcut  is 
not  mentioned  by  Bartsch.  The  sum-total  of  the  sale 
was  over  ^1,726. 

Other  properties  disposed  of  by  the  same  firm  included 
a  pair  with  large  uncut  margins  of  The  Fortune  Teller 
and  The  Gamesters,  by  J.  R.  Smith  and  W.  Ward,  after 
Rev.  W.  Peters,  ^310;  Les  Cerises  and  Les  Prunes,  by 
Vidal,  after  Davesne,  ^95  ;  and  Royal  Hunt  in  Windsor 
Park  ■axiA.H.M.  King  George  HI.  returning  from  Hunt- 
ing, by  M.  Dubourg,  after  Pollard,  /50.  These  were 
all  printed  in  colours. 

The  diversified  collection  of  the  late  Lawson  Thomp- 
son came  to  New  Bond  Street  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  netting  over  ^4,378.  £'-,\  purchased  a  fine  first 
state  of  George  James  Cholmondeley,  by  J.  Jones,  after 
Sir  J.  Reynolds ;  and  £2,},  an  impression  of  the  only 
state  of  Basile  Fouquet,  by  R.  Nanteuil.  A  profuse 
supply  of  Diirers  followed,  the  most  important  items 
being  The  Knight,  Death,  and  the  Devil,  ^225  ;  The 
Nativity,  high-crown  watermark,  ^200 ;  Melancholia, 
^190;  St.  Hubert,  high-crown  watermark,  £^10;  and 
the  set  of  sixteen,  comprising  The  Passio?!  of  Jesus  Christ, 
/lOO.  The  Coat  of  Arms  leith  the  Skull,  slightly 
damaged,  went  for  /  30,  but  The  Coat  of  Anns  luith  the 
Cock  beat  it  by  /)20.  Some  of  the  Rembrandts  may 
also  be  cited  : — The  Windmill,  top  left  corner  damaged, 
^145;  Cottage  and  Farin  Buildings,  ivith  a  Man  Sketch- 
ing, £\22\  Cottages  beside  a  Canal,  with  Church  and 
Sailing  Boat,  £~o  ;  and  a  second  state  of  Landscape 
with  Sportsman  and  Dogs,  £()A- 

Messrs.  Glk.ndininc;  &  Co.  continue  to  hold  suc- 
cessful sales  of  medals.  -A  short  time  back  they  secured 
^70  for  an  Army  of  India,  three  bars — 
Asseerghur,  Argaum,  and  Gawilghur; 
•I'ld  ^33  for  a  badge  of  a  Knight  Commander  of  .St. 
Michael  and  St.  George.  Mr.  W.  E.  Gray's  collection 
of  war  medals  and  decorations  took  three  days  to  break 
up.  Besides  the  ^80  paid  for  an  officer's  special  gold 
medal  for  Barrosa,  1811,  with  a  badge  of  a  C.B.;  and 
the  £^1  for  a  Siege  of  Seringapatam,  1799,  the  highest 
prices  were  given  for  groups  of  decorations.  A  group  of 
four  medals  (Crimea,  bar  Sebastopol  ;  Turkish  Crimea  ; 
\'.C.  ;  India  General  Service,  bar  L'mbeyla,  netted 
^100;  seven  (China,  1S42;  Crimea,  bars  Inkerman, 
Sebastopol;  Turkish  Crimea,  Conspicuous  Gallantry; 
V.  C. ;  Badge  of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  India  General 
Service,  bar  Pegu),  ^140;  and  i\\e  (Crimea,  bar  Sebas- 
topol ;  Turkish  Crimea  ;  Indian  Mutiny,  bar  Central 
India;   \'.C\    Meritorious  Service',   ^97. 
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"SATAN    REBUKING    SIN" 


To  thi  Editor  of  The  Connoisskur. 

Sir, — It  is  no  concern  of  mine  whether  or  not  you 
have  cleared  yourself  of  Mr.  Nevinson's  charge  of 
inaccuracy  or  perversion  of  truth.  l!ut  in  trying  to 
clear  yourself  you  have  certainly  succeeded  to  get 
deeper  into  the  mire.  Your  statement  that  I  have 
classified  Mr.  Nevinson  "at  various  periods  in  his 
career  as  a  Post-Impressionist,  a  Neo-Primitive,  and 
a  Vorticist,"  is  contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

In  my  essay  on  Neviuson's  war  paintings  I  tried 
to  trace  his  artistic  development  through  the  various 
influences  that  had  a  bearing  on  it,  but  I  never  called 
him  either  a  Post-Impressionist,  or  a  Neo-Primitive, 
or  a  Vorticist.  Indeed,  I  staled  clearly  that,  though 
he  found  the  exhibition  of  the  Post-Impressionists  at 
the  Grafton  Gallery  terribly  upsetting,  "he  continued 
to  paint  industrial  cities  in  the  Impressionist  manner," 
and  that  "when  \'orticism  was  born,  Nevinson  was 
not  invited  to  the  function,"  and  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  Vorticism. 

I   shall   be  glad   if  you  will  give   publicity  to  this 

correction. 

Yours,  etc.,   P.  G.  Konody. 

The    Editor's    Reply 

The  quotation  from  Mr.  Konody  s  book,  appended 
below,  will  suffice  to  place  "  the  facts  of  the  case " 
before  the  readers  of  The  (IIonnoisseur.  It  will  be 
observed  that  through  a  slip  of  the  pen  I  have  made 
Mr.  Konody  call  Mr.  Nevinson  a  "  Vorticist."  \\  hat 
he  really  called  him  was  a  "  Futurist."  Is  this  mistake 
material,  or  merely  the  difference  "  'twixt  Tweedledum 
and  Tweedledee"?  The  crux  of  the  matter  is  :  that 
Mr.  Nevinson  was  disclaiming  association  with  any 
"  ists  "  ;  and  as  a  "  Futurist  "  comes  as  much  under 
this  term  as  a  "Vorticist,"  Mr.  Konody's  evidence  on 
the  point  is  equally  conclusive  in  the  correct  cuiotation 
as  in  my  original  statement. 

Not  being  one  of  that  ////cZ/ff ■//■/«/ audience  hypno- 
tised by  Marinetti  "into  the  temporary  belief  that  a 
kind  of  grotesque  jumping-jack  made  up  of  firewood, 
rags,  cigarette-boxes,  and  ihe  like,  was  a  greater  work 
of  art  than  Rodin's  Grand  J'etisfiir,"  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  taken  little  interest  in  the  cults  and 
coteries  begotten  of  the  s(iualid  jealousies  of  some 
of  the  original  P^nglish  Post-Impressionists,  which, 
like  the  dragons'  teeth  sowed  by  Jason,  spring  into 
life  only  to  destroy  one  another.  Consequently,  I 
have  depended  to  some  extent  for  my  knowledge 
regarding  the  inner  history  of  these  "  Post,  Neo,  ists 


and  ism  "  movements  on  writers  who,  like  Mr.  Konody, 
have  devoted  their  eloquent  and  versatile  pens  to 
explaining  and  expounding  them  ;  and  if,  as  Mr. 
Konody  asserts,  1  have  got  into  the  mire  by  so 
doing,  I  can  only  ascribe  it  to  too  blindly  following 
his  lead.  While  I  accused  Mr.  Nevinson  as  belong- 
ing to  three  art  culls,  Mr.  Konody's  writings  stigmatise 
him  as  belonging  to  four,  viz.,  those  of  the  Impres- 
sionists, Neo-Primitives,  Post- Impressionists,  and 
Futurists.  Mr.  Nevinson  may  well  prefer  "opposi- 
tion "  to  the  "  lip  service  "  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  Konody,  however,  now  denies  ever  classifying 
Mr.  Nevinson  as  a  Post  Impressionist  or  Neo-Primi- 
tive.    Let  us  read  what  he  has  said  on  the  subject  ; — 

"He  (Mr.  Nevinson,  subsequently  to  coming  under 
the  influence  of  Van  Gogh  and  Cezanne)  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  Post-Impressionists  Marchant 
and  Detain,  whose  work  made  him  gradually  under- 
stand the  abstract  forms  of  Picasso.  Back  again  in 
London,  in  the  spring  of  1913,  Nevinson,  at  the 
invitation  of  Wyndham  Lewis,  with  whom  he  had 
just  become  acquainted,  exhibited  his  first  geometric 
landscape  with  the  group  of  rebels  who  had  collected 
round  Roger  Fry,  the  sponsor  of  Post-Impressionism 
in  England." 

And  again  : — 

"Nevinson  was  next  attracted  by  the  Neo-Primi- 
tivism  of  his  friends  Gertkr  and  Carrie.  The  group 
of  young  enthusiasts,  painted  in  the  primitive  manner 
by  John  Currie,  created  a  mild  sensation  at  the  New- 
English  Art  Club  of  191 1,  at  which  Nevinson  was 
represented  by  a  portrait  of  the  artist  treated  in  the 
clear-cut  manner  ol  the  early  Italians." 

If  these  two  paragraphs  do  not  suffice  to  classify 
Mr.  Nevinson  as  being  at  different  times  a  Post- 
Impressionist  and  a  Neo-Primitive,  what  would 
suffice?  Indeed,  i\Ir.  Konody's  statements  are  so 
clear  and  explicit  upon  the  point  that  his  equivocating 
attempt  to  repudiate  them  must  be  regarded  as  a 
quibble  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  my 
controversy  with  Mr.  Nevinson  into  a  side  issue  :  and 
I  can  only  express  my  surprise  and  regret  that  a 
writer  of  Mr.  Konody's  standing  should  have  adopted 
such  a  disingenuous  course. — (".  RKc.iN.M.n  C;RUNr>Y. 

Mr.  Konody  on  Mr.  Nevinson 

"  When  Nevinson  exhibited  his  first  picture  .  .  . 
he  was  under  the  spell  of  .Monet  and  the  Fnnch 
Impressionists.  The  first  exhibition  of  the  Post- 
Impressionists  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  opened  a  new 
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world  to  him.  The  experience  was  terribly  upsetting. 
All  his  former  idols  were  shattered,  and  \'an  (Jogh 
enthroned  in  their  place.  Cezanne  he  regarded  with 
half-suspicious  admiration.  .  .  .  Keenly  responsive 
to  fresh  suggestions  and  new  influences,  Nevinson  was 
next  attracted  by  the  Neo-Primitivism  of  his  friends 
(lertler  and  Currie.  The  group  of  young  enthusiasts, 
painted  in  the  primitive  manner  by  John  Currie, 
created  a  mild  sensation  at  the  New  English  Art  Club 
of  191 1,  at  which  exhibition  Nevinson  was  represented 
by  a  portrait  of  the  artist  treated  in  the  clear-cut 
decorative  manner  of  the  early  Italians.  ...  In  the 
following  year,  191 2,  Nevinson  left  London  to  resume 
his  studies  in  Paris.  .  .  .  The  new  milieu  soon  made 
him  shake  off  the  earlier  influences.  .  .  .  His  first 
step  in  Paris  was  a  frank  return  to  Impressionism  ; 
but  this  Impressionism  began  to  be  modified  by  an 
ever-increasing  interest  in  structural  design  as  ex- 
pounded by  Cezanne.  He  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  experiments  of  the  Post-Impressionists  Marchant 
and  Derain,  whose  work  made  him  gradually  under- 
stand the  abstract  forms  of  Picasso." 

"Hack  again  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1913, 
Nevinson,  at  the  invitation  of  Wyndham  Lewis,  with 
whom  he  had  just  become  acquainted,  exhibited  his 
first  ^(fo;w/r/V  landscape  with  the  group  of  art  rebels 
who  had  collected  round  Roger  Fry,  the  sponsor  of 
Post-Impressionism  in  England.  In  the  meanwhile 
London  had  been  set  agape  with  amazement  by  the 
Italian  Futurists'  display  of  their  violent  and  be- 
wildering break  with  all  tradition  in  art.  .  . 
Nevinson,  always  receptive  to  exciting  influences, 
became  a  Futurist.  ...  At  that  time  Marinetti 
himself,  the  founder  and  leader  of  the  Futurist  move- 
ment, came  to  London  to  give  a  series  of  lectures 
and  to  organise  the  scattered  forces  of  English  rebel 
art.  .  .  .  Marinetti,  whose  fiery  eloquence  and 
tremendously  vital  personality  were  such  that  he  could 
hypnotise  an  intellectual  audience  into  the  temporary 
belief  that  a  kind  of  grotesque  jumping-jack  made  up 
of  firewood,  rags,  cigarette-boxes,  and  the  like,  was 
a  greater  work  of  art  than  Rodin's  Grand  Penseur, 
actually  succeeded  for  a  while  in  infusing  the  various 
little  groups  of  independent  artists  with  some  esprit 
de  corps.  Nevinson  and  Wyndham  Lewis  arranged 
a  dinner  in  Marinetti's  honour,  which  was  marked 
by  scenes  of  genuine  enthusiasm.  Put  the  old 
jealousies  were  soon  at  work  again.  ...  A  new 
'  Rebel  Art  Centre '  was  started,  with  Nevinson, 
Wyndham   Lewis  and  Wadsworlh  as  leading  spu'its." 


"Marinetti  returned  in  the  sunmier  of  1914,  and 
issued,  together  with  Nevinson,  a  manifesto  on  'Vital 
English  Art.'  .  .  .  The  assumption  of  a  kind  of 
leadership  by  Nevinson,  implied  by  his  signature  at 
the  foot  of  this  bombshell  manifesto,  was  also  resented 
by  his  fellow-members  of  the  Rebel  Art  Centre.  The 
Rebels  rebelled  once  more  and  repudiated  the  mani- 
festo. They  became  violent  anti-Marinettists  and 
anti-Futurists,  and  finally  proceeded  to  the  inevitable 
formation  ol  a  new  group.  '  \'orticism  '  was  born,  but 
Nevinson  was  not  invited  to  the  function.  He  re- 
mained practically  the  sole  Pritish  follower  of  the 
Italian  Futurists,  and  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul 
to  the  construction  of  those  kaleidoscopic  puzzle  pic- 
tures which  endeavoured  to  introduce  dynamism  into 
pictorial  art."* 

Dear  Sir,  —  All  your  readers  who  wish  to  see 
English  art  keep  sane  and  wholesome  and  beautiful, 
however  original  and  imaginative,  free  from  insane 
vagaries  and  egotistic  vanities,  must  thank  you  for 
your  sensible  article  on  "Spurious  Art"  in  your 
March  number.  I  have  followed  the  course  of  Post- 
Impressionism,  Cubism,  Pointillism,  and  such-like 
freaks  with  indignation  that  the  perpetrators  of  these 
should  presume  to  foist  their  insane  futilities  on  the 
public,  and  with  amazement  that  so-called  connois- 
seurs, dealers,  and  critics  can  be  so  deluded  as  to 
believe  they  are  showing  advanced  taste  by  approving 
such  rubbish.  Indeed,  it  is  insulting  to  presume  to 
offer  such  foolish  daubs  for  public  exhibition.  Surely 
sound  art  should  represent  beauty  of  form  and  colour 
to  arouse  admiration  and  emotion  of  the  highest, 
but  these  freaks  only  cause  ridicule  and  contempt. 
Thank  Heaven  some  of  the  first  apostles  of  this  evil 
thing  went  mad  and  committed  suicide — a  suitable 
end. 

Your  detailed  criticism  is  excellent  and  crushing. 
I  have  many  artist  friends  amongst  the  Royal  Bir- 
mingham Society  of  Artists  and  the  Birmingham 
Water-Colour  Society  (in  both  of  which  I  sometimes 
exhibit  my  amateur  sketches),  and  these  friends  ex- 
press infinite  disgust  and  contempt  at  this  wave  of 
diseased  imagination,  "on  the  borderland  of  insanity," 
to  quote  I  )r.  Hyslop  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Yours  faithfully,  W.  H.  Hatton,  F.R.S.A. 


*   Modem   War  Paintiui^s  by  C.  A'.   //'.  Xrr/tison,  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  P.  G.  Konody.     (Gr.int  Richards.  Ltd.) 
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DL"Rli\G  1919  many  acquisitions  were  made  of  con- 
siderable  interest  and   value,    and  some  gaps   partially 

tilled  bv  the  introduction  of  masters 
National  Gallery  ^      u    r-    n  i>-;  ■  »i        u      ■ 

r,  ,„,„  new  to  the  Gallery.      \\  histler,  Puvis 

Report,  1919  ,     ^,  -      ^ 

de  Chavannes,  and  that  curious  per- 
sonality in  Sieneseart,  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  are  represented 
for  the  first  time,  and  a  portrait  by  Daniel  Mytens,  Court 
Painter  to  Charles  I.  before  \'an  Dyck,  is  another  valu- 
able addition.     The  complete  list  is  as  follows  : — 

No.  3379.  Jacques  Daret.  Virgin  and  Chiidwi/k  Two 
Angels,  i8i  in.  by  13J  in.  (See  The  CciNNOissKUR, 
February,  191 9,  p.  108.  ) 

No.  3400.  George  Romney.  T/ic  Beaumont  Family, 
80  in.  by  108  in.  iSee  Thk  Cowoisskir,  July,  1919, 
p.  171. 

No.  3401.  French  School,  nineteenth  century.  Moion- 
ing  over  tlw  Dtad  Christ,  slate,  17  in.  by  21  in.  In 
this  deposition  by  an  unknown  hand,  purchased  by  the 
Trustees  on  purely  artistic  grounds,  the  Gallery  is  richer 
by  a  picture  of  unusual  emotion  and  beauty.  The 
painter's  vision  and  sincerity  are  amply  demonstrated  in 
the  striking  design,  the  haunting  lighting,  and  the  attrac- 
tive, wholly  modern  colour.  The  picture  expresses 
genuine  emotion,  as  late  religious  paintings  seldom  do. 
This,  with  its  individual  design  and  colour,  perhaps  is 
why  it  appeals  more  to  painters  than  do  many  works 
by  famous  masters.  We  welcome  the  decision  of  the 
Trustees  in  purchasing  a  work  on  its  artistic  merits  rather 
than  on  account  of  a  well-known  name. 

No.  3402.  Giovanni  di  Paolo  del  Pojjgio.  SS.  Faiian 
and  Sebastian,  33  in.  by  21 J  in.  This  fifteenth-century 
Sienese  master  is  little  known  in  public  collections  out  of 
Siena,  where  he  is  represented  in  the  Academy  and  in 
the  .Saracini  and  Palmieri-Nuti  collections.  A  series  of 
predella  pictures  by  him,  illustrating  four  scenes  from 
the  life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  were  exhibited  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1904,  lent  by  Charles  Butler. 
The  Aynard  collection  at  Lyon  contains  another  series. 
Two  small  panels  by  him,  Christ  on  the  Cross  and  a 
Cruiiji.xion  11 12  B  and  C;,  are  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich 
Museum  at  Berlin,  and  other  examples  are  in  the  Doria 
Gallery,  the  Vatican,  and  Paris.  Giovanni  di  Paolo, 
though  constantly  imitating  contemporary  masters,  was 


an  artist  of  imagination  and  originality,  and  a  meticulous 
craftsman.  He  found  frequent  exercise  for  his  singular 
imagination  as  an  illustrator,  his  most  notable  work  in 
this  direction  being  a  Chorale  Romanum,  in  the  Com- 
munal Library,  Siena.  Presented  by  the  Nat.  Art-Coll. 
Fund,  in  memory  of  Robert  Ross. 

No.  3403.  Roman  School.  Mosaic  panel.  The  Water 
of  Life,  19I  in.  by  20  in.  This  interesting  altar-piece  dates 
from  the  twelfth  century.  The  original  design  is  in  the 
Lpper  Church  of  S.  Cleniente,  Rome.  Christ  hangs 
between  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  ;  the  twelve  doves  on  the 
Cross  represent  the  twelve  Apostles.  The  Cross  rises 
from  the  earthly  Paradise;  harts  are  drinking  from  the 
four  rivers  of  life  on  each  side.  In  the  S.  Clemente 
mosaic  the  two  saints  are  not  part  of  the  centre  group. 
Though  many  portions  have  lost  their  colour  through 
disintegration,  the  panel  is  a  charming  example  of  early 
Christian  art.  Presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Wagner,  through 
the  Nat.  Art-Coll.  Fund. 

No.  3417.  School  of  Fra  Angelico.  The  Origin  of  the 
Dominican  Habit.  \z\  in.  by  9J  in.  The  legend  illus- 
trated in  this  divided  panel  recounts  that  the  Dean  of 
S.  .-Mgnan,  journeying  from  Orleans  to  Rome,  c.  1218, 
met  Dominic  preaching,  and  entered  his  Order.  Then 
the  Dean  fell  ill,  and,  in  grievous  case,  prayed  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  who  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  accom- 
panied by  two  lovely  maidens  carrying  robes.  "Ask 
what  you  will,"  said  the  \irgin,  "and  I  will  give  it  you." 
The  Dean  would  ask  nothing,  leaving  the  choice  to  the 
Virgin,  who  thereupon  anointed  him,  gave  to  him  the 
robes  of  his  Order,  and  promised  him  recovery  in  three 
days.  But  she  enjoined  him  to  keep  the  miracle  secret 
until  his  death.  Pope  Honorius  confirmed  the  Dominican 
Order  in  1216.  Though  lacking  the  perfection  of  Fra 
Angelico,  this  work  ranks  high  in  his  School  ;  the  colours 
are  bright  and  harmonious,  and  the  treatment  is  sym- 
pathetic and  charming.  Presented  by  Sir  C.  A.  Cook, 
K.C.  B. 

Nos.  3418  19-20.  James  McNeil  Whistler,  The  Little 
White  Girl,  or,  Symphony  in  White  Xo.  2,  29J  in.  by 
19J  in.;  Nocturne:  The  Fire  Wheel,  20  in.  by  29  in. ;  and 
Nocturne:  Cremorne Lights,  igin.  by29in.  Thesethree 
oil-paintings,  the   first  of  Whistler's  works  to  be  hunt; 
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permanently  at  Trafalgar  Square,  suli'iciently  indicate  his 
individual  and  brilliant  qualities.  The  first  is  of  his 
earlier  period,  following  on  the  Thames  series  of  etchings, 
and  contemporary  with  La  princessc  du  pays  de  la  porce- 
/a;'«e  (1864)  and  Old  Battersea  Bridge  {R.A.,  1865,  Ed. 
Davis  Coll.).  Whistler  exhibited  it  at  the  R.A.  in  1865, 
and  later  it  appeared  at  the  Goupil  t'.all.,  1892  ;  the  Paris 
Exp.  Universelle,  1900;  Boston  Memorial  Ex.,  1904; 
and  the  Paris  Memorial  Ex.,  1905.  It  is  interesting,  and 
perhaps  puzzling,  to  remember  the  outcry  this  picture 
occasioned  when  it  was  first  exhibited.  T/ic  Pire  Wheel 
(Exhib.  Grosvenor  Gall.,  1883;  Goupil,  1892;  Boston, 
1904;  and  Paris,  1905)  and  Cremorne  Lights  (Exhib. 
Goupil,  1892;  Boston,  1904;  and  Paris,  1905)  are  of  his 
middle  period.  His  best  known  works  of  this  time  are 
The  Artist's  Mother  (1872),  Carlyle  (1874),  and  Old 
Battersea  Bridge  (1877),  the  last  now  in  the  Tate  Gallery. 
The  Fire  Wheel,  it  may  be  noted,  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Untermeyer  collection,  Nocturne,  Black  and 
Gold,  The  Falling  Rocket,  which  on  its  exhibition  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1S77  excited  Ruskin's  attack. 

Xos.  3421,  3422.  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  Death  and  the 
Maidens,  or.  The  Enchanted  Garden,  16  in.  by  12  in.,  and 
Summer,  17  in.  by  24  in.  Except  at  Boston,  America, 
the  student  must  visit  the  museums  and  city  halls  of 
France  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  large  completed 
works  of  this  modern  decorative  master  :  elsewhere  more 
than  studies  cannot  be  hoped  for.  The  artist's  rare  easel 
pictures  were  rapidly  absorbed  by  public  and  private 
collectors  in  his  lifetime,  and  even  if  those  in  private 
collections  ever  come  into  the  market,  they  will  do  so  at 
inaccessible  prices.  Both  these  acquisitions  are  studies 
carried  out  in  Puvis's  characteristic,  simplified  manner. 
The  final  design  for  Death  and  the  Maidens,  now  in  an 
American  collection,  is,  with  but  slight  modifications,  the 
National  Gallery  study  carried  to  completion.  Summer 
is  a  small-scale  sectional  study  for  the  large  canvas  in 
the  Chartres  Museum,  and  represents,  roughly,  half  the 
finished  design,  in  which  some  changes  are  made  in  the 
scene  and  grouping.  The  bathing-pool  retires  nearer 
the  wood  ;  slender  birches  replace  the  three  stout  trunks 
on  the  left  in  the  National  Gallery  study,  and  the  figures 
about  the  pool,  as  well  as  the  resting  figure  and  the 
pollarded  tree  on  the  extreme  right,  are  suppressed.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  among  the  pictures  of  the  Sir 
Hugh  Lane  Bequest,  designed  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
Gallery  of  Modern  Foreign  Art,  are  two  works  by  Puvis 
de  Chavannes,  The  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  The  Toilet.     Arthur  Studd  Bequest. 

No.  3424.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  Virgin  and  Child, 
28J  in.  by  22  J  in.  .-Xlthough  the  National  Gallery  already 
possessed  important  masterpieces  by  Fra  Filippo,  it  had 
no  Madonna  and  Child  by  him.  This  picture,  therefore, 
though  hardly  one  of  Lippi's  best  works,  represents  an 
important  aspect  of  his  output.  Presented  by  the  Earl 
Brownlow. 

No.  3459-  Dutch  School.  Lot  and  his  Daughters, 
12J  in.  by  9  in.  This  interesting  little  picture  of  the 
Dutch  School  can  very  reasonably  be  assigned  to  a 
follower  of  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  a  master  badly  needed 
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for  the  National  Gallery.  Though  little  or  nothing  is 
known  of  the  several  painters  in  his  following,  the  picture 
clearly  indicates  its  school.  In  particular  the  influence 
of  Lucas  Van  Leyden  is  marked  in  the  tree  foliage,  which 
in  its  heavy  rigid  massing  seems  as  though  carved  in  bronze 
or  stone.  The  colour  is  amusing.  The  sky  is  egg-blue. 
Lot,  in  the  centre,  wears  red  and  gold  brocade,  sleeves  and 
cap  of  Antwerp  blue,  and  high  boots  lined  with  rose  dore. 
His  daughters  are  in  olive-brown  and  rose.  The  one  on 
the  right  wears  long  scarves  of  pale  yellow  and  pink. 

No.  3473.  Ugolino  da  Siena.  Tivo  Apostles.  Two 
panels,  each  17  in.  by  8f  in.  This  is  one  more  fragment 
of  the  great  altar-piece  from  Sta.  Croce,  Florence,  of 
which  two  predelle  were  acquired  by  the  Gallery  in  1S85 
from  the  Russell  collection.  Four  other  portions  were 
added  by  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Henry  Wagner  in 
1 91 8,  so  that  now  seven  pieces  of  the  original  work  are 
reunited  in  London.  Presented  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford 
and  Balcarres,  through  the  Nat.  Art-Coll.  Fund.  (See 
The  COiV.NOisSEUR,  November,  1919,  p.  172.) 

No.  3474.  Daniel  Mytens.  James,  jrd  Marquis  and 
1st  Duke  of  Hamilton,  78J  in.  by  48J  in.  Presented  by 
Messrs.  Agnew.  (See  The  Con.voisskur,  February, 
1920,  p.  77.;, 

Even  the  restricted  scope  of  the  ninth  exhibition  of 
the  National  Portrait  Society,  held  at  Messrs.  Agnew's 
Gallery  (43,  Old  Bond  Street),  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  .Augustus  John, 
failed  to  secure  to  it  the  cachet  of 
selectness.  Less  than  fifty  canvases  were  hung,  but  the 
general  standard  was  depreciated  by  the  apparent  in- 
difference of  certain  artists  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
personal  standard.  The  President,  for  example,  had  a 
couple  of  female  heads.  The  Green  Ribbon  and  Eileen, 
which  were  anything  but  of  his  best.  It  can  only  be 
observed  that  the  display  of  these,  followmg  upon  the 
show  at  the  .Alpine  Club,  was  singularly  ill-advised.  In 
fact,  had  they  been  by  anyone  save  Mr.  John,  it  is  dubious 
w'hether  the  majority  would  give  them  a  second  thought. 
In  neither  were  evident  anyof  the  powers  which  Mr.  John 
can  wield  at  will.  The  technique  was  coarse  and  unsym- 
pathetic, the  drawing  weak  and  caricaturish,  the  colour 
crude.  Mr.  Philip  Connard's  Lorna  was  not  much  more 
sophisticated,  but  it  boasted  some  modelling,  which  his 
other  feminine  portrait  did  not.  The  Mrs.  Ernest  Forbes 
of  Mr.  \V.  W.  Russell  was  curiously  flat  and  lacking  in 
relief,  affording  thereby  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  more  virile 
qualities  of  his  Mr.  Minney.  At  the  same  time,  it  re- 
vealed a  dignifying  sympathy  which  rendered  it  a  fitting 
neighbour  for  Mr.  Ambrose  McEvoy's  Daphne,  a  tender 
symphony  in  blue,  green,  and  yellowish  tiesh-tints.  In 
The  Lord  Basil  Cecil, '^^.  Glyn  Philpot  had  found  food 
for  one  of  those  weirdly  pale,  Velasquez-like  studies  which 
he  paints  with  such  comprehension  and  mastery.  To  such 
semi-visionary  treatments,  the  closely  naturalistic  manner 
of  Mr.  Harold  Knight  provided  what  was,  perhaps,  a 
necessary  foil.  Mr.  Knight  is  also  a  wonderful  technician 
when  the  spirit  takes  him  ;  he  misses  no  wrinkle,  yet  con- 
trives to  retain  a  saving  breadth  of  aspect.     His  dignified 
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head  q{  Gerard  Shaw,  Esq.,  cool  in  colour  and  minutely 
observed,  was  a  fine  example  of  his  art,  to  which  W.  H. 
Davies,  Esq.,  took  a  subservient  position,  not  for  faulty 
draughtsmanship,  but  rather  for  a  muddiness  of  tone  and 
a  want  of  finality  in  the  renderiiii;  of  the  garments,  defects 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  crept  into  an  excellent 
likeness  of  F.  Barberi,  if  one  is  justified  in  recognising 
in  it  a  personality  well  known  to  the  Bohemians  of  Soho. 
The  introduction  of  coloured  paper  windmills  as  a  motive 
in  his  portrait  of  a  grinning  tomboy — ^zjc^^/^— provided 
Mr.  Harrington  Mann  with  an  intriguing  theme  which 
he  had  developed  with  success  ;  whilst  the  voluminous 
draperies  of  Sir  John  Lavery's  Moorish  Woman  were 
utilised  as  the  pictorial  raisoii  d'l'/re  of  a  direct  and  crisp 
piece  of  handling.  Exchanging  the  chisel  for  the  brush, 
Mr.  Derwent  Wood  presented  a  half-length  of  Kinetoii 
Parkes,  Esq.,  which  can  only  be  characterised  as  a  mis- 
take. The  paint  had  been  handled  in  a  manner  suggestive 
of  clay,  while  the  coloration  hardly  seemed  to  have  been 
dictated  by  any  definite  scheme. 

Advanced  art  is  in  a  phase  of  indecision,  its  devotees 

being  divided    into   opposing    factions ;    one,   upholding 

_,     ,,       ^  .  Impressionism:   another,   Post- 

The  New  English        ,  ,  •  j     xt 

A       J.,.   ,  Impressionism;   a  third,   Neo- 

I'rimitive  ideals,  and  so  on.  The 
effect  of  this  cleavage  imparted  to  the  sixty-second  exhibi- 
tion of  the  New  English  Art  Club,  held  at  the  R.W.S. 
Gallery  (3A,  Pall  Mall  East),  the  air  of  inconsistency 
decried  in  displays  of  the  more  old-fashioned  type,  but 
which  becomes  increasingly  marked  in  all  mixed  shows 
managed  by  those  who  consider  themselves  up-to-date. 
Fortunately  for  the  "New  English,"  the  high-pitched 
colour-scheme  of  the  room  proved  its  own  salvation,  since 
it  was  impossible  for  any  other  save  a  wildly  discordant 
palette  to  make  itself  obnoxious  in  the  general  melee.  In- 
teresting handling  and  drawing  were  not  entirely  lacking, 
however.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Wheatley's  Elizabeth,  Sammie,  and 
Jane — a  delightful  child  with  her  toys — was  painted  with 
instinctive  sympaihyand  perception  ;  Mr.  Bernard  Menin- 
sky  continued  to  improve  his  style  in  his  head  oi  &  Jewish 
Girl;  whilst  Mr.  John  Wheatley,  in  his  forcible  study  of 
a  Flower  Seller  ;  Mr.  .A..  N.  Lewis,  in  his  direct,  if  rather 
coarsely  rendered,  Portrait  in  a  Garden  ;  and  Mr.  Fairlie 
Harmer,  in  his  more  refined  ^'Sa.ni.,"  one  and  all  ex- 
pressed themselves  to  some  purpose.  The  Mother  and 
Child  of  Miss  Clara  Klinghoffer  seemed  to  suffer  from 
false  coloration,  but  its  drawing  was  of  striking  interest, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  nude  figure  of  the  baby,  sprawl- 
ing in  the  abandoned  grace  of  sleep.  If  size  were  a 
criterion  of  artistic  merit,  Mr.  Alvaro  Guevara's  enormous 
canvas  called  Medusa's  TVza/ would  rank  as  a  masterpiece 
despite  its  poverty  of  technique  and  its  clumsy  treatment 
of  gargantuan,  ugly,  and  ill-drawn  heads.  Miss  Ethel 
Walker's  great  decoration.  The  E.xcursion  of  Nausicaa. 
was  better,  and  merited  more  pains  in  the  performance : 
but  of  the  Gipsies  of  Miss  Gwen  Evans,  and  the  Straw 
Hats  of  Miss  D.  Brett,  though  of  more  modest  propor- 
tions, the  less  said  the  better,  since  artificiality,  added  to 
scamped  observation,  were  their  keynotes.    On  the  other 


hand,  Messrs.  Thomas  T.  Baxter  and  Charles  Stabb  re- 
vealed sympathetic  depths  in  their  respective  likenesses  of 
My  Mother  and  Evangeline,  whilst  Miss  K.  F.  Clausen's 
self-portrait  seemed  singularly  reticent  and  refined  amidst 
the  prevalent  cacophony.  Of  the  landscapes,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Holmes's  A'ear  West  Mean  told  to  quiet  advantage,  and 
Mr.  F.  H.  S.  Shepherd's  Phone  Valley,  from  Sion.  ap- 
peared as  the  conception  of  a  strictly  "sensible"  mind. 
F'ew  drawings  left  any  marked  impression  on  the  beholder. 
Mr.  John  was  seen  to  poor  advantage  in  sketches  which 
were  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  exhibiting;  but  Mr.  Muir- 
head  Bone's  spacious,  yet  simply  treated,  The  Shore,  Deal, 
and  his  fine  study  of  an  old  mill — The  Pitin  ;  a  delightful 
little  head  of  Lawrence Binyon,  from  Mr.  Francis  Dodd's 
crayon ;  and  a  romantic  sepia  study  of  The  Factory,  Man- 
ningtree.  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Robins,  served  to  mitigate  the 
monotony. 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Pewterers  entertained 
the  members  of  this  society  at  their  hall  in  Lime  Street, 

„     .  .  _,  London,  ontheafternoonofMay  28th, 

Society  of  Pewter         ,         , '  ,         ■  ■  ■, 

r'  ,1  when  the  Company  s  archives,  silver 

Collectors  '^      -  ' 

plate,  touchplates,  and  their  collec- 
tion of  pewter  and  other  interesting  exhibits,  were  on 
view,  while  pewterers'  moulds,  rough  castings  from  the 
same,  and  finished  pewter-work,  were  e.xhibited  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Englefield,  a  master  pewterer  and  a  Past  Master 
ot  the  Company.  Members  of  the  society  attended  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  were  aftbrded  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  the  old  hall  of  the  Company,  now  occupied 
as  business  premises,  and  the  later  hall,  where  guests 
were  received.  During  the  afternoon  the  Master  Mr. 
Bertrand  Johnson,  C.C.)  delivered  an  interesting  address 
on  the  Company  and  its  halls.  In  the  absence  of  Col 
Croft-Lyons,  Y.  P.S.A.,  President  of  the  Society,  who  h,ad 
to  leave  early,  Mr.  Walter  Churcher,  \'ice-President,  ex- 
pressed the  thanks  of  the  guests  to  the  Company,  and 
indicated  the  gratification  of  the  visiting  society  at  so 
pleasant  a  meeting  between  members  of  the  ancient 
guild  and  collectors  of  old  pewter.  Much  regret  was 
expressed  at  the  absence,  through  illness,  of  Mr.  Howard 
H.  Cotterell,  F.R.Hist.S.,  of  Walsall,  joint  Hon.  .Sec, 
and  one  of  the  originators  and  first  Vice-President  of  the 
Society. 

The  following  members  of  the  Society  and  ladies 
were  present: — Mr.  Spencer  Brett;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
Charbonnier;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Churcher,  \'ice- 
President  and  Joint  Hon.  Sec;  Messrs.  Lewis  Clapper- 
ton,  C.A.,  Hon.  Treasurer;  H.  M.  Cooke;  Col.  G.  B. 
Croft-Lyons,  \'.P.S.A.,  President;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Englefield;  Mr.  C.  Reginald  Grundy;  Capt.  H.  G. 
Harries;  Rev.  A.  G.  Kealy,  R.  .\'.:  Mr.  Antonio  de 
Navarro.  F.S.A.;  Mr.  Chas.  G.  J.  Port,  F.S.A.,  and 
Mrs.  Port  ;  Dr.  Seymour  Price  ;  Messrs.  C.  Walton 
Sawbridge  ;  W.  W.  Watts,  F.S.A.  ;  Mrs.  Carvick 
Webster;  Mr.  A.  B.  Yeates,  F.R.I.B.A.;  and  Dr.  A.  J. 
\oung. 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  this  year 
at  Court  Farm,  Broadway,  Worcs.,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
.Antonio de  Navarro,  F.S.A.  (first  President),  last  month. 
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Notes  from 
Italy 


A  VERY  interesting  donation  has  been  made  to  the 
State  by  Cav.  Mario  Menotti  of  Rome.  The  idea  of  this 
gift,  which  was  actually  carried  through 
during  the  war,  was  to  continue  in  a 
permanent  manner  what  I  recollect  to 
have  been  done  and  to  have  visited  myself  during  the 
Rome  Exhibition  of  igii — namely,  the  furnishing  of  an 
apartment  within  the  Castel  Sant'  Angelo  as  it  would 
have  been  when  occupied  by  one  of  the  great  Renaissance 
Popes.  What  was  then  done  only  provisionally  Cav. 
Menotti  has  sought  to  make  permanent,  choosing  the 
furniture  for  this  apartment  of  Paul  111.  rather  with  a 
view  to  the  general  period  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  than 
with  a  meticulous  care  for  the  date  of  the  Pope  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  he  has  enriched  the  walls  with  some  paintings, 
mostly  of  the  great  \'enetian  masters,  which  are  entirely 
in  harmony  w-ith  that  epoch  in  Italian  history.  To  be 
noticed  among  these  is  a  fine  S.  Jerome,  which  has  been 
rightly  attributed  to  Lorenzo  Lotto,  and  is  worthy  of  that 
master.  The  virile  form  of  the  hermit  saint,  draped  in  a 
crimson  cloth,  is  seated  in  an  e.xquisite  landscape,  where 
a  winding  road  leads  across  the  distant  plain  ;  behind  a 
tree  the  faithful  lion  watches  over  his  master's  studies. 
The  two  Crivelli  panels  of  S.  Onofrio  and  the  Redeemer 
may  be  considered  school  paintings  by  some  follower  of 
Carlo  Crivelli,  but  interesting  and  decorative  ;  while  the 
Bartolommeo  Montagna — a  Virgin  and  Child,  seen 
against  a  mountain  landscape — is  a  fine  and  characteristic 
work,  with  elements  of  Gian  Bellini,  and  even  of  Man- 
tegna.  Softer,  but  scarcely  so  grand  in  drawing,  is  the 
Christ  bearing  His  Cross,  a  certainly  Venetian  work, 
which  appears  under  Paris  Bordone  ;  and  we  get  to  the 
art  of  Rubens,  or  possibly  his  successor,  Van  Dyck — as 
was  suggested  by  Schaeifer,  and  is  not  disapproved  by 
Roberto  Papini — in  the  thoroughly  Flemish  Education 
of  Bacchus. 

At  Venice  the  spring  exhibition  of  Venetian  artists, 
opened  at  the  Geri  Boralevi  Gallery,  includes  paintings 
by  the  Veronese  artist  Dall'  Oca  Bianca,  by  the  Ciardi 
of  Venice,  as  well  as  Professor  Ettore  Tito,  De'  Stefani, 
Laurenti,  and  Pomi.  I  hope  to  give  full  details  of  the 
twelfth  International  Exhibition  of  the  City  of  Venice 
next  month.  The  most  important  —  if  not  the  only  — 
individual  exhibition  is  that  of  the  Ligurian  painter, 
Plinio  Nomellini,  whose  panels  in  the  great  central  room, 
where  Chini  formerly  covered  the  walls,  have  as  their 
theme  Italian  victory.  On  the  right  of  this  room  we  find 
the  Italian  artists,  on  the  left  the  exhibitors  from  without 
Italy.  Among  these  will  be  found  Czecho-Slovaks, 
Swedes,  and  Spaniards.  The  French  and  Dutch  Pavilions 
are  reopened  by  those  nations  ;  the  Americans — as  I  have 
already  stated — occupy  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that 
formerly  belonging  to  Bavaria  has  been  ceded  to  Poland. 
The  sculptress,  Maria  Antonietta  Pogliani,  who  is  not 
exhibiting  in  the  Venice  International,  is  preparing  her 
work  for  the  Exhibition  of  Sacred  Art,  which  I  understand 
is  to  take  place  at  Venice  in  the  coming  autumn.  This 
Roman  artist  has  also  some  interesting  decorative  work 
in  hand,  combining  the  elements  of  silk  embroidery,  wool, 
inlaid  wood  in  intarsia  and  bronze,  which  she  intends  for 


the  exhibition  of  decorative  art  to  be  held  in  Stockholm. 
Interesting  recent  exhibitions  at  Milan  have  been  those 
of  Aldo  Carpi  and  Pellizza  at  the  Galleria  Pesaro,  a 
gallery  which  is  always  well  to  the  front ;  and  the  posthu- 
mous exhibition  of  the  strange  but  powerful  synthetic  art 
of  Romolo  Romani,  whose  plastic  visions,  such  as  his 
Lament,  his  Sensation,  The  Rich  Man,  or  The  Mystic, 
have  a  new  note  in  creative  art.  The  death  of  this  artist 
has  cut  short  his  message  to  us.  —  S.  B. 

Thk  trustees  of  the  "  Musee  Royal  des  Beaux-Arts  de 

Belgique"  in  Brussels  have  secured  the  central  part  of  an 

„  ,      ,  interesting  altar-piece,  the  "  triptyquc 

Brussels   Art  .,,..,  ,,      ,  .  ^ 

ja  de  /lerickzee,     whose  two  wmgs  have 

been  for  a  long  time  in  the  Gallery. 
The  panel  used  to  belong  to  a  collector  in  Ghent.  It 
represents  ihe  Judgment  Day.  The  wings  show  the  por- 
traits of  Philippe  le  Beau  and  Jeanne  la  Folle.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  Flemish  artist  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
known  as  the  "Brussels  Master  of  the  Afifiighem  .^bbey." 
This  valuable  picture  is  a  nice  addition  to  our  celebrated 
series  of  "early  masters'' pictures.  When  the  "Treaty  of 
Versailles  "  gives  back  to  Belgium  the  wings  of  the  altar- 
pieces  by  Hubert  et  Jan  \'an  Eyck  and  Thierry  Bouts, 
whose  central  parts  are  kept  at  Ghent  and  at  Louvain,  it 
is  interesting  to  hear  that  a  third  polyptique,  although  of 
much  lower  artistic  value,  is  going  to  be  returned  at  the 
same  time. 

Recently  in  Brussels  a  picture  by  Henri  de  Braekeleer, 
in  the  sale  of  the  collection  Marlier,  fetched  165,000  francs. 
Never  before  has  a  picture  by  a  modern  Belgian  artist 
sold  in  Belgium  made  more  than  100,000  francs.  That 
very  impressive  figure  seemed  to  be  only  the  privilege  of 
a  few  foreign  masterpieces  when  signed  by  Degas,  Corot, 
Henry  Regnault,  and  a  few  others.  H.  de  Braekeleer 
was  a  painter  living  at  Antwerp  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  is  well  represented  in  the  museums 
at  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  both  places  claiming  to  possess 
his  masterpieces.  Works  by  Alfred  Stevens,  Alfred  \'erwee, 
Charles  Degroux,  Louis  Dubois,  Artan,  Th.  Baron,  all 
sold  well.  It  is  not  an  isolated  case,  the  collection 
Lamberty  and  the  collection  Charles  Hermans  having 
recently  fetched  three  times  the  amount  anticipated,  and 
it  is  evident  that  good  works  by  Belgian  modern  artists 
are  a  sound  investment. 

Thomas  Vincotte,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Belgian 
school  of  sculpture,  has  shown  at  the  Galerie  Giroux  eight 
of  his  latest  portrait  busts.  Vincotte  is  evidently  the 
official  sculptor.  Every  state  commission  for  busts  or 
memorials  goes  to  him.  He  is  nevertheless  full  of  talent 
and  individuality,  and  his  art  is  not  official  in  the  least. 
The  recent  busts  of  King  Albert  with  the  helmet,  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  a  nurse,  still  in  clay,  shone  with  life  and  ex- 
pression, while  a  very  dignified  portrait  of  Lord  Athlone 
showed  quite  a  new  manner  of  interpretation.  The  heads 
of  a  few  well-selected  personalities  completed  the  series. 

Le  Salon  de  Printemps  de  Bru.xelles. — The  lack  of 
suitable  galleries,  so  long  as  the  exhibition  building  is 
unfinished,  compelled  the  Royal  .Societe  des  Beaux-Arts 
to  again  arrange  the  "Salon  de  Printemps"  in  the  three 
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The  French 
Gallery 


rather  narrow  halls  lent  by  the  Cercle  Arlistique  et  Litte- 
raire.  In  pre-war  times  the  same  exhibition  filled  more 
than  thirty  large  rooms  at  the  Palais  du  Cinquanlenaire, 
now  dismantled.  The  present  show  does  not  include  any 
foreign  works.  Belgian  members  of  the  society  were 
allowed  to  send  two  works.  Sculpture  throngs  the  centre 
of  the  rooms,  and  it  is  altogether  very  full  and  rather 
"mixed.''  It  would  be  tiresome  to  quote  names  and 
comment  on  pictures  when  such  a  quantity  are  assembled 
which  seem  to  deserve  equal  praise.  —  P.  L. 

No  connoisseur  holding  Fantin  Latour  as  one  of  the 
finest,  if  not  the  supreme  master  of  flower  painting,  could 
ha\e  visited  the  119th  exhibition  held 
at  the  French  Gallery  (120,  Pall  Mall) 
without  experiencing  a  sensation  of 
iningled  delight  and  respect.  No  less  that  eighteen 
canvases  from  Fantin's  brush  afforded  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  an  intimate  analysis  of  his  mastery. 
There  has  probably  been  no  other  artist  who  has  realised 
so  completely  both  the  structure  and  aspect  of  the  floral 
world.  He  carried  his  draughtsmanship  to  a  degree 
beyond  what  might  have  been  thought  possible.  It 
would  be  useless  to  comment  on  the  individual  merits  of 
all  the  Fantins  at  the  French  Gallery,  and  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  decide  upon  their  order  of 
])recedence.  Therefore  it  must  suffice  to  mention  briefly 
the  Narcissus  in  a  Vase,  painted  in  April,  1875,  for  its 
double  attraction  of  lovingly  observed  blossoms  set  against 
glowing  iridiscent  glass.  Sutnet,  a  beautiful  pastel  by 
Troyon,  and  some  views  rendered  with  all  Lhermitte's 
subtle  artistry,  including  a  sun-tinged  Chui  di  near  Atont 
St.  Pere,  a  small  oil  sketch  of  The  Mill,  by  Corot,  an  in- 
teresting study  of  tumbled  grey-green  waters  at  Rochester, 
by  Ch.  Roussell,  and  a  deft  and  scintillating  winter  scene 
at  the  Quai  Vert,  Bruges,  by  A.  Hallet,  attracted  the  eye  ; 
whilst  amongst  the  British  works.  Sir  J.  Lavery's  View  at 
North  Bet  wick,  with  its  apt  suggestion  of  bathing  figures, 
Mr.  D.  V.  Cameron's  Casscl,  and  the  late  Edward  Stott's 
Driving  Geese,  awakened  the  desire  of  possession. 

The  annual   luncheon    and   general    meeting   of  the 

British  .Antique  Dealers'  Association  took  place  at  the 

Holborn   Restaurant   on   Mav  2Sth, 

British  Antique         ^__^^^^  ^j^^  chairmanship  of  Mr.  C.  A. 

Law,    the    President,   and   the  large 

Association  ,      .  i^z   ■      . 

gathering  present  was  a  sufficient 

indication  of  the  established  success  of  the  Association. 
At  the  luncheon,  Sir  Montague  Barlow,  M.  P.,  congratu- 
lated the  Association  on  its  healthy  condition.  "You 
have,"  he  said,  "representatives  here  from  the  North, 
.South,  East,  and  West,  and  I  cannot  conceive  a  better 
way  of  realising  the  dignity  of  the  profession  of  dealing 
in  art  than  coming  together  in  this  kind  of  way,  debating 


your  common  interests,  and  seeing  how  you  can  co-operate 
the  prospects  of  your  great  profession,  for  a  great  pro- 
fession it  is,  a  profession  to  be  proud  of"  Sir  Montague 
then  referred  to  the  question  of  premises  for  the  Associa- 
tion, and  concluded  by  congratulating  the  members  on 
being  in  the  hands  of  such  an  excellent  Council. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  C.  A.  Law,  in  responding,  said 
that  considering  the  Association  had  only  been  existing 
for  two  years,  they  could  congratulate  themselves  upon 
the  wonderful  success  it  had  already  reached,  more  es- 
pecially when  it  was  borne  in  mind  that  the  membership, 
which  was  now  close  upon  500,  was  confined  entirely  and 
solely  to  British-born  subjects.  Perhaps  because  it  was 
not  an  easy  matter  to  become  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion that  the  members  appreciated  it  to  the  extent  they  did. 
In  the  past  the  antique  dealer  had  been  greatly  misunder- 
stood, as  it  was  not  easy  to  become  an  antique  dealer,  a 
vast  amount  of  knowledge  and  many  other  qualities  being 
necessary,  while  above  all  an  art  dealer  must  be  a  sports- 
man and  he  must  be  something  of  a  philosopher. 

In  conclusion,  the  Chairman  said  that  it  was  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  Association  to  make  the  public  take  the  trade 
at  its  true  value.  "With  that  object  we  issue  a  certificate 
of  membership,  and  as  one  goes  through  the  country  one 
finds.  I  am  pleased  to  say,  that  our  country  members 
are  very  proud  to  exhibit  them,  and  I  hope  shortly  that 
all  collectors  will  begin  to  look  for  these  certificates.'" 
Mr.  Alexander  Maclean  then  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
visitors,  which  was  responded  to  by  both  Col.  Sir  Frederick 
Hall,  M.P.,and  Mr.  H.  E.  Binstead.  Mr.  Speaight  then 
presented  to  the  Association,  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  the  Council,  the  portraits  for  the  Council  Chamber  of 
Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  Rochelle  Thomas,  the  two  first  presi- 
dents, after  which  both  Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  Rochelle  Thomas 
were  presented  with  illuminated  addresses. 

On  the  27th  a  most  enioyable  visit  was  paid  to  Knole. 

Thk  steadily  increasing  public  interest  in  the  Somerset 
County  Museum,   housed  at  Taunton  Castle,  under  the 
able  control   of  Mr.   H.   St.   George 


Taunton  Castle 
Museum  Rtport 


Gray,  is  reflected  in  the  recent  report, 
a  feature  of  which  consists  in  a  folding 
statistical  plate  dealing  with  the  fluctuations  in  entrance 
fees,  etc.  Numerous  local  relics  and  bygones  have  been 
given  or  lent  to  the  collection,  including  several  pewter 
dishes  of  West-country  origin,  and  an  interesting  Bible 
of  1629,  containing  the  eighteenth-century  registers  of  the 
Dyke  Acland  and  Cridland  families.  Mr.  W.  J.  Pountney 
has  handed  over  to  the  museum  a  series  of  Delft  shards 
found  in  his  excavations  at  Wincanton.  The  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  has  resulted  in 
the  presentation  by  Mr.  Evan  Roberts  of  a  collection  of 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth-century  watches,  two  being  by 
Taunton  makers— Goodwyn  and  G.  Musgrave. 


"Epstein,"   by 
Berard  Van  Dieren 
(John  Lane 
£2  2s.  net) 


AliMiRERS  of  Mr.  Jacob  Epstein  may  be  well  advised 
to  secure  a  copy  of  this  well-mounted  book  for  the  sake 
of  its  illustrations.  The  fifty  collo- 
type reproductions  of  the  sculptor's 
work  contained  in  it  are  pretty  well 
as  good  as  they  can  be,  giving  a 
vivid  and  graphic  conception  of 
Mr.  Epstein's  art.  Among  them  are  plates  of  all  those 
works  from  the  Rock  Drill,  the  Mother  and  Child,  and 
the  Venus,  to  The  Christ,  which  have  provoked  contro- 
versies among  the  critics,  as  well  as  a  fine  series  of  the 
artist's  portrait  busts  and  less  debatable  creations.  These 
superb  illustrations  give  a  far  better  idea  of  their  virility 
and  originality  than  any  the  reader  is  likely  to  derive  from 
Mr.  Van  Dieren's  letterpress.  The  author  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  give  a  disquisition  embracing  the  whole 
history  of  art,  with  here  and  there  a  dissertation  on  theo- 
logy and  natural  science,  into  which  every  now  and  then 
a  mention  of  Mr.  Epstein  is  intruded  to  show  that  the 
writer  has  not  forgotten  him.  In  the  later  chapters,  it  is 
true,  Mr.  Van  Dieren  launches  out  into  an  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Epstein's  works,  but  it  is  too  eulogistic  and  not 
sufficiently  informed  with  critical  knowledge  to  be  valu- 
able. The  author  begins  his  volume  with  the  assertion  : 
"The  world  does  not  forgive  talent."  This  is  a  mistake. 
Talent  is  universally  appreciated,  for  it  is  rarely  original, 
and  hence  does  not  offend  by  reason  of  propounding  what 
is  new  or  strange.  What  Mr.  \'an  Dieren  really  meant 
to  say  was,  that  the  world  does  not  forgive  genius,  for  the 
hall-maik  of  genius  is  originality  ;  hence,  he  would. urge, 
the  unfavourable  criticism  on  much  of  Mr.  Epstein's 
work.  Originality,  howe\  er.  must  not  be  confounded  with 
eccentricity,  and  it  behoves  a  writer  taking  up  Mr.  \'an 
Dieren's  position  to  conclusively  show  that  Mr.  Epstein's 
unconventional  creations  do  not  merely  difter  from  the 
work  of  other  artists,  but  also  express  truths  which  could 
not  be  conveyed  in  a  more  orthodo.v  manner.  This  he 
fails  to  do.  We  may  take  Mr.  Epstein's  red  statuette, 
called  Cursed  be  the  Day  that  1  -,vas  Born,  as  a  case  in 
point.  Mr.  \'an  Dieren  is  offended  because  it  has  been 
called  "Polynesian'  or  "archaic"  in  style,  and  airily 
dismisses  the  resemblance  with  the  statement:  "Now  the 
singleness  of  thought  and  purpose  in  this  work,  the  sim- 
plicity of  form  and  delineation  may  effect  the  appearance 
of  points  of  comparison  with  Polynesian  or  African  wood- 
carvings,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  certain  forms 


must  appear  if  wood  is  logically  handled,  whether  by  an 
African  or  Epstein."  This,  if  it  means  anything,  implies 
that  all  (iothic  and  Renaissance  wood-carving  is  illogically 
handled,  and  that  only  Mr.  Epstein  and  the  savages  have 
treated  the  material  correctly.  Mr.  \'an  Dieren  goes  on 
to  say :  "  One  may  see  in  this  work  i  the  statuette^  a  terrible 
indictment  of  the  wild  raving  about  semi-consciously 
realised  impotence  that  is  the  black  spleen  of  modern 
thought.  Its  effect  at  production  and  resultant  miscar- 
riage, the  vicious  circle  of  a  crushing  tedium  vita-  that 
embitters  the  nerve-racked  sufferer  of  artistic  statement, 
cannot  be  presented  with  more  uncanny  veracity  than  it 
is  in  this  fiercely  screeching,  dripping- red,  tetanically  con- 
vulsed raw  flesh  of  woe.  The  work  should  be  approached 
as  the  mediicval  allegory  of  the  old  German  woodcuts, 
where  death  leers  over  the  courtesan's  tender  shoulder 
and  grasps  the  brawling  lansquenet  by  the  hauberk  to  be 
appreciated  as  the  morality  it  is."  Unfortunately  one 
cannot  approach  the  statuette  in  this  spirit,  for  whereas 
the  old  allegories  and  wocdcuts  presented  clear  concrete 
images  readily  comprehensible  by  the  multitude,  Mr. 
Epstein's  statuette  presents  no  definite  image.  Mr.  Van 
Dieren  himself  isemphatic  on  this  point,  gravely  reproving 
spectators  who  "would  assume  they  have  to  detect  in  this 
work  the  representation  of  a  human  being." 

He,  however,  declines  to  say  what  it  does  represent, 
asking  instead  :  "  How  should  there  be  a  better  explana- 
tion of  the  work  than  the  work  itself?  How  shall  the 
artist  make  his  intentions  clear  in  words  for  the  minds 
who  fail  to  grasp  them  when  they  are  expressed  in  the 
medium  that  is  the  artist's  own  language  ?"  There  is  no 
answer  to  these  questions,  and  this  fact  constitutes  the 
strongest  condemnation  of  the  statuette.  Without  its 
title  it  would  be  entirely  unintelligible,  whereas  a  work 
of  genius  is  under  no  circumstances  devoid  of  meaning. 
Are  we  then  to  deny  to  Mr.  Epstein  the  possession  of 
genius  ?  One  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  not  mani- 
fested in  works  which,  like  Cursed  be  the  Day,  Venus, 
and  the  Mother  and  Child,  depend  for  their  attraction  on 
esotericism  ;  but  in  the  domain  of  portraiture,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  in  decorative  monumental  work. the  sculptor 
has  shown  a  vigour  and  originality  worthy  to  come  with- 
in the  category  of  genius.  It  is  not  of  the  highest  order. 
In  his  portraits,  as  a  rule,  Mr.  Epstein  is  not  successful 
in  giving  full  expression  to  the  highest  qualities  of  his 
sitters  ;  a  portrait  gallery  of  his  busts  would  produce  the 
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"  South  America 
A  Sketch-book," 
by  Fred  Taylor, 
R.I.     (The 
Baynard  Press 
2s.  6d.  net) 


impression  that  the  present  generation  is  decadent,  and 
he  has  a  tendency  to  emphasise  sensuousness  at  the  cost 
of  spirituality.  It  is  these  weaknesses  which  have  caused 
the  failure  of  his  much-discussed  statue  of  C/iris/.  It  is 
nowhere  wilfully  irreverent,  but  the  type  of  head  chosen 
is  not  sufficiently  exalted  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the 
great  mass  of  Christians.  Probably  Mr.  Epstein's  best 
work  remains  to  be  done ;  he  is  showing  less  fondness  for 
the  mannerisms  which  sometimes  tended  to  disguise  the 
high  talent  e.xemplified  in  many  of  his  earlier  productions, 
while  the  force  and  certainty  of  his  handling  have  gained 
considerably. 

This  collection  of  pencil  drawings  forms  additional 
proof  that  Mr.  Fred  Taylor  ranks  with  our  finest  con- 
temporary draughtsmen.  His  e.xe- 
cution  is  at  once  incisix  e  and  poetic, 
since  he  possesses  the  true  artistic 
perception  of  "what  to  leave  out.'' 
The  tour,  which  was  the  raison 
d'l'h'e  of  the  publication,  started  in 
Coruna  and  Lisbon,  proceeding  to 
South  America  by  way  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  In 
all  these  places  Mr.  Taylor  found  points  of  interest. 
Thereafter  his  pilgrimage  extended  through  Pernambuco, 
Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Sao  Paolo,  and  Monte 
Video,  coming  to  a  close  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  lofty 
southern  architecture  provided  a  sympathetic  motif  to  the 
artist,  whose  statement  that  "these  notes  of  a  trip  taken 
under  war-time  conditions  on  a  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
liner  are  necessarily  as  superficial  as  the  accompanying 
sketches,"  need  not  be  taken  literally.  So  far  from  being 
superficial,  the  drawings  reveal  marked  talent,  and  their 
reproduction  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Two  new  issues  in  Messrs.  Black's  admirable  sketch- 
book series  respecti\ely  depict  Ba//i and  U 'ells  and  River- 
side London.  The  former,  by  Mr. 
"Bath  and  Wells,"  i^  s.  Andrews,  gives  a  delightful 
by  D.  S.  Andrews  j^g^  „f  jj^g  architectural  and  other 
"Riverside  attractions  of  the  two  western 

London,"  by  cathedral  cities.    His  drawings  are 

,,      .   '     '  precisely  and  firmly  handled,  and, 

Woollard  i  ■,       u         i    •       <■'   r              •           ii 

,  A     o   ^    Ti.     t  while    broad    m    leelmg,    give   all 

(A.  &  C.  Black,  ""    ". 

T  ,  -,  ^  t  i\  essential  detail.  I  he  artist  has 
Ltd.     2s.  6d.  each) 

evidently  enjoyed  his  work,  and  his 

keen  appreciation  ofthe  fine  old  buildingsof  the  two  towns 
is  shown  by  the  way  he  has  pointed  out  and  emphasised 
their  beauties,  by  well-considered  arrangement  and  deft 
arrangement  of  light  and  shade.  The  riverside  views  by 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  G.  Woollard  give  a  series  of  picturesque 
glimpses  of  the  Thames  and  its  immediate  vicinity  between 
Lambeth  Bridge  and  Blackwall  Reach.  The  subjects  are 
pleasantly  varied,  embankments,  bridges,  quaint  riverside 
shops,  wharves  and  jetties,  and  the  numberless  forms  of 
London's  sea-going  boats  and  barges,  all  coming  within 
the  survey  of  the  artist.  Miss  Woollard  has  always  an 
eye  for  the  picturesque,  the  quaint,  and  the  unconven- 
tional. She  gives  new  attraction  to  well-known  views  by 
presenting  them  from  fresh  standpoints,  and  finds  piquant 


beauties  in  scenes  which  the  ordinary  observer  would  pass 
without  notice.  Her  book  would  make  an  excellent 
companion  on  a  trip  down  the  river. 


Mr.  C.  C.  Houces.  who  is  already  responsible  for  well- 
informed  monographs  on  Hexham  and  its  abbey,  has 
now, with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  John 
(libson,  produced  a  longer  and  more 
ambitious  work,  dealing  with  both 
these  themes.  It  makes  interesting 
reading,  and  bears  evidence  of  much 
careful  and  w-ell-directed  archa;o- 


"  Hexham  and  its 
Abbey,"  by 
Charles  Clcniint 
Hodges  and  John 
Gibson,  F.C.S. 


(B.  T.  Batsfcrd,         ,      .     ,  ,        -r,       uu      •.     ir 

,     ,      ,„     , J        ^x       logical  research.     The  abbey  itself, 
Ltd.     10s.  6d.  net)  ^        ,  ,,,.-,• 

once  the  cathedral  of  a  diocese 

embracing  the  greater  portion  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  naturally  monopolises  the  lion's  share  of  the 
author's  attention,  and  is  described  with  a  fulness  and 
lucidity  leaving  little  to  be  desired,  the  origin  and  date 
of  every  portion  ofthe  erection  being  determined  almost 
stone  by  stone,  and  the  text  elucidated  by  apposite  illus- 
trations and  plans.  The  other  interesting  features  ofthe 
ancient  town  and  its  neighbourhood  are  almost  as  ex- 
haustively treated,  and  the  modern  attractions  of  the 
place  described,  so  that  the  volume  serves  as  a  practical 
guide-book  as  well  as  a  history.  Perhaps  a  little  more 
enquiry  might  have  been  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  origin  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  town.  It  is  here 
simply  given  as  Hagustaldesham,  with  Mr.  C.  J.  Bates's 
explanation  of  its  origin  added;  "a  petty  state  that  some 
forgotten  Hagustald  had  probably  conquered  from  the 
Britons.''  There  are,  however,  several  other  spellings  of 
the  name  in  ancient  chronicles,  and  it  closely  coincides 
with  the  old  English  word  "hagosteald,"  a  young  soldier 
or  bachelor,  whilst  various  other  derivations  have  been 
suggested.  One  might  also  wish  that  the  authors  had 
availed  themselves  more  largely  of  the  stories  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  abbey  given  by  ancient  writers,  which  present 
a  vivid  idea  of  its  ancient  magnificence  and  fame.  Prior 
Richard  is  mentioned  several  times  as  an  authority,  but 
his  description  of  the  church  was  worthy  of  being  quoted 
in  full.  At  the  time  it  was  built  the  abbey  was  considered 
the  finest  edifice  north  ofthe  .Alps,  a  fact  not  sufficiently 
emphasised  by  the  writers  ;  while  the  retelling  of  some 
of  the  old  legends,  such  as  the  miraculous  recovery  of 
BiLthelm,  the  mason's  boy,  through  the  prayers  of  St. 
Wilfrid,  would  have  added  picturesque  interest  to  the 
history.  The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and  many  of  the 
reproductions  from  old  pictures  and  drawings  possess 
artistic  as  well  as  archaeological  attraction. 

"Wh.\t   to  do  and  what  not  to  do  in    playwriting  " 

might   be   an    alternative  title  of   Miss   Plait's  valuable 

little  work,  for  she  describes  in  full 

"Practical  Hints^        detail  all  the  po  i  nts  in  a  play 

on  Playwriting,"        ,1,.^.,^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^,j,|j  j,,g  appro^-a,  ^f 

by  Agnes  P  att  managers, actors,  and thepublic,and 

(Stanley  Paul  &  ,  ■  •     .  . 

-,  '     ,         ^         at  the  same  time  point s  out  every 

Co.     3s.  6d.  net)  •  ,  ,,   ,        ,  .         i       ,j        •  i 

pitfall  that  the  amateur  should  avoid. 

It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  book,  written  with  knowledge 

and  authority,   and    the   reader   possessed  of  suflkient 
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literary  and  dramatic  ability  to  compose  a  good  play 
will  find  his  way  made  easy  by  having  all  the  technical 
points,  which  he  should  know,  explained  to  him,  and 
useful  advice  given  regarding  its  construction,  dialogue, 
and  characters.  The  only  improvement  that  one  could 
suggest  for  a  future  edition  is  that  the  plan  of  a  stage 
might  be  added,  giving  illustration  of  the  various  posi- 
tions referred  to  in  stage  terms,  such  as  R.L.,  etc.,  as 
the  amateur  is  generally  doubtful  whether  they  are  deter- 
mined from  the  view-point  of  the  actors  or  of  the  audience. 

Some  books  are  destined  to  live,  and  others  to  cause  a 
momentary  ripple  and  then  fade  away  into  well-merited 

oblivion,  and  we  cannot  feel  that  the 
"  Collecting  as  ^soxV  before  us  is  destined  to  take  its 
a  Pastime,"  by  ^^^^^  j^^  ^j^^  ranks  of  the  former  cate- 
Charles  Rowed  ^^^^,  j^j^.  R^^^gj  claims  to  have 
^    ^  ^  collected  for  a  pastime,  and  evidently 

he  has  found  it  a  most  pleasant  one. 
In  this  his  choice  of  a  title  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
but  one  is  quite  unable  to  say  the  same  in  praise  of  the 
contents  of  the  book,  which  are  often  put  down  in  a 
parlance  more  suited  to  a  "  cabman's  rest  "  than  for  an 
educated  public,  amongst  which  it  is  not  too  much  per- 
haps to  expect  the  average  collector  to  count  himself. 
Judged  from  the  standpoint  of  a  racy,  quasi-humorous 
chat  around  his  own  possessions,  it  may  afford  temporary 
pleasure  to  the  dilettante  whose  knowledge  is  but  a  thin 
veneer,  but  the  serious  collector  will  resent  the  coupling 
of  his  treasures  with  many  of  the  things  Mr.  Rowed  is 
pleased  to  say  of  them.  The  statement  on  page  7  that 
"Collecting  is  a  game  and  stealing  is  not  a  breach  of  the 
rules,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .,"  may  be  fneani  for  wit  ;  if  so,  it 
is  a  singularly  puny  effort,  and  a  great  mistake  to  repeat 
it.  Again,  collectors  like  "at  least  one  rival  whom  they 
may  out-do,"  is  another  instance  of  great  injustice  to 
collectors  of  a  high  type,  with  whom  one  is  pleased  to  5a>- 
it  has  been  one's  privilege  to  mi.x,  and  of  course  it  resolves 
itself  into  a  question  of  one's  associates  I  From  our  ex- 
perience we  have  formed  the  opinion  that  unselfishness, 
generosity  if  you  will,  in  passing  on  pieces  by  gift,  or  the 
opportunity  to  purchase,  are  far  more  often  the  attributes 
of  the  collector  than  the  desire  to  "out-do"  one's  fellow. 
Mr.  Rowed  expresses  lack  of  envy  for  those  "who  buy 
things  by  the  cart-load  in  one  afternoon,"  and  have  the 
goods  "kecked"  at  the  door  like  a  load  of  coal,  "and 
has  always  been  pleased  that  he  started  and  kept  on 
buying  his  finds  in  penny  numbers,"  but  at  pages  38  and 
39  he  tells  us  with  gusto  of  the  arrival  "in  two  filthy  dirty 
sacks  "  of  seventy  pewter  plates,  the  sacks  having  been 
"  borrowed  from  a  place  where  they  had  just  skinned  a 
dead  horse !  " 

.A.fter  this  vivid,  if  vulgar,  peroration,  one  is  prepared 


e\en  to  find  an  antique  defined  as  "The  Odamifino,"and 
illustrated  as  such  at  page  74,  Plate  .\X\T.,  a  piece 
which  once  more  is  associated  with  the  skins  of  dead 
animals,  for  the  proud  possessor  of  this  article  only 
secured  it  by  "going  over  the  top  of  about  10,000  rabbit- 
skins,  the  age  of  which  could  be  more  accurately  guessed 
by  their  odour  than  their  sealskin-like  appearance." 
Personally,  one  feels  one  is  glad  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  author  to  take  so  much  trouble  for  a  nineteenth- 
century  shaving-pot  which  the  average  collector  would 
have  considered  unworthy  of  purchase  even  in  congenial 
surroundings. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  from  Mr.  Rowed's  "literary" 
style  and  study  a  few  of  his  "facts,"  and  as  if  to  provide 
us  with  an  opening,  he  uses  these  words  at  page  79 ; 
"Tacking  brass  and  copper  on  to  many  other  specialities 
I  have  gone  in  for,  may  cause  the  remark  that,  had  I  con- 
fined myself  to  a  more  limited  sphere,  I  might  have  had 
a  finer  result  in  fewer  classes."  We  are  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy, and  might  carry  the  matter  further  and  say,  and 
wider  knowledge  too  ;  and  the  conclusion  one  arrives  at 
after  reading  the  book,  is  that  no  man  should  attempt  to 
write  dogmatically  on  many  subjects.  The  present-day 
cry  "specialise"  should  receive  added  impetus  from  the 
work  under  consideration.  To  take  a  few  items  at  ran- 
dom. Mr.  Rowed  astonishes  us  when  he  raises  once 
more  the  question  of  the  association  between  the  firm  of 
James  Dixon  &  Sons,  of  Sheffield,  and  the  pewter  indus- 
try, in  view  of  their  very  complete  statement  at  page  156 
of  The  Connoisseur  for  March,  1918,  w^here  they  state 
that  none  of  their  billheads,  dating  back  prior  to  1825, 
or  references  in  directories  or  other  sources,  make  any 
mention  of  pewter,  and  that  no  trace  of  their  ever  having 
been  connected  with  the  pewter  industry  can  be  found  in 
any  way.  One  had  hoped  that  by  their  statement  this 
spectre  had  been  laid  for  all  time. 

Again,  the  ecclesiastical  chest  illustrated  at  page  26, 
and  dated  c.  1600,  would,  from  the  type  of  the  panelling 
and  the  feet,  suggest  a  much  more  intimate  knowledge 
with  Queen  Anne  or  George  I.  than  with  the  latter  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  finally  we  join  issue  with  the 
author  on  a  question  of  weights  and  measures  when  he 
says  that  a  Scottish  pint,  tappit-hen  size,  held  two  quarts, 
a  chopin  a  quart,  and  a  mutchkin  a  pint  (all  imperial). 
Their  actual  imperial  capacities  are  li  quarts,  li  pints, 
and  3  gills  respectively.  One  can  but  express  extreme 
regret  that  Mr.  Rowed  has  even  temporarily  turned  his 
thoughts  from  his  pastime  to  embark  on  such  a  work. 
The  collection  of  his  treasures  may  have  been,  and  let 
us  hope  still  may  be,  a  pleasure  to  him,  but  his  evident 
superficial  knowledge  in  certain  "courses"  should  have 
barred  him  from  any  attempt  at  flight  into  the  realms  of 
literature. 
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Notes  on  Syon  House  Pictures 
By   C.  H.  Collins    BaKer 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  the  Syon  House  portrait 
of  Diirer's  father,  was  involved  in  the  cause  celcbre  ot 
the  NationalGallery  version  of  the  picture.  Champions 
broke  lances  for  and  against  the  authenticity  of  the  hotter, 
some  optimistic- 
al ly  upholding 
that  Diirer  him- 
self painted  the 
portrait  ac- 
quired for  the 
nation  in  1904 
from  Lord 
Northampton, 
others  as  dog- 
gedly maintain- 
ing that  the 
picture  was  the 
best  of  a  batch 
of  copies  from  a 
lost  original.* 
The  known 
versions  of  this 
portrait  of  the 
master's  father 
are,  or  were,  at 

1)  Frankfurt, 

21   Burghausen 

moved  from 


»  See  /■  //  , 
.Ifhi/hrttiit^  I''ei>- 
ruary  (itb,  1904 
(Mr.  Campbell 
Dodgson),  and 
7'/ie  H urlington 
Mai^azine,  vol.  v., 
pp.  431  ct  seq. , 
and  pp.  .570  cl  sa/. 
(Mr.C.J.Holme.s, 
Campbell  Dodg- 
son, and  others). 
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Munich),  (3)  the  National  Gallery,  (4)  Syon  House.  Into 
the  old  controversy  over  the  authenticity  of  (31  we  need 
not  now  go,  save  as  it  affects  the  Syon  portrait.  All  the 
controversialists  agreed  that  once  there  was  a  portrait  ot 

the  elder  Diirer, 
painted  by  his 
son  in  1497. 
This  picture,  or 
a  copy,  was 
presented  to 
Charles  I  .  , 
together  with 
1)  li  re  r's  self- 
portrait  (now  in 
.Vladrid),  by  the 
citizens  of 
Nuremberg  in 
1636.  Such  a 
picture  wascata- 
logued  as  by 
Uiirer  in  \'an 
d  e  r  D  o  o  r  t '  s 
inventory  ot 
Charles  I.'s  col- 
lection in  1637. 
.\  little  known 
artist  named 
Greenbu  ry  is 
generally  as- 
sumed to  have 
copied  this  work 
while  it  was  in 
Charles's  pos- 
session, and  it  is 
generally  as- 
sumed that  the 
Syon  version  is 
his  copy.  The 
National  Gal- 
lery version  is 


COrV  BY  GREEN  III  KV 
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inscribed,"  1497 

A  L  B  R  E  C  H  T 
T  H  V  R  E  R  D  E  R 
EI-TER  VND  ALT 

70  I  OR."  The 
Syon  picture 
has  a  curious 
difference,  "vi 
ID  aet"  taking 
the  place  of 

"VND  ALT."  An 

acute  observer 
noted  that  the 
crossbar  of  the  N 
in  the  National 
Gallery  inscrip- 
tion was  so 
illegible  that  one 
copying  the  wri- 
tingmighteasily 
make  VI  ID  of 
VND,  and  by  in- 
ferring that  the 
inscription  was 
composed  of 
Latin,  might 
take  the  next 
word  for  .\ET, 
as  the  Syon 
H  ouse  inscrip- 
tion runs.  This 
smart  piece  of 
detective  work 
led  to  the  gene- 
ral acceptance 
of  the  Syon  pic- 
ture as  a  copy 
from  the  Nation- 
al Gallery  ve  r- 
sion.  Whether 
the  latter  is  the 
picture  given  to 
Charles  I.  by 
Nurem  berg  in 
1636  is  not 
proved,   though 

it  tallies  so  closely  with  Van  der  Doort's  description  as 
to  make  this  probable.  If  we  take  it  that  this  really 
was  the  case,  we  can  assume  at  least  that  the  picture 
from  which  the  Syon  House  panel  was  copied  was  of 
German  workmanship.  Coming  now  to  the  Syon  picture, 
we  are  at  once  aware  of  its  difference  in  technique  from 
the  National  Gallery  original.  The  latter  is  dry  and 
primitive  in  its  impasto;  the  former  is  relatixely  fluent  and 
modern.  Whereas  the  painter  of  the  picture  at  Trafalgar 
Square  belonged  to  the  tradition  of  the  late  fifteenth  and 
early  sixteenth  centuries,  the  artist  who  copied  him  had 
been  trained  in  a  school  of  widely  different  practice.  In 
other  words,  the  difference  in  technique  between  these 
versions  is  the  difference  between  the  methods  of  IJiirer 
and  Van  Uyck.  Robert  Greenbury  (tl.  r.  1616-1650),  who 
is  generally  credited  with  the  Syon  picture,  is  almost  un- 
known. We  know  that  he  was  commissioned  by  Lord 
Arundel  to  make  copies,  and  that  for  him  he  copied 
Charles  L's  two  Durer  portraits — Uurer  the  Elder,  and 
the  great  master  himself  He  also  painted  William 
Waynflete  and  Bishop  Arthur  Lake,  and  a  work  illustra- 
ting the  cruelties  perpetuated  by  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna. 
Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  connoisseur  and  physician  to 
Charles  L's  court,  mentions  him,  with  the  easy  flattery 
of  that  time,  in  the  same  breath  as  Rubens  and  \'an  Dyck. 
Evelyn,  in  1664,  records  a  visit  to  New  College  and  a 
sight  of  a  Last  Supper  by  "one  Greenbury"  in  Mag- 
dalen Chapel,  on  blue  cloth  in  chiaroscuro.     Walpole, 
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and  presumably 
\'ertue,  knew 
nothing  of  him. 
His  Syon  House 
copy  of  the 
National  Gal- 
lery portrait  is, 
in  Mr.  Campbell 
Dodg  son's 
opinion,  the 
original  of 
Hollar's  etch- 
ing, made  in 
1644,  and 
formed  part  of 
the  Arundel 
collection.  As 
all  can  tell,  even 
fro  mare  pro- 
duction, it  is  a 
remarkably 
skilful  copy,  or 
rather  interpre- 
tation of  the 
original.  The 
other  versions — 
at  F  rankfiirt 
andBurghausen 
— not  necessari- 
ly copied  from 
the  National 
( ialleryportrait, 
are  earlier  in 
date  apparently. 
Comparing  the 
Syon  versi  o  n 
with  that  at 
Frank  fu  rt,  one 
sees  that  it  is 
more  suave  in 
char  act  er  and 
so  less  like  the 
Nation  a  1  Gal- 
1  ery  p  i  c  t  u  re. 
The  technique 
of  G  reenbury, 
a  man  who  was  trained  in  the  \'an  Dyck  tradition,  is 
necessarily  looser,  more  generalising  and  impressionistic 
than  that  of  the  original.  Greenbury,  for  example,  treats 
the  hair  in  a  soft  silky  mass,  where  the  author  of  the 
National  Gallery  picture  uses  a  drier  and  more  linear 
treatment.  This  highly  interesting  work  at  Syon  was 
exhibited  at  Manchester  in  1S57. 

Andreas  Solario  (<:.  1465-15151  is  not  represented  in 
England  in  his  late  or  Leonardesque  phase  better  than 
by  the  Syon  House  Salome.  Nor  is  there  anywhere  a 
picture  by  him  in  a  finer  condition.  Solario's  artistic  make- 
up is  interesting.  Probably  brought  up  in  the  old  tradition 
of  Milan,  he  went,  when  about  twenty-five,  to  Venice, 
where  he  was  attracted  by  the  novel  and  fascinating  art 
of  Antonello  da  Messina  (d.  1479}.  This  artist,  who  may 
or  may  not  have  journeyed  to  the  Netherlands,  was 
certainly  influenced  strongly  by  Flemish  painting,  and  in 
turn  passed  on  his  interest  to  the  \'enetian  school  as  a 
whole.  The  young  Milanese  Solario,  coming  to  X'enice 
in  1490,  received  the  impact  of  this  alien  style,  and  to  some 
extent  bore  its  impress  all  his  life.  When  he  returned 
home  in  1493,  full  of  this  \'eneto-Flemish  influence,  he 
found  that  another  and  yet  more  fascinating  spell  was 
working — the  magic  of  Leonardo.  Before  long  the  sus- 
ceptible Solario  succumbed  and  became  a  devotee.  The 
Syon  House  Sa/oOT(',  which  has  a  fine  signature,  "andre.\S 
DE  SOLARIO  K.,"  and  is  an  exact  replica  of  the  picture  in 
the  Oldenburg  Ciallery,  belongs  to  the  earlier  period  of 
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his  Leonardes- 

que  time  rather 

than  to  the  later, 

in  which  he  sank 

to  tedious  medi- 
ocrity.     In  this 

picture    there 

lingers  not  only 

the  fine  crafts 

manshipand  the 

clear  tone  he 

had    learned 

from   Antonel- 

lo's  art,  but  also 

a  flavour  of  the 

true  M  i  lanese 

spirit  which  he 

must  have  once 

shared  with 
Borgognone. 

The  painting  of 
Salome's  neck- 
lace and  the  rich 

embroidery  and 

encrustment  of 
her  ver  m  i  lion 

dress  is  in  its 
way  perfect,  and 
in  her  head  and 
that  of  the  dead 
Baptist  is  some- 
thing  of  the 
genuine  emo- 
tion of  Luini  be- 
fore he  too  was 
carried  off  his 
feet  by  Leon- 
ardo's influence. 
The  curious 
may  be  inter- 
ested to  know 
that  the  picture 
was  bought  "at 
Mr.  Rongent's  sale  for  ^13  2s.  6d.,'' apparently  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century. 

Anthonie  Falamedes  is  by  few  associated  with  the  type 
of  picture  reproduced.  We  know  him  best  as  the  painter 
of  convivial  parties  or  musical  gatherings,  pictures  of 
pronounced  tone  and  atmosphere,  somewhat  common  in 
character  and  almost  petty  in  design.  The  Portrait  oj 
a  Youth,  signed  and  dated  1634,  shows  him  in  a  new  light 
as  something  of  a  pioneer.  He  was  born  in  1601  at  Delft, 
where  he  was  trained  and  lived  virtually  all  his  life.  It 
would  be  imprudent  to  draw  rigid  lines  round  the  distinct 
schools  of  so  small  a  country  as  Holland,  in  which  you 
can  comfortably  touch  at  Delft,  The  Hague,  Leiden,  and 
Haarlem  before  breakfast.  We  cannot,  therefore,  posi- 
tively assert  that  Palamedes  in  Delft  was  unaware  of 
Rembrandt  at  Leiden  or  Franz  Hals  at  Haarlem.  Rem- 
brandt was  at  Leiden  from  1624  to  1631,  when  he  moved 
to  Amsterdam,  and  Hals  was  occupied  in  Haarlem  from 
about  161 1  till  his  death.  But  of  the  latter's  influence  in 
this  portrait  by  Palamedes  no  trace  appears,  nor  is  there 
in  it  any  cardinal  connection  with  the  young  Rembrandt's 
style.  Indeed,  we  may  more  reasonably  suppose  that  in 
1634  Rembrandt's  fame  was  too  slight  to  have  fluttered 
the  studios  at  Delft.  We  may,  therefore,  regard  this 
pleasantly  refined  and  sincere  portrait  as  characteristic 
of  a  school  and  a  painter  that  are  little  recognised,  in  this 
country  at  least.  The  nearest  parallel  to  this  sort  of  por- 
trait are  the  well-bred  little  paintings  of  Terborch,  who 
was  Palamedes'junior  by  sixteen  years.  In  general  colour 
this  picture  is  greyish,  with  brown  tones.  The  cloak  itself 
is  a  full  soft  grey,  and  the  lighting  is  the  suffused  light 
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of  eve  ry  day. 

Small  though 
this  link  be,  it  is 
strong  enough 
to  connect  this 
early  Delft 
painter  with  the 
two  great  fig- 
ures of  this 
school,  D  e 
Hooch  {b.  1629) 
and  \'  e  r  m  e  e  r 
{b.  1632).  For 
the  quality 
wherein  their 
pict u  res  differ 
from  all  other 
Dutch  painters 
of  that  da  y  is 
just  this  quality 
of  silvery  day- 
light. 

Especial  irr- 
terest  attaches 
to  the  S  y on 
portrait  of  Ed- 
ward VL,  paint- 
ed at  the  age  of 
a  little  over 
fourteen 
months.  Three 
versions  are 
known — one  at 
Hanover,  half- 
length,  his  left 
hand  holding  a 
rattle  and  rest- 
ing on  a  sill  ;  a 
replica,  in  Lord 
Yarboro  ugh's 
collection  ;  and 
the  third  at 
Syon.  The 
general  verdict  is  that  the  Hanover  example,  reproduced 
in  Knackfuss,  p.  138,  is  the  original,  painted  by  Holbem 
as  a  -New  Year's  gift  to  Henry  VIII.  in  1339;  and  that 
the  Yarborough,  illustrated  in  Chamberlain's  fine  Hol- 
bein, ii.,  p.  166,  and  Syon  versions  are  contemporary 
copies.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  last-named  is 
a  variation  on,  rather  than  a  copy  of,  the  first.  The  boy 
is  shown  full-length,  and  the  hands  are  quite  diflerently 
posed.  Indeed,  so  good  are  the  hands,  and  so  difterent 
from  those  of  the  Hanover  picture,  that  they  present  a 
certain  difficulty  in  the  way  of  classing  the  Syon  piece  as 
a  mere  copy.  An  alternative  view  would  be  that  the 
painter  of  the  Syon  portrait  had  access  to  a  variant  draw- 
mg  by  Holbein  himself,  giving  the  pose  of  the  hands  we 
have  before  us.  At  present,  in  view  of  the  repamted 
condition  of  the  picture,  nothing  more  definite  could  be 
said  responsibly.  Wornum  (p.  325)  went  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest that  because  the  boy  looks  younger  in  the  Syon  picture, 
therefore  it  is  the  first  version,  painted  for  January  1st, 
I  539.  But  as  it  seems  established  that  the  ultimate  basis 
of  all  three  pictures  is  the  drawing  at  Windsor  (Wolt- 
man,  326;  Wornum,  ii.,  i),  too  much  weight  must  not  be 
attributed  to  Wornum's  theory.  .X  point  we  may  note  on 
the  other  hand,  is  that  the  chalk  drawing  seen  beneath 
the  paint  in  the  Syon  portrait's  head  and  hands  is  good 
enough  to  support  the  view  that  the  picture  is  based 
on  a  cartoon  designed  by  Holbein.  This  picture  is 
one  of  the  three  oil  portraits  of  Edward  \T.  in  which, 
alone,  Holbein  is  concerned.  Three  drawings  of  the 
prince,  by  him,  exist  at  Windsor,  and  in  a  sketchbook 
at  Basle  is  a  drawing,  by  some  supposed  to  show  limi 
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seated  full-length,  on 
a  cushion. 

It  is  of  historical  in- 
terest that  the  New 
Year's  gift  portrait  of 
Edward,  whichever  it 
be,  immediately  suc- 
ceeded Holbein's  por- 
trait of  Christina  of 
Denmark,  widow  of 
Francesco  Sforza, 
Duke  of  Milan,  now 
in  the  National  collec- 
tion, w  h  o  w  a  s,  s  o  to 
speak,  on  probation  in 
Henry  VIII. 's  eyeasa 
possible  step  -  mother 
for  the  prince.  Hol- 
bein's ne.Kt  job  was  to 
make  another  likeness 
of  an  o  the  r  candidate 
for  this  risky  honour, 
and  in  .August,  1539, 
he  painted  the  Anne 
of  Cleves,  now  in  the 
Louvre.  Old  gossip 
ran  that  Henry  felt 
defrauded  by  this  like- 
ness when  he  came  to 
see  the  sitter.  Knack- 
fuss  maintains,  for  his 
part,  that  the  portrait 
is  by  no  means  flatter- 
ing, and  even  reflects 
the  ennui  of  the  artist. 
Our  recollection  of  the 
picture  inclines  us  to 
suppose  that  Holbein's 
eye  for  dignity  and 
beautiful  form  easily 
transcended  not  onlyi 
dubbed  his  bride  "a 
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the  coarse   flair  of  Henry,    who 
Flemish  mare,"  but  also  the  per- 
cipience  of  Herr  Knackfuss. 

Another  German  painter  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  represented  at  Syon  House.  This  is  the  re- 
cently identified  Conrad  Faber,  or  Conrad  von  Creuznach, 
who  wasworkingat  Frankfurt  between  1525  and  I552,\vhen 
he  seems  to  have  died.  Like  so  many  painters  of  that 
period,  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  Conrad  Faber 
passed  for  many  years  under  other  names.  Once  he  was 
identified  as  Melchior  Feselen,  who  died  in  153S.  Then, 
about  1896,  Baron  von  Marcuard  of  Florence  set  investi- 
gations on  foot  in  connection  with  a  portrait  of  Hans  von 
Schonitz  in  his  possession,  which  associated  the  painter 
of  Schonitz  with  the  painter  of  a  series  of  portraits  of  the 
Holzhausens  at  Frankfurt.  His  name  then  became  "The 
Master  of  the  Holzhausen  Portraits.''  But  these  portraits 
of  sixteenth- century  Holzhausens  include  some  signed 
"  C.  V.  C,"  which  was  by  Dr.  Heinz  Braune  of  Munich 
recognised  as  the  signature  of  Conrad  Faber,  sometimes 
called  "of  Creuznach. "  From  these  beginnings,  Dr.  Ma.\ 
Friedliinder  reconstructed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
oeuvre  of  this  artist.  Needless  to  say  that  the  new  per- 
sonality thus  established  has  been  speculative!)-  used  in 
certain  cases,  so  that  two  or  three  hands  apparently  are 
classed  together  under  Faber's  name.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  artist  is  sufficiently  various  in  his  indubitable  signed 
works  to  make  a  puzzling  study.  (Generally  speaking,  his 
work  is  of  two  distinct  kinds — one,  which  the  Syon  House 
Portrait  of  a  White-bearded  Man  well  represents  ;  the 
other,  which  the  Hans  von  Schonitz  at  Florence,  certain 
portraits  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Holzhausen 
family,  and  two  portraits  at  Dublin,  typify.  The  first  kind 
seems  softer  in  form  and  character,  and  considerably  less 


enterprising  in  design 
than  the  second,  which 
shows  distinct  individ- 
uality in  character  in- 
terpretation, an  inci- 
sive and  personal  habit 
of  drawing,  and  a  sort 
of  graceful  ease  and 
ornament  in  design. 
The  portrait  nearest 
the  Syon  House  exam- 
ple is  the  Portrait  of 
a  Hohhausen,  in  the 
Brussels  Gallery,  of 
which  a  copy  remains 
m  the  Holzhauzen  col- 
lection i  n  Frankfurt. 
A  third  portrait  of  this 
timbre  is  that  of  Ha- 
man  von  Holzhausen, 
who  died  in  1536  ;  and 
another  is  at  Berlin. 
Our  Syon  House  pic- 
ture used  to  pass  as  a 
portrait  of  Martin  Be- 
haim  (1459-1506).  the 
navigator  and  cosmo- 
grapher.  He,  how- 
ever, dying  at  forty- 
seven,  can  hardly  have 
presented  this  vener- 
able appearance,  nor 
did  he  live  long  enough 
to  affect  the  costume 
of  about  I  535.  The 
flesh-colour,  even  al- 
lowing for  old  varnish, 
is  noticeably  warm, 
almost  coppery;  the 
detail  painting  is  neat, 
though  not  delicate  ;  and  the  background,  with  its  winding 
road  and  craggy  hill,  is  most  characteristic.  Very  typical, 
too,  are  the  hands,  with  their  plump  modelling  and  rather 
nerveless  poise. 

The  other  class  of  Conrad  Faber  portrait  is  more 
masterly,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  "swagger"  in 
spirit  anda//«r<?.  .At  Dublin  are  three  portraits  assigned 
to  him,  two,  1  believe,  signed.  These  are  Katharina 
Knoblauchin  and  Hiiiirich  Knoblauch.  The  third,  of  an 
Unknoiun  Man,  looks  North  Italian,  and  without  sound 
evidence  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  from  the  same  hand 
as  the  others.  .-Xnother  portrait  assigned  to  Conrad  is 
that  of  Edzard  I.,  Count  of  East  Friesland,  of  which 
various  versions  are  known,  among  them  one  in  the 
National  Gallery  attributed  to  Cornelisz  of  Amsterdam, 
one  at  Oldenburg  similarly  ascribed,  and  one  at  Belvoir. 
Whether  they  really  be  by  Conrad  von  Creuznach  does 
not  seem  established,  prima  facie,  so  considerably  do 
they  differ  from  his  authenticated  pieces.  But,  with  a 
painter  so  little  known,  who  was  in  practice  for  at  least 
twenty-six  years,  and  who  by  the  clear  evidence  of  signed 
works  expressed  himself  in  surprisingly  different  ways, 
anything  like  dogmatism  would  be  highly  impolitic. 
The  most  characteristic  signed  examples  by  him  are 
Hans  von  Schonit:,  in  the  Marcuard  Collection,  Florence: 
Katharina  Knoblaucliin  and  Heimlich  Knoblauch,  at 
Dublin  ;  Margareta  von  Rein,  at  Dessau  ;  Anna  Vesten- 
dcrin  a.nA  fohann  Reys,  at  one  time  in  Messrs.  Colnaghi 
and  O bach's  possession  ;  and  among  others,  Gilbrccht 
von  Holzhausen  and  Anna  Ratzeburgerin,  in  the  Holz- 
hausen Collection,  Frankfurt.  Most  of  these  fall  close 
together  in  date,  between  1533  and  1540. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  be  in  England  a  more  pleasing  ex- 
ample of  Nattier's  graceful,  facile  art  than  the  Syon  House 
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Lord  Beaucliaiup. 
If  we  require  real- 
ism in  portraiture, 
or  disturbing 
penetration,  we 
certainly  shall  not 
make  Nattier  our 
favourite  painter. 
In  common  with 
virtually  all  his 
French  contem- 
poraries,  he 
played  up  to  the 
preference  of  his 
patrons.  His  first 
great  patron  was 
Louis  -XIV.  ;  his 
next  was  the 
Tsarina  Cathe- 
rine, whom  he 
painted  at  The 
Hague,  and  who 
passed  him  on  to 
Peter  the  Great. 
The  latter  temp- 
ted him  to  go  in 
his  train  to  Petro- 
grad,  but  this 
Nattier  withstood. 
At  last,  after  vari- 
ous adventures  on 
the  Bourse  in 
Paris,  where  he 
was  disastrously 
invohed  in  Law's 
famous  bubble — 
the  Mississippi 
scheme  —  our 
painter  settled 
down  as  painterto 
King  Louis  .W. 
For  thirty  years 
he  equably  turned 
out  portraits  of 
the  royalties 
and  courtiers, 
as  Dawn  —  as 
Silence,  Hebe, 
Flora,  or  what- 
ever mythologic 
or  heroic  cha- 
racter caught  his 
sitter's  fancy.  A 
life  spent  in  cater- 
ing for  vanity  is 
not  calculated  to 
produce  a  painter 
of  deep  percep- 
tion. But  Nattier 
at  his  best  had  an 
agreeable  knack  of  tinging  his  sitters  with  a  gentle  wist- 
fulness  which  aptly  chimed  with  their  sentiment. 

Whether  it  suited  English  taste  as  well  as  French  is 
not  certain,  but  we  can  hardly  belie\e  that  Lord  Beau- 
champ  or  his  friends  disliked  the  vision  of  himself  as 
Nattier  revealed  him.  Lord  Beauchamp  was  the  son  of 
.A.lgernon,  Earl  of  Hertford,  7th  Duke  of  Somerset. 
Born  in  1724,  he  died  at  Bologna  in  1744,  while  making 
the  grand  tour.  .K\  his  death  the  Percy  property  com- 
prised in  the  female  barony  passed  to  his  sister.  Lady 
Elizabeth  Seymour,  who  became  wife  of  Hugh,  ist  Duke 
of  Northumberland.  We  shall  not  be  wrong  in  surmi- 
sing that  this  charming  Nattier  portrait,  of  which  a  copy 
hangs  in  Alnwick  Castle,  was  painted  during  the  tour  which 
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ended  fatally  at 
Bologna.  It 
therefore  repre- 
sents the  mid- 
period  of  Xattier's 
prolific  popularity 
as  painter  to 
Louis  .\V.  Of  all 
his  women  por- 
traits, that  of 
jMadame  Sophie 
de  France,  at 
\'ersailles,  is  the 
one  to  which  we 
naturally  should 
point  as  represen- 
ting Nattier'sbest 
quaUties.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say 
that  the  Syon 
•  House  Lord 
Beauchamp  will 
serve  a  similar 
purpose  for  his 
portraits  of  men. 
It  may  just  be 
noted  here  that 
this  Lord  Beau- 
champ must  not 
be  confused  with 
the  other,  Francis 
.Seymour,  Baron 
Conway  of  Rag- 
ley,  born  1718, 
and  created  Vis- 
count Beauchamp 
in  1731,  who  be- 
came our  Ambas- 
sador in  Paris, 
and  died  in  1794. 
H  o  p  p  n  e  r 
I  1758  ?-i8io)  be- 
gan his  career  as 
anexhibiterat  the 
R  oyal  Academy 
in  17S0,  under  the 
powerful  patron- 
age of  the  Prince 
of  Wa  I  e  s.  In 
1 789  he  became 
his  official  painter, 
an.'X.R.A.in  1793, 
and  a  full  member 
two  years  later. 
He  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  a 
plagiarist  of  Rey- 
nolds's later  man- 
ner, but  in  view  of 
his  portrait  at 
Syon  House  of  LLugli.  jrd  Duke  oj  Northumberland,  and 
his  Sisters,  we  must  recognise  that  he  had  retained,  until 
1787  at  least,  a  pretty  and  original  taste  in  design  and  an 
individual  and  honest  sense  of  character.  We  doubt  if 
he  ever  produced  a  better  group.  The  important  figure 
in  this  group  is  the  little  boy — held  in  his  baby  chair  by 
a  devoted  sister — Hugh,  3rd  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
born  1785;  his  brother,  Algernon,  4th  Duke,  was  not 
born  till  1792.  The  baby's  age,  presumably  two  years 
or  so,  dates  the  portrait  about  17S7,  two  years  before 
Hoppner  became  official  painter  to  the  Prince,  and  si.x 
before  he  was  elected  A.  R.A.  We  have  here,  then,  an 
example  of  Hoppner's  early  phase,  when  severely  planned 
design,  clear,  straight  lines,  and  genuine  invention  still 
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THB    TEMPLE  .OF  JUPITEK:      PAN  HELLENl  l/i    RESTOREll 

engaged  his  attention.  The  simplicity  and  breadth  oi 
his  drapery  masses,  and  his  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
containing  contours  and  the  masses  and  spaces  contained, 
are  evident,  as,  too,  is  clear  his  interest  in  his  subject 
and  his  craft. 

A  different  type  of  Hoppner  is  the  doubtless  more 
popularly  attractive  Laiiy  Elizabeth  Percy,  the  daughter 
of  the  2nd  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  sister  of  the 
boy  in  the  portrait  just  described.  She  was  born  about 
1780,  and  died  unmarried  in  1820.  She  is  the  eldest 
child  in  the  group  of  children  discussed  already.  This 
type  of  Hoppner  is,  as  we  have  suggested,  more  beloved 
of  Bond  Street  than  is  the  earlier  and  less  character- 
istic kind.  In  date  this  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy  must 
come  some  ten  or  twelve  years  later  than  the  group. 
It  is  comparable  with  the  more  famous  Hoppner  ot 
Charlotte,  Lady  Ashbtirnham,  at  Alnwick,  painted  in 
1794- 

.A.  minor  British  painter,  but  yet  one  ot  respectable 
accomplishment,  is  well  represented  in  the  little  portrait 
of  Sir  Roger  Sheaffe,  signed  by  Mather  Brown.  This 
artist,  who,  by  the  way,  is  claimed  as  an  .^.merican  on 
account  of  his  birth  (c.  1763;  in  Massachusetts,  was  one 
of  Benjamin  West's  numerous  pupils  in  England.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  playmate  of  West's  and  Copley's 
children.  He  began  e.vhib'iting  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1782,  and  continued  till  his  death  in  1831.  Among 
his  earliest  exhibits  came  many  small  whole-lengths,  of 
the  type  of  the  portrait  reproduced,  presumably  painted 
c.  1790.  His  style  is  said  to  lie  between  West's  and 
Gilbert  Stuart's,  to  whom  his  works  are  occasionally 
assigned.  In  passing  we  must  note  that  the  influence 
of  the  great  English  painters  of  his  youth,  Reynolds, 
Romney,  and  Lawrence,  left  a  mark  on  him. 

The  officer  portrayed  was  a  compatriot,  if  not  fellow- 
townsman,  of  Brown.  Born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1763, 
the  year  usually  given  for  I5rown's  birth,   Sheafte  was  a 


BY    J.     .M.    W.    1  URNER 

L'eutenant-Colonel  in  the  49th'Foot  in  1798  ;,  he  served 
in  Holland,  on  the  Baltic,  and  in  Canada,  1802-13. 
His  chief  exploits  were  the  recapture  of  Queenstown  in 
1812  and  the  defence  of  Toronto,  1813.  He  was  created 
a  baronet  in  1813,  and  made  a  general  in  1838. 

We  must  close  on  two  other  English  pictures,  the  one 
Turner's  famous  Temple  of  Jupiter :  Panhellenius  Re- 
stored; the  other  by  one  Atkinson,  who  seems  otherwise 
unrecorded.  The  Turner,  which  was  worked  up  from 
a  sketch  by  Mr.  H.  Gaily  Knight,  and  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1816,  \?,,  par  excellence,  a  wonderful 
example  of  Turner's  skill  in  painting  exhibition  pictures. 
It  precedes  his  first  continental  trip  by  one  year,  and 
belongs  to  the  phase  of  his  art  better  known  by  Crossing 
the  Brook.  He  was  at  that  time  absorbed  in  rivalry  with 
his  venerated  predecessor,  Claude.  His  chosen  picture  to 
pit  against  his  master's  Embarkation  of  the  (Jueot  0/ 
Sheba,  his  Dido  building  Carthage  (which  with  another 
were  bequeathed  to  the  nation  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  hung  next  two  of  Claude's  masterpieces),  was 
painted  in  1S14.  Crossing  the  Brook  came  in  1815,  and 
The  Temple  of  Jupiter '\xi  1816.  It  fully  represents  the 
transitional  mood  in  which  Turner  found  himself,  a  mood, 
perhaps,  of  momentary  uncertainty,  inevitable  when  a 
man  reaches  the  end  of  an  avenue  and  is  a  little  at  a  loss 
where  now  to  turn.  These  two  pictures  represent  the 
ultimate  extent  to  which  Turner  could  safely  carry  the 
tradition  he  had  set  himself  to  develop.  Had  he  con- 
tinued to  work  that  particular  vein  much  lonL:er,  he  would 
have  been  working  an  exhausted  mine.  Turner,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  the  sort  that  ends  up  in  self-repetition, 
and  his  career  from  18 16  onwards  was  as  progressive  as 
it  had  been  between  that  date  and  his  mere  beginnings 
in  the  1790's.  The  Syon  House  picture  has  been  often 
exhibited — Royal  Academy  1S16;  B.I.,  i8i7and  1856 
and  the  Royal  Academy,  1906.  Another  version  now 
lost  sight  of  was  engraved  by  Pyne. 
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The  Japanese  Collection  of  Mr. 
Part  I. — Arms  and  Armour 

In  this  country  to-day,  there  are  few  Japanese 
collections,  finer  than  that  of  Mr.  W.  Harding  Smith. 
Xor  are  there  many  collectors,  more  generous  than  he  in 
the  matter  of  showing  their  treasures,  nor  yet  a  very  large 
number,  having  a  sounder  knowledge  than  his  concerning 
the  things  they  possess.      His  motley  gathering  is  rich. 


W.  Harding  Smith,  R.B.A. 
By  W.  G.  Blaikie  Murdoch 

especially  in  swords  and  kindred  objects,  indeed  illus- 
trating nearly  every  phase  of  art  in  Japan,  as  applied  to 
martial  equipment.  And  this  article  may  well  take  the 
form,  accordingly,  of  a  brief  chronicle  of  that  particular 
realm  of  art,  which  the  writer  has  had  signal  facilities  for 
studying  likewise  in  the  Military  and  Imperial  museums 


M^ 


No.   I. — TSUB.\  ( read I'iuifc from  left  to  rii^ltl )       _  (i)  Iron,  signed hy  Myo<hiii  Nobiiiyc.     Sixteenlh  eenliiry 

(2)  Iron,  signed  hy  Myoeliiii  Miinehani  and  A'alsiw.     Nineteenth  eentury  (3)  Iron,  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  eentury 

(4)  Shakiido,  u^ith  decorations  in  gold  (5)  Iron,  signed  hy  Hitotsnyanagi  Tomoyoshi 

(6)  Shakiido,  inlaid  with  shilniichi,  gold,  and  sih'er 
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No.    II. — B\.\D^S  ( read dou'invanis )  (i)  By  Masaiiiiiiii         (2)  By  Masaniune  of  Segaiiii  ( ,iicu  1S09 ) 

(3)  By  Fuji-wara  Takafsiigu  (4)   Inu-rihed.  ^'  Unietada  Mioju  of  Nishijin^  in  Yamashiro^  made  and  chased  this'^ 


at  Tokio,  and  in  the  shrine  of  Hachiman,  the  god  of  war, 
at  Kamakura.* 

Her  castles  are  Japan's  supreme  flight  in  her  entire 
art  :  the  sole  thing,  except  a  very  few  passages  in  her 
dramas  and  stories,  a  tiny  quota  of  her  early  kakemono, 
wherein  she  has  reached  a  beauty  of  an  epic  sort.  But 
after  her  castellated  architecture,  is  not  the  loveliest  of 
her  exploits  her  decoration  on  arms  and  armour  r  \.t\A 
she  has  practised  no  kind  of  art,  unless  woodcut,  wherein 
to  so  marked  an  extent  as  here  she  is  self-reliant,  innocent 
of  signs  of  debt  to  China,  the  Japanese  helmets  and  suits 
of  mail  being  in  fact  widely  dift'erent  from  those  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom. t  In  Japan  nowadays,  there  is  a  class 
of  antiquarians  selling  only  old  military  appurtenances, 
the  keenness  of  Japanese  interest  in  such  being  shown, 
besides,  by  the  existence  in  Tokio  of  a  club 
whose  raison  iVi'tre  is  their  study,  the  Token 
Kwai.  And  whereas  Japan  has  written  but 
little  about  the  building  of  those  wonderful 
castles,  she  has  long  had  a  copious  literature 
relating  to  swords  and  the  like. 

Tanki  Yoriaku,  or  "A  Single  Horseman," 
by  Murai  Daiyu  Masahiroi:'i729),  which  gives 
elaborate  counsel  as  to  the  use  of  each  part 
of  the  warrior's  gear,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
notable  books  of  its  kind,  and  was  popular 
almost  from  the  time  of  its  publication.  This 
volume  was  followed  by  Gunki  Ko,  or  "A 
Study  of  Arms"  (1737),  by  Aral  Hakuseki, 
who,  an  outstanding  politician  and  expert  in 
finance,  was  justly  counted  the  best  historian, 
and  greatest  scholar  in  general,  in  Japan  in  his  day,  and 
is  th?  more  interesting  because  he  was  the  first  Japanese 
to  write  on  Europe  and  on   Christianity. J       In  a   later 


*  Keen  students  of  Japanese  swords  should  collate  with  tliis 
article  Catalogue  des  Armures  Japonaises  des  16",  17=  et  18« 
Siecles,  composani  la  Collection  du  Dr.  Edouard  Mene.  Paris, 
I9I3.  hXsaJapaneseSword-Moimts  :  Descripti7'e  Catalogue  of  tin 
Collection  o/J.  C.  Hawkshaw,  by  Henri  L.  Joly.  London,  1910. 


\sQxV.,Manpo  /.ensho,  or  "AnAceount  of  Precious  Things" 
{\'l~6),  by  Kikumoto  Yoshiyasu,  a  fair  deal  of  space  is 
devoted  to  weapons  in  their  artistic  aspect.  But  by  far 
the  finest  thing  on  the  subject  is  Soken  Kisho,  or  "A 
Treatise  on  Swords"  i  1781),  by  Sankyo  An,  writing  under 
the  name  of  Inaba  Michitatsu.  Living  as  he  did  in 
Kyoto,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  this  author  must  have 
known  many  people  who  could  remember  Oishi,  the 
leader  of  the  "forty-seven  ronin,"  for  Oishi  was  resident 
in  Kyoto,  just  before  the  affair  which  gave  immortality 
to  himself  and  his  henchmen  (1702).  And  Sankyo  com- 
bined with  his  wide  technical  knowledge  of  armoury  a 
singular  sharpness  of  mind,  and  a  high  literary  gift,  show- 
ing himself  a  poet  in  many  of  the  flowery  phrases,  where- 
with he  uttered  his  most  refreshing  enthusiasm  about 
the  great  sword-artists.  A  book  of  interest 
issued  soon  after  his  work  is  Chiiko  Kacliu 
Seisakit/ien,  or  "The  Making  of  a  Medi.vval 
Nobleman's  \'assal  "  (1800),  by  Sakakibara 
Kozan.  Next  appeared  Kinko  Kantei Hike- 
tsic,  or  "Secrets  of  judging  Works  in  Gold" 
(1820),  by  Noda  Keimei,  who  gives  numerous 
particulars  for  aiding  the  identification  of 
things  by  various  fine  decorators  of  weapons. 
.•\nd  later  still  there  was  published  the  anony- 
mous Shukojisshu  Heiki  Token,  or  "Designs 
on  Arms"  (1821),  a  masterpiece  of  artistic 
typography,  its  pages  adorned  with  dainty 
little  woodcuts.  S 

Even    in  the   remote  times   prior  to  the 
advent  of  Buddhism,  in  the  mid-sixth  cen- 
tury— those  times  when  the  Mikados  had  a  genial  way 
of  speaking  of  their    dominions  as   "the  world" — the 


+  See  the  excellent  prints  in  Chinese  Clay  Figiircs,hy  Berthold 
Laufer,  published  for  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Chicago,  1914.  J  There  is  an  interesting  life  of  Hakuseki 

in  Japanese  Literature,  by  W.  G.  Aston.     London,  1910. 

§  Japanese  book-title?  are  commonly  marvels  of  contraction, 
and  the  above  renderings  are  at  best  only  approximative. 


— TVVIN- 
L.AN'CE    OF 
E    J.\P.\XESE 


The   fapaiiese   Collection  of  Mr.   If.  Hnrdiiig   Sinif/i 


No.   IV. — TSUBA  ( read  tivH-eJroiii  It//  to  right) 
■ti'ith  gold,  silver,  ami  copper  (4)   Iron 

(6)  Slialutdo,  inlaid  witli  gold 

children  of  Nippon  evinced  their  innate  talent  for  artistry 
in  arms;  and  so  early  as  the  first  century  A.D.  the 
shield-makers  of  Japan  were  formed  into  a  guild,  as  were 
the  bow-makers.*  Bows  in  those  days  were  made  of 
boxwood,  arrow-shafts  of  bamboo,  the  heads  being  of 
flint,  of  chert,  or  of  quartz,  occasionally  of  more  precious 
media  like  agate  or  obsidian.  It  is  likely  that  these  more 
precious  arrows  were 
held  to  possess  a 
miraculous  slaying- 
power,  just  as  in  Scot- 
land such  capacities 
were  long  ascribed  to 
the  silver  bullet,  tradi- 
tion holding  that  with 
a   missile  of  that  sort 

was Claverhouse  slain  ;  No.  \'. — mitsudomok 

and   among  the   pre- 
historic Japanese  arrows  there  are  a  few,  gracefully  carved 
into  the  form  of  a  leaf      But  more  beautiful  than  these 
things  are  sundry  stone-axes,  which  may  well  be  classed  as 
weapons,  besides  domestic  utensils,  for  primitive  man  was 


(i)   Iron.  scventCiiilli  eeiitiiry        (2)  Iron        (3)  Shakiido,  inlaid 
( 5 )  Sliihuiehi.  inlaid  with  gold,  siher,  sliahufo,  and  copper 


*   Referred  to  in  the  history  of  Japan  called  Xiliongi,  wliich 
was  completed  in  A.D  720. 


in  likeliliood  not  too  nice  in  his  choice  of  that  with  which 
he  enacted  the  part  of  Cain.  These  axes  are  oval  slabs, 
with  a  hole  virtually  in  the  centre  for  holding  the  wooden 
shaft,  the  decorations  consisting  in  lines  in  low  relief, 
running  from  the  central  hole  to  the  rim,  and  the  finest 
axes  thus  adorned  are  of  jasper.  There  have  been  found, 
too,  many  stone  clubs,  adroitly  chiselled  with  indenomi- 

nate  patterns;  likewise 
clay  plaques,  which, 
bearing  lineal  designs 
in  low  relief,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been 
worn  as  breastplates. 
Learning  to  cast 
bronze  in  moulds  of 
clay,  or  of  stone,  the 
Japanese  presently 
made  with  that  metal 
arrowheads,  swords,  and  lances,  often  fashioning  that 
lance  of  the  twin-bladed  kind,  which  was  to  be  wielded 
so  freely  in  the  wars  of  Japan  later  (No.  iii. ).  There  are 
extant  some  bronze  sword-hilts,  crowned  by  a  ring  en- 
closing an  essay  in  sculpture  in  the  round,  the  serpent  a 
popular  theme.  Hut  the  most  artistic  in  shape  of  the  very 
old  bronzes  are  check-pieces  for  the  bits  of  the  warriors' 
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hordes,  whose  harness 
it  was  also  usual  to 
adorn  with  bronze 
pendants,  some  with 
patterns  cut  through 
llie  metal.  Likewise, 
on  a  fe.v  early  bronze 
helmets,animal  studies 
are  incised.  And  the 
armourers  had  not  long 
known  the  use  of  iron, 
ere  they  came  to  make 
with  it  just  that  kind 
of  s  wo  rd  for  which 
Japan  was  long  after- 
wards to  be  famous, 
the  s  i  n  g  1  e  -  e  d  g  e  d 
blade,  with  a  slight 
curve  backwards, 
some  fine  mediiuval 
and  later  specimens  of 
this  blade  in  steel  be- 
ing ill  u  st  rat  ed  here 
(No.  ii.).  Moreover, 
they  frequently  fitted 
this  blade  with  precise- 
ly that  species  of  hand- 
g  uard,  the  fiat  plate 
called  /suda,  oval  or 
round,  which  was  ul- 
timately to  be,  of  all 
parts  of  martial  gear, 
the  one  receiving  the 
most  ambitious  deco- 
ration (Nos.  i.  audi  v.). 
The  primitive  armour- 
ers anticipated  this 


No.  VI.— IRON  HELMET,  inlaid 'ciMlh  bronze,  ivarini;  iiisiriplioii, 

^'Hadiiman  dni  Bosalsii " 

IRON  vizOR.  six'ned l>y  Yosliiniiilii  ( ciira  1521 ) 


decoration  b  y  giving 
the  tsuba  piercings  oi 
oblong  shape;  they 
would  sometimes 
crown  the  hilt  with 
an  iron  plate, 
standing  vertically, 
embellished  with 
sculpture  (ly'owr.-  and 
occasionally  these 
men  would  ornament 
the  iron  scabbard  with 
low  reliefs,  a  frequent 
device  in  such  work  , 
being  three  tusk -like 
objects  within  a  circle 
(No.  v.).  The  pre- 
historic Japanese  wore 
tusk- like  locket  s, 
known  as  magatama, 
or  curved  jewel,  the 
idea  being  that  the 
curved  nature  of  these 
things  gave  them  the 
power  of  keeping  evit 
spirits  away.*  And 
hence,  then,  the  device 
in  question,  which 
e  \'  e  r  re  m  a  i  n  e  d  a 
prime  favourite  for  re- 
liefs on  sword-sheaths, 
and  is  styled  tnilsu- 
domot\  mitsu  meaning 

*  Pre -historic  Japan . 
by  Neil  Gordon  Munro. 
^'okohanla,  1911. 


No.    Vn. — HELMET    CREST    OF    WOOD,    L.\CQUERED    .\ND    GILDED 
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No.   VIII. — SHORT  SWORDS  ( read  iimuinvards )  (i)  By  Musataki  'l\iiiioshi.    I.aiijtu-red scahhard,  sihxr 

mounts.      Dated  1835  (2)  Lacquered  scahhard,  silver  mounts.      Dated  1.W4  (3)  .Sword  fy  A'aiiesuke. 

Kozuka  and  ko^i^at.,  Ity  Jokasaj.      Lacquered  scahl>ard^  with  decorations  in  i^oid  (4)  .'sword,  by  Kiyomitsu, 

'L siiha  and  ineuuki,  l>y  .Mai;amusa.      Ot/ier  mounts  />y  .'^udaltide  (5)   By  Kiyomitsu.      Chased  iron  mounts 
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No.    IX. — (i)   KOCAI.  ///,■  uulpturc  slial;ndd.  t/ic  :;round coti/ier  (1)  kozl'Ka,  signed ty  Isnnecliika 
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three,  the  significance  of  (/ootiJi- 
indeterminate. 

There  was  some  bloodshed 
on  the  spread  of  Buddhism,  for 
the  votaries  of  Japan's  pristine 
faith,  Shinto,  tried  to  uphold  it 
by  force.  And  it  was  in  the 
course  of  these  wars  of  the 
creeds,  in  the  sixth  century, 
that  the  boxwood  bow  passed, 
its  place  taken  by  one  made  of 
several  bamboo  lathes,  en- 
closed in  textile,  lacquered 
black,  and  on  this  the  bow- 
makers  would  paint  little  figure- 
studies.  In  the  Nara  period 
(eighth  century)  and  in  the 
Heian  period  (from  the  ninth 
century  till  late  in  the  twelfth  i, 
the  court,  though  very  gay, 
was  eminently  refined.  It  was 
the  centre  of  literary  activity, 
respect  for  learning  being  a 
marked  trait  with  the  courtiers 
and  noblesse  in  general,  who, 
conversely,  had  no  great  es- 
teem for  military  prowess. 
Hut,  in  these  times,  the  Ainu  in 
the  north  were  troublesome 
repeatedly  ;  the  western  coasts 
of  J  apan  were  harried  cease- 
lessly by  Korean,  or  Chinese 
pirates;  and  the  suppression 
of  these  disturbances  brought 
into  existence  by  degrees  that 
distinct  soldier-class,  later  to  be 
known  as  the  samurai.  The 
Nara  and  Heian  warriors  wore 
suits  of  mail,  of  a  very  pliable 
kind,  each  part,  except  some- 
times the  shin -guards,  being 
made  of  small  strips  of  iron, 
woven  together  with  stout  cord  ; 
and  for  the  strips  forming  the 
cuirass,  and  those  covering  the 
shoulders,  cords  of  the  brightest 
hue  were  almost  always  used. 
The  iron  being  polished  to  a 
lacquer-like  black,  the  gay 
cords  had  an  ideal  repoussoir; 
and  this  particular  sort  of 
armour,  so  beautiful  by  virtue  of 
its  colour-harmony,  remained  the  stock  sort  in  Japan  till 
the  wearing  of  mail  ceased.  Also  the  soldiers  used  bright 
cords  for  tying  their  helmets  under  their  chins  (No.  vi.  , 
so  what  a  brave  display  of  colour  it  must  have  been — a 
lapanese  force  of  old,  marching  out  to  war! 

The  Kamakura  period  (from  late  in  the  twelfth  century 
to  the  mid-fourteenth)  was  a  time  of  deep  moment  for  the 
makers  of  arms.     Yoritomo,  appointed  Shogun  in  i  192, 
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No.   X. — .\RROWHEADS  Top  niiddlc, 

A'aburaya,  signed  by  Kunimaga.  Dated 

128S.  Top  left.,  inscribed  ''* Hachiman  dai 
Bosatsu."  Top  right,  signed  ''' Morimitsii.''^ 
Right,  second  from  foot,  signed  "  Nobniye.'' 
Centre,  at  foot,  signed  "  Su/cemichi" 


and   likewise  the]  Hojo  family, 
w  ho  were  the  de  facto  rulers 
from   1 1 99  to   1333,    gave  high 
legislative  posts  to  men  of  that 
military  class,   which  the  dis- 
turbances of  Heian   years  had 
brought  into  prominence.     And 
it  was  in  this  way  that  class 
became  quite  the  dominant  one, 
the  warriors  with   their  conse- 
quent new  pride  demanding  a 
new  splendour  in  their  accoutre- 
ments.    As  far  back  as  pre- 
Buddhist  ages,  renown  for  skill 
in  armoury  had  been  held   by 
the  Masuda  family,  and,  at  the 
dawn  of  the  Kamakura  period, 
Masuda  Munesuke  made  such 
fine  mail  that  the  name  Myochin 
was  conferred   on    him    by  the 
crown,*  iiiyo  meaning  exquisite, 
thin  precious.    Making  a  casque 
for  Yoritomo's  brother,   Yoshi- 
tsune,  Myochin  crowned  it  with 
a  sculpture  in    the  round  of  a 
pheasant  ;  and  thereafter  sculp- 
tural decorations  on  helmets 
quickly  gained  vogue,  some  of 
iron,  some  of  wood  gilded,  the 
dragon    being   a  much-Io\ed 
device,  and  a  vivacious  helmet- 
dragon  is  among  the  illustrations 
i  \o.   vii. ).     Coevally,   it  grew 
usual  for  men-at-arms  to  wear 
iron  vizors,  representing  in  very 
naturalistic  style  the  human  face 
( Xo.  vi.  ),and  it  was  in  these  days, 
shortly  after  Myochin's,   that 
Masamune  Okazaki  won  his  glit- 
tering fame  as  a  sword-forger. 
It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the 
sword  by  him  depicted  ( No.  ii. ,  i ), 
there  are  chisellings  on  the  upper 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  blade, 
and  presently  glyptic  adornment 
there   had   favour  with  many 
swordsmiths  besides  Masamune. 
By  this  time  it  had  grown 
customary  to  make  the  scabbard 
of  wood,  lacquered,  and  often 
decked   with   pictures   in  gold, 
also  to  enclose  the  haft  of  the 
sword  in  a  wooden  hilt,   commonly  girdled  with  strips  of 
silk  (No.  viii.  .      .-Vnd  now  swordsmiths  would  decorate 
with  chisellings  the  ias/iira.  or  metal  top  of  the  hilt,  the 
mcnuki,  or  protruding  ends  of  the  rivets,  making  fast  the 
haft  to  the  hilt,  and  \.\\^fu<:lii,  a  metal  ring  encircling  the 
hilt,  just  above  the  tsuha;  while  occasionally  they  would 

*  Societe  Franco-Japonaise  de  Paris.     Bulletin  II. 
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Xo.  XI. — KOZUKA  HANDLES  ( read  from  left  to  right,  then  dowiiwiirds,  then  from  left  to  right) 

(l)  Skihuiihi,  inlaid  -with  gold,  silver,  and  copper.     Sigtied  6y  A'vageii  (2)   Copper,  inlaid  with  silver,  shihuichi, 

and  gold  (3)  Pierced  ironviork,  with  gilt  sides  (4)  Shai-iido,  inlaid  with  gold,  silver,  and  copper 

(5)  Shakndo,  inlaid  with  silver  (6)  Iron,  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver 

(7)   Copper,  inlaid  with  silver.     Signed  hy  Minamoto  Scitan  (8)  Shihuichi,  inlaid  with  gold,  silver,  and  shaktido 

(9)  Shaluido,  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver 


ornament  the  kojiri,  or  metal 'boot  of  the  scabbard,  often 
too  the  metal  handles  of  the  kozuka  z.r\A:kogat,  the  former 
a  knife,  the  latter  a  skewer  1  No.  ix.).  These 
were  stuck,  one  on  either  side  of  the  sheath, 
beside  the  mouth;  they  could  be  drawn 
without  drawing  the  sword  itself,  the  tsuba 
having  two  piercings  to  admit  of  this.  And 
the  kogai  was  employed  for  planting  in  the 
corpse  of  a  distinguished  foeman,  so  that 
the  slayer  might  claim  due  glory  after  the 
fray ;  while  not  being  fastidious  in  his  do- 
mestic manners,  the  knight  would  likewise 
take  his  kogai  for  combing  his  hair,  as  the 
Soken  Kislw  e.xpressly  tells.  But  fine  as 
anything  wTOUght  in  Kamakura  days  were 
the  saddles,  of  «  ood  lacquered  red  or  black, 
many  carved,  many  painted  with  pictures 
in  gold  :  as  also  frequently  were  the  quivers, 
these  again  being  often  of  wood  lacquered 
black,  often  of  leather  stained  green.  And 
beautiful  were  the  arrowheads,  frequently 
chiselled  a  four  with  ideographs,  or  floral 
designs,  some  even  with  figure-studies.  In 
the  illustration  (No.  x. ),  the  big  arrow  at  the 
top,  superbly  sculptured  to  represent  a 
dragon,  belongs  to  the  kind  called  kaburaya, 


No.   XII.— 

SIGNALLING 

FAN,  as  used 
hy  Generals 


or  "turnip-shaped,"  arrows  of  which  sort  made  a  hum- 
ming noise  as  they  flew.  And  in  the  Gcinpei  Seisuki,  or 
"Records  of  Great  Peace,"  a  chronicle  writ- 
ten comparatively  soon  after  Yoritomo's  time, 
and  recounting  the  wars  waged  by  him,  there 
is  a  glowing  passage  which  tells  how,  at  the 
battle  of  Danoiira,  the  flight  of  myriads  of 
humming  arrows  must  have  been  heard, 
"  far  in  the  blue  vault  above,  far  down  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea.'' 

Witnessing  the  building  of  Japan's  grand- 
est castles,  the  .\shikaga  period  from  mid- 
fourteenth  century  to  late  in  the  sixteenth), 
saw  sword-artistry  flare  into  a  greater 
splendour  than  ever  before,  a  fresh  impetus 
to  fine  work  being  given  by  Yujo  Goto 
(1439-1512),  whose  handiwork  the  enthu- 
siastic Sankyo  compares  to  "the  lotus  in 
the  Fairy  Lake,  glistening  with  pearls  of 
dew.''  Hitherto  chisellings  on  sword- fittings 
ha<l  been  mostly  patterns,  whereas  Yujo  exe- 
cuted in  carving  pictures  drawn  for  him  by 
the  exquisite  painter,  Motonobu,  whose  sister 
he  married,  and  henceforth  endless  sword- 
sculptors  gave  their  skill  mainly  to  land- 
scape, gctire,  and  figure-studies.     In  Yujo's 
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clay,  the  descendants  of 
Myuchin  were  upholding 
their  family's  reputation 
inarmour-making,the  de- 
scendants of  Masamune 
were  forging  blades  rec- 
koned excellent  as  his 
(E.G.,  No.  ii.,  2j;  and  so 
too  the  glory  of  the  name 
of  Goto  was  maintained 
by  Yujo's  children,  even 
unto  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  generations. 
Numerous  other  families 
were  famous  for  sword- 
embellishment  through- 
out hundreds  of  years,  in 
which  families  children 
would  grow  up,  watching 
their  fathers  ply  the  art, 
then  essay  it  themselves 
ere  boyhood  was  far  ad- 
vanced ;  and  herein,  no 
doubt,  lay  the  secret, 
partly,  of  the  expertness 
the  artists  attained. 

Kinko  Kantei  Hikeiiu 
and  Manpo  Zensho  both 
give  especial  notice  to 
the  early  Goto  masters, 
and  it  was  in  their  time 
that  sword-decoration 
became  a  craft  dibtinct 
from  sword  -  smithery, 
although  a  few  sword- 
smiths  continued  them- 
selves to  make,  and 
decorate,  tsuba.  The 
early  Goto  artists  are 
credited  with  the  incep- 
tion of  nanako  :  that  is, 
raising  on  a  piece  of 
metal  seemingly  count- 
less dots,  regular  as  a 
mesh,  to  serve  as  back- 
ground for  a  sculpture 
in  higher  relief  than  the 
dots,  the  height  of  relief, 
as  generally  cut,  being 
moreover  markedly  in- 
creased by  the  e.xample 
of  the  Goto  artists.  Up 
to  their  time,  the  invari- 
able medium  for  sword- 
furniture  had  been  iron :  but  though  this  never  ceased  to 
be  widely  employed,  the  Goto  brought  into  wide  vogue 
the  lovely  black  metal,  skakudo  [C)j  per  cent,  of  copper, 
3  of  gold),  whose  introduction  was  followed  shortly  by 
that  of  the  metal  of  delicate  grey  hue,  shibuichi  (usually 
about  97  per  cent,  of  copper,  3  of  silver  ,  a  favourite  in 


No.    XIII. — w.\R  F.^NS  Left. — Iron,  inlaid  Willi  silver. 

Signed  hy  Ktinintitsn.      Right. — Iron,  inlaidivitli  silver  and  gold 


particular  for  kogai  and 
/(■o^«/I'rt  handles (Xo.  xi.  j. 
The  Goto  are  said  like- 
wise to  have  been  the 
fathers  of  inlaying  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  all 
these  developments 
naturally  caused  multi- 
plication of  the  tools 
worked  with,  some  250 
being  in  the  studio  of  the 
average  sword -sculptor 
ofthemid-Ashikagaage, 
or  later. 

Goto  Yujo,  his  son  and 
grandson,  sculptured 
only  the  smaller  mounts, 
like  kashira  and  menuki: 
but  the  fourth  Goto, 
Tokujo,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  tsuba.  "The 
sentiment  known  when 
white  sails  are  seen,  dis- 
persed on  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  ocean  " — 
that  is  what  was  brought 
to  the  receptive  mind  of 
Sankyo,  by  the  sight  ot 
Tokujo's  works,  and  it 
was  subsequent  to  this 
artist's  day  that  all  the 
finest  guards  were  fas- 
hioned, the  openwork 
sort  being  wrought  with 
outstanding  brilliance  in 
the  Ashikaga  period.  In 
this  period  there  were 
countless  sieges  of 
castles,  the  besieged 
being  wont  to  throw- 
javelins  down  on  the 
assailing  force,  which 
missiles,  like  the  arrows, 
were  commonly  sculp- 
tured 1!  /otir.  Coevally, 
there  was  much  decora- 
ting of  iron  stirrups 
with  silver  incrustation, 
similar  adornment  being 
given  freely  to  helmets, 
also  to  the  iron  fans 
which  the  warriors  car- 
ried for  signalling  pur- 
poses, generals  having  a 
pear-shaped  fan  (No.  xii. ),  lesser  officers  one  of  the  ordinary 
folding  species,  and  two  lovely  specimens  of  this  article 
are  reproduced  (No.  xiii.).  Moreover,  in  Ashikaga  years, 
there  was  occasional  forging  of  the  cuirass  in  a  single  piece, 
rendered  gorgeous  with  rc/o«w/sculpture,ofwhich  armour 
Chuko  Kachu  Sfisakuhen  speaks  disdainfully,  howe\er. 
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saying  it  was 
never   worn   by 
true  f  igh  t  e  rs, 
merelyby  fops.* 
Was  there 
ever  country, 
save  the  Celes- 
t  ial  Empire, 
giving  fine  artis- 
try to   cannon  ? 
Such   weapons 
were  used  by 
Hideyoshi.inhis 
wars  of  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth 
century,    his 
cannon  being  of 
bronze, and  they 
bear  infinitely 
graceful  floral 
reliefs.  The  use 
of   gunpowder 
liad  been  taught 
to  the  Japanese 
by  the  Christian 
missionaries 
from    Portugal, 
coming  to  Japan 
in    Hideyoshi's 
boyhood  ;    and 
in  the  silver  or 
brass    incrusta- 
tions on  the  bar- 
rels of  early  Japanese  muskets,  the  patterns  manifestly 
reflect  discipleship  of  Arab  art,  with  which  the  Portuguese 
new-comers   had  acquainted   their   Far   Eastern   pupils. 
Again,  in  some  helmets  of  the  close  of  the  si.\teenth  cen- 
tury, or  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  the  shapes  have  an 
indication  of  study  of  Iberian  morions,  an  example  of  such 
work  being  among  the  present  illustrations  (No.  xiv.); 
while  emulation  of  Dutch  mail  is  mirrored  by  the  forms 
of  some  other  casques,  for  it  was  very  soon  after  the  advent 
of  the   Portuguese  that  the  Dutch  commenced  trading 
operations  in  the  Land  of  Sunrise,  t    Nevertheless,  in  the 
Tokugawa  age  (1603-1869),  when  Japan's  hieratic  sculp- 
tors, and  architects,  grew  more  dependent  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time  on  Chinese  models,  on  the  whole  the  artists  in 
arms  and  armour  well  upheld  the  tradition  of  their  profes- 
sion, still  yielding  an  essentially  racial  or  idiosyncratic  art. 
Their  masterpieces  are  fully  as  fine  as  those  of  Ashikaga 
years,  and,   in  the  Tokugawa  age,   the  sword-sculptors 
more  frequently  than  hitherto  signed  their  works.* 

That  increase  of  wealth  with  the  trading  classes,  which 


No.    XIV. — HELMET, 
ran/:,  to  will  7'ittury  " 


*  For  some  account  of  Chuko  h'achu  Seisnkiiheii,  see  Transac- 
tions of  the  Japan  Society,  vol.  xi.,  p.  134,  ft  sfi/. 

+  There  was,  in  fact,  among  the  treasures  of  Dr.  l-'.doii.  MCnc,  a 
helmet  bya  member  ofllie  Myochin  house, with  an  inscription  stat 
ing.quitefrankly.thal  the  shape  had  been  copied  from  a  Dutch  one 

t  Those  interested  in  the  signatures  will  fnul  a  numlier  repro 
duced  in  L' .Irt  Japonais.  par  l.ouis  Ciouse  (I'aris,  N.i>.).  Or  see 
■/'//,■  A.  A'.  C.  of  Japanese  .Irl,  by  J.  V.  lilacUer  (London,  N.n.) 


was  among  the 
events  signali- 
sing the  dawn  01 
the  Tokugawa 
period,    made 
the   haughty 
samurai     more 
eager  than  ever 
for  elaborate 
arms,  lances  and 
saddles   at    this 
time  being  often 
inlaid  with  mo- 
ther -  of-  pearl. 
A  rare  sword  ar- 
tist of  the  i6oo's 
was  Umetada, 
who  sometimes 
put  on  his  tstiha 
a  tiny  chasing  ot 
a  plum-blossom 
{utile),  beneath 
which  he  cut  the 
ideograph  for 
tada,  that  is,  the 
sole  or  only. 
Andastheplum- 
blossom  is  in 
Japan  a  symbol 
of  spring,  being 
hence   greatly 
revered,  there 
was    doubtless 
in  this  quaint  signature  an  avowal  of  L'metada's  pride  in 
his  talent.     Contemporaneous  with  him  was  Somin,  who 
renounced  a  lucrative  post  as  sword-sculptor  to  the  Sho- 
gun,  because  he  felt  that  the  duties  involved  were  inimical 
to  truly  individual  art ;  and  a  famous  master  of  the  mid- 
eighteenth  century  was  Teruhide,  whose  "chiselling  has 
force  that  would  rend  a  rock,"says  Sankyo,  a  specimen  of 
this  virile  work  being  reproduced  (No.  iv.,  5\      In  Teru- 
hide's  day  there  grew  active  artists  who,  sculpturing  in  the 
style  of  the  Ukiyoc  woodcut  men,  tended  like  they  to  favour 
particularly  the  delineation  oftheYoshiwara  beauties.  For 
there  were  plenty  of  gay  young  samurai,  liking  adorn- 
ments of  this  sort  on  their  swords,  although  Western 
writers  persist   in  saying  that   the  taste  for  pictures  of 
courtesans  was  confined  to  the  crowd  :  the  buyers  of  the 
inexpensive  prints  by  L'tamaro,  or  Yeizan,  or  Toyokuni. 
Should  two  lovers  of  old  etchings  meet,  each  no  doubt 
would  exalt  some  favourite  etchers,  yet  it  is  nearly  in- 
conceivable that  either  would  moot  a  name  tmfamiliar 
to    his   interlocutor.      However,  should  there  chance  to 
meet  two  devotees  of  old  Japanese  swords,  it  is  almost 
certain  tliat  each  wotdd  speak  of  artists  quite  unknown 
to   the   other  connoisseur,    so  numerous  were  the  men 
justly  winning  renown  in  sword-decoration.     .-\nd   it  is 
likely,  even,  that  either  expert  would  refer  to  ways  of 
ornament  which  the  other  had  not  seen,  so  diverse  were 
those  ways  employed,  the  nineteenth  century  being  the 


////  iiisa-iption,  ".All  lii^htai  in  tin-  fuUi  arc  in  the  ^ront 
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No.   XV. — SWORDS  AND  SHE.^THS  (read  dmvmvardi)  (i)    Chased  hladt\  tlic  tsiilnt  and  hilt  oiiiaiiunh  of  silver 

(2)  Laeqtiered  sheath,  the  decorations  of  silver  (3)  Laequered  sheath,  with  iinniiils  in  I'old  and  silver 

(4)  Signed  hy  k'anesada  (eirea  ISOO).       Mounts  of  shihniehi  and  _:;old 


period  in  which  sword-artistry  reached  its  apogee,  in  this 
matter  of  diversity.  Still  using  iron  and  shakudo  freely, 
the  artists  of  the  1800's  would  sometimes  mal<e  the 
guard  itself  with  brass,  copper,  or  silver,  or  even  with 
gold.  They  would  combine  relief  with  the  most  intricate 
incrustation,  setting  a  whole  host  of  different  metals  in 
a  single  piece,  whereby  they  achieved  colour-harmonies 
rivalling  any  in  painting.  Indeed,  of  all  masters  of  the 
glyptic  art,  these  men  were  surely  those  who  best  handled 
polychrome  therein  ;  and  of  all  sculptors  essaying  land- 
scape, they  were  surely  those  who  came  nearest  com- 
peting with  the  great  landscapes  of  the  brush.  There 
comes  to  mind  a  guard,  showing  a  wild  scene,  with 
range  after  range  of  mountains,  and,  in  the  foreground, 
a  tigress,  whose  cubs  are  clambering  up  the  rocks 
towards  her,  this  masterpiece  being  fashioned  with  gold, 
with  silver,  and  with  iron,  the  artist's  name  Nobutoshi 
Kudo.  There  is  recalled,  too,  a  kashira,  made  of  rough- 
ened shakudi\  bearing  a  flower-piece,  the  stalks  of  the 
flowers  copper,  the  leaves  of  gold.  And  there  is  remem- 
bered with  yet  greater  joy  a  tsuba  of  highly  polished 
iron,  plum-trees  figured  on  it  with  incisions  of  varying 


depth,  the  actual  blossoms  simulated  with  a  greenish 
enamel  for  the  stamens,  a  greyish  enamel  for  the  petals. 
The  former  gem  is  by  Tokusei,  the  latter  by  Goto 
Mitsunobu,  another  scion  of  the  far-famed  house  who 
did  rare  work  in  the  nineteenth  century  being  Goto 
Ichijo,  and  a  bird  study  by  him  is  shown  here  (No.  xi.,  4). 
He  lived  to  see  the  revolution  of  1868,  which  swept 
away  the  practice  of  wearing  swords  in  the  streets.  But 
writing  to  the  master  at  this  epoch  of  endless  changes 
fur  Japan,  a  noted  politician,  Okubo  Toshimitsu,  assured 
him  that  his  works  would  never,  never  be  parted  with 
by  the  Okubo  house,  "  for  are  they  not  beautiful  enough 
to  move  the  gods  to  tears  ?"*.  .  .  .  Well,  this  imaginary 
weeping  would  be  far  from  foolish,  and  the  gods  may 
please  themselves  with  the  thought  that,  in  the  Celestial 
Empire  at  least,  the  cruelty  of  the  sword  was  atoned  for, 
in  some  degree,  by  the  genius  of  the  sword-artists. 


*  Japan  :  Her  History,  Arts  and  Literature,  by  Captain 
Urinkley  (Boston  and  tukio,  N.u. ).  This  book  also  gives 
some  translations  from  SiV:en  Kisho.  For  Okubo's  remark- 
able history,  see  Japan,  by  Sir  Edward  Reed  (London,  1880). 


The    Portraits  in  Line  of  Willem  Jacobsroon  Delff 
By  John  Mallett 


Ix  the  scholarly  and  suggestive  treatise  with 
which  1  >r.  1).  Franken  prefaces  his  catalogue  of  the 
engraved  works  of  Willem  Jacobszoon  Delff  (pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1872),  and  in  which  he 
vividly  sets  before  us  the  activities  and  aspirations  of 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries 
— whi  le  they 
were  still  strug- 
gling for  civil 
and  religious 
liberties,  and 
slowly  but  sure- 
ly emancipat- 
ing themselves 
from  the  thral- 
dom  of  the 
Spaniard — one 
gratifying  fact 
stand  s  con- 
spicuously 
forth,  viz.,  that 
the  years  which 
had  witnessed 
all  this  stress 
and  strain,  had 
also  witnessed 
an  unprece- 
dented com- 
mercial expan- 
sion which,  far 
from  im  peril- 
ling their  love 
of  art,  actually 
stimulated 
and  inspired 
a  naturally 
phlegmatic  but 
treedom-Iov- 
ing  folk  to  a 
more   practical 


application  of  its  possibilities,  a  more  generous  appre- 
ciation of  its  ideals. 

It  was  during  such  times  and  among  such  a  people, 
who,  like  the  Florentines  of  the  Renaissance,  seem 
to  have  acquired  both  the  capacity  for  achieving 
commercial  prosperity  and  the  power  of  enjoying  its 
advantages  in  a  sane  and  sensible  manner,  that  the 

engraver  who 
forms  the  sub- 
ject of  this  arti- 
cle first  saw  the 
light. 

The  young- 
est of  the  three 
sons  of  Jacob 
Delff— himself 
a  painter  of 
some  repute  at 
the  time — Wil- 
lem Jacobs- 
zoon was  born 
on  the  15th 
November, 
1580,  at  Delft, 
from  which  an- 
cient town  ill 
South  Holland 
the  family,  who 
appear  to  have 
been  both  soci- 
a  1 1 y  distin- 
guished and 
artistically 
inclined,  are 
said  to  have 
derived  their 
surname. 

With  his 
boyhood  thus 
spent  among 
art-lovers  and 
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artists — Cornells,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Jacob 
Delfif,  being  a  pupil  of  C.  van  Haarlem,  famous  for 
his  pictures  of  still-life,  and  being  himself  renowned 
for  a  beautiful  garland  of  fruit,  which  he  designed  and 
wrought  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  over  the  gates  of  his 
chateau  at  Ryswick ;  while  Rochus,  the  second  son, 
was,  like  his  father,  a  meritorious  painter  of  portraits 
— it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  youngest  of  the 
three  brothers  was  equally  actuated  by  a  love  of  art. 

His  first  essays  appear  to  have  been  in  portrait 
painting,  which  he  studied  under  his  father  with  such 
success  as  to  justify  him  undertaking  the  responsibili- 
ties of  matrimony.  C)bviously,  however,  his  taste  for 
engraving  was  innate,  and  in  1600,  being  then  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  engraved  and  signed  a  small  portrait 
of  the  magistrate,  C.  van  der  Goes,  after  a  design  by 
Hans  \\'ierix.  Between  1600  and  161 7,  being  busied 
with  oil-painting.  Delft'  only  published  a  few  unim- 
portant plates  at  irregular  intervals.  Yet  he  must  in 
the  interval  have  been  acquiring  greater  familiarity 
with  the  burin,  and  his  taste  and  faculties  for  engrav- 
ing must  have  been  gradually  ripening,  otherwise  he 
could  hardly  have  suddenly  blossomed  out  as  such  an 
accomplished  exponent  in  the  domain  of  picturesque 
portraiture.  In  the  year  16 18,  Delff  took  to  himself 
as  wife  Gertrude  Mierveld,  the  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated painter  of  that  name,  and  this  event  may  be 
said  to  mark  the  turning  point  in  his  career. 

Rich  both  by  inheritance  and  by  artistic  endow- 
ments, and  as  shrewd  and  sagacious  as  a  man  of  the 
world  as  he  was  capable  and  diligent  as  an  artist, 
Michael  Mierveld,  at  the  time  of  his  daughter's  mar- 
riage, had  already  achieved  an  almost  fabulous  success 
as  a  painter  of  portraits,  his  studio  being  patronised 
by  men  of  all  classes,  whose  features  were  sympathe- 
tically transferred  to  his  canvases  in  a  manner  which, 
we  are  assured,  was  as  gratifying  to  his  sitters  as  it  was 
profitable  to  the  artist. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  his  son-in  law,  at  Mier- 
veld's  in\  itation,  and  working  in  collaboration  with 
him,  had  reproduced  the  more  important  and  popular 
of  these  portraits,  in  a  series  of  plates  which  were  at 
once  unerringly  interpretative  and  admirably  imagina- 
tive, that  painter  and  engraver  may  be  said  to  have 
immortalised  one  another.  For  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive as  are  the  great  majority  of  the  portraits  engraved 
by  Delff — totalling,  as  they  do,  nearly  one  hundred — 
it  is  upon  those  which  he  engraved  after  Mierveld, 
some  fifty-five  in  all,  that  his  fame  must  ultimately 
rest ;  although  one  of  the  few  which  he  engraved  after 
Daniel  Mytens,  the  splendid  and  pathetic  portrait  of 
Charles  I.,  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England,  possesses  equal  claims  to  admiration. 

Of  these  fifty-five  portraits,  perhaps  a  score  or  so 


may  be  ignored  as  of  comparative  unimportance,  but 
those  that  remain  deserve  our  unstinted  praise.  For 
they  are  alluring  and  unforgettable  not  only  as  ex- 
amples of  the  painter's  genius  and  of  the  engraver's 
powers  of  interpretation,  but  as  historical  records  of 
absorbing  interest,  visualising  for  us  as  they  do  the 
personalities  of  those  who  were,  and  will  always  re- 
main, famous,  both  in  the  Low  Countries  and  through- 
out Europe,  for  the  parts  which  they  played  during 
an  epoch  when  events  of  incalculable  significance 
were  shaking  the  continent  to  its  very  foundations. 

Scanning  the  lineaments  of  these  famous  person- 
ages of  an  heroic  age,  one  cannot  fail  to  feel  how 
subtly,  yet  with  what  certainty  of  touch,  their  mental 
and  moral  characteristics,  as  well  as  their  physical 
attributes,  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  with 
what  consummate  skill  painter  and  engraver  have 
worked  together  to  this  end. 

Austerity  and  urbanity,  wisdom  and  courage,  seren- 
ity and  dignity — illuminated  occasionally  by  flashes 
of  grim  humour — are  all  in  evidence  to  allure  and 
fascinate,  and  to  bear  us  back  in  imagination  to  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  and  the  causes  for  which 
they  wrought  and  fought,  and  ultimately  triumphed. 

Dominated  and  encouraged  by  the  painter  from 
whose  canvases  he  engraved  the  finest  and  most 
famous  of  his  portraits,  and  with  each  succeeding 
plate  which  he  essayed  after  1618  showing  an  advance 
in  strength  and  fidelity,  Delff  may  be  said  to  have 
occupied  an  unique,  and  indeed  unrivalled,  position 
among  the  line-engravers  of  his  time. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  disciple  or  to 
have  followed  the  traditions  of  any  particular  school, 
and  although  MM.  Hubert  and  Rost,  in  \S\€\x Manuel 
des  Ciirieiix  et  des  Amateurs  de  I'Art  (published  at 
Zurich  in  1801),  state  that  "il  apprit  les  principes  de 
son  art  dans  la  maison  paternelle,"  this  statement  can 
hardly  apply  to  his  training  as  an  engraver — when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  his  father  and  brothers  were  painters, 
and  not  engravers — but  rather  to  the  tutorage  which  he 
received  at  home  as  "bon  peintre  de  portraits." 

Delff's  work  with  the  burin,  moreover,  shows  little 
affinity  to  any  of  the  contemporary  engravers  of  por- 
traits— among  whom  Schelte  A.  Bolswert  and  Jan 
Muller  were  perhaps  the  most  distinguished — and 
although  he  may  possibly  have  been  influenced  by  the 
best  plates  of  Hendrik  Goltzius,  who  died  in  16 16, 
and  who,  as  Mr.  A.  M.  Hind  points  out,  was  "  perhaps 
the  first  adequately  to  realise  the  capabilities  of  the 
graver  in  expressing  tone  and  surface  values,"  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Delff  abundantly  fulfilled  the 
functions  of  a  reproductive  engraver  by  adapting  his 
technique  to  that  of  his  model,   Mierveld,  even  as 
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Jonas   Suyderhoef  subsequently  ada[)ted  his  to  the 
brush-work  of  Franz  Hals  ;  and  with  equal  success. 

With  these  considerations  confronting  us,  we  shall 
be  wise  to  abandon  any  attempt  to  "classify"  Willem 


the  acknowledged  head  of  the  portrait  engravers  of 
the  rtign  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  unquestionable  and 
direct.  This,  I  think,  has  been  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated by  Mr.  Louis  R.  Metcalfe,  who,  in  an  article 


FREDERIC    HENRI,    FILS    DE    FREDERIC    V. 
BY    W.    J.    DELFF,    AFTER    MIERVELD 

Jacobszoon  Delff,  or  to  credit  any  of  his  predecessors 
or  contemporaries  with  having  specially  inspired  his 
handling  of  the  graver,  and  must  remain  satisfied  with 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Franken  when  he 
tells  us  that  "sacarrilrre  comme  graveur  commence 
pour  nous  aux  environs  de  1618  et  la  relation  plus 
intime  qu'il  eut  dans  cette  annee  et  peut-etre  plus-tot 
encore  avec  le  celebre  Mierveld,  I'a  peut-etre  decide 
a  s'adonner  entierement  a  I'art  ou  il  a  e.xcelle." 

But  if  it  be  not  possible  to  suggest  any  engraver 
who  so  influenced  Delflf  as  to  render  him  an  almost 
ideal  translator,  rather  than  an  able  reproducer,  of  his 
father-in-law's  portraits,  his  own  influence  upon  those 
who  followed,  and  particularly  upon  Robert  Nanteuil, 
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on  Delff  and  Mierveld  published  in  1913,  under  the- 
auspices  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  states  that  "the  resemblance  of  his  [Delff's]: 
best  work  to  that  of  the  French  master  is  to  be 
found  not  only  in  the  design  of  the  oval  border, 
the  lettering,  plain  background,  and  the  composition 
of  the  figure  in  the  oval,  with  nothing  but  a  deep 
graded  tone  behind  it ;  it  is  also  to  be  found  in 
the  maestria  with  which  the  features  are  drawn  and 
modelled." 

I  would  supplement  this  statement  by  observing 
that,  inasmuch  as  Delff  was  born  more  than  forty 
years  before  the  great  Frenchman,  and  that  the  short- 
stroke  or  "flick  "  system  which  Nanteuil  invented  and. 
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elaborated,  for  suggesting  with  greater  accuracy  and 
delicacy  the  texture  of  the  skin,  was  unknown  to  the 
Netherlander  (who  had  perforce  to  rely  for  his  results 
upon  the  purity  and  flexibility,  the  vigour  and  vitality 
of  his  line),  Delff's  modelling  of  his  faces  is  wholly 
admirable. 

As  illustrating  the  close  comradeship  which  existed 
between  Delff  and  his  father-in-law,  the  mutual  pride 
which  they  took  in  their  work,  and  the  value  which 
each  of  them  attached  to  keeping  their  portraits  "  up- 
to-date,"  Dr.  Franken  points  out  that,  whilst  on  the 
one  hand  Delff "  polissait  et  repolissait  sans  cesse  son 
travail,"  the  two,  working  apparently  in  concert,  even 
kept  pace  in  the  later  impressions  with  the  changes 
which  age  had  made  in  the  personages  represented 
by  them  !  Did  artistic  endeavour  and  commercial 
enterprise  ever  work  more  harmoniously  and  profitably 
together  ?  And  not  only  were  the  copper-plates  con- 
stantly retouched,  but  in  many  cases,  and  where  the 
popularity  of  the  subject  so  demanded,  they  were 
completely  re-engraved. 

The  portraits  were  indeed  in  such  demand  in  Hol- 
land during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  it  is  now  difificult  to  acquire  representative  im- 
pressions of  many  of  Delff's  finest  plates.  This  is  why 
his  portraits,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  brilliant  excep- 
tions, have  not  hitherto  received  in  England,  either 
from  collectors  or  in  the  sale-room,  that  recognition 
which  their  beauty  and  fidelity,  as  found  in  choice 
early  impressions  (such,  for  instance,  as  were  those 
presented  by  the  States  General  during  the  engraver's 


life-time  "to  functionaries  and  ambassadors  for  ser- 
vices rendered  "),  uni[uestionably  deserve. 

As  bearing  upon  this  point,  I  would  here  observe 
that,  of  the  ninety-four  portraits  engraved  by  Delff, 
Dr.  I'ranken,  in  his  catalogue,  records  fifty-one  in 
which  first  and  second  states  (and  in  some  few  cases 
third  and  fourth  states)  were  known  to  have  been  in 
existence. 

The  ten  portraits  which  have  been  chosen  to  illus- 
trate this  article,  and  all  of  which — save  that  of 
Charles  I. — are  after  Mierveld,  may  be  regarded  as 
typical  examples  both  of  Delff's  interpretative  powers 
and  of  the  brilliancy  with  which  he  has  given  expres- 
sion to  those  powers.  They  are,  indeed,  for  the  most 
part  so  intimate,  so  convincing,  that  it  is  difificult  to 
believe  them  to  be  reproductions  of  paintings  and 
not  engraved  from  the  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mierveld,  after  paint- 
ing the  original  canvas  from  which  Delff's  portrait  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  engraved  in  1626,  was 
offered,  but  declined,  an  appointment  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James  ;  and  that  for  engraving,  two  years  after, 
Mytens'  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  Delff  was  granted  the 
title  of  "  Engraver  to  the  King  of  England." 

Dftlff  died  on  the  nth  April,  1638,  a  year  before 
his  wife,  but  his  father-in-law  survived  him  by  three 
years. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  the  portrait  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  which  is  from  my  own  portfolio,  the  por- 
traits selected  are  from  a  series  of  choice  impressions 
that  form  part  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  Purnell  Purnell. 
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To  those  who  are  interested  in  drinlcing  vessels  of 
the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries, 
the  standing  cup  illustrated  is 
An  Interesting        ,vorthy  of  con  s  i  derat  i  on.      It   is 
Standing  Cup  .     .,       .        ,  ,     .u        i  .      j 

sumlar  in  shape  to  the  silver  stand- 
ing cups  of  the  (lothic  period,  the  bowl  portion  of  it 
being  made  of  the  famous  Vetro  di  Trina  or  reticu- 
lated glass,   whilst   the  stem  and  base  are  of  silver. 
The  bowl  measures  5  inches  across  the  diameter  at 
the  lip,  whilst  the  inside  depth  is  3^  inches.      En- 
graved on  the  spread  of  the  lower  section  of  the  stem 
is  a  wreath  encircling  an  EarJ's  coronet  with  the  letter 
"T  '■  underneath.     The  height  of  the  standing  cup  is 
8|    inches.     The   design 
and  workmanship  of  the 
stem  and    base  point  to 
it  being  sixteenth  century 
or  early  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,  whilst    the    Earl's 
coronet,  surrounded  by  a 
wreath,  would  suggest  that 
it  was  of  English  origin. 
The  glass  bowl  is  not  so 
easily  classified.   Vetro  di 
Trina    glass    was     made 
with  great  success  by  the 
Venetian    glass- workers 
during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,  but    though   it    was 
attempted    by    English 
craftsmen   at    that    time, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have 
attained  any  skill  in  the 
making   of   it,  and   their 
endeavours  in  that  direc- 
tion were  confined  mostly 
to  the  decoration  of  the 
stems  of  wine-glasses.    In 
all  probability,  the  bowl 
in  question  was  made  by 
one  of  the  Venetian  glass- 
workers  who  came   over 
to    practise   and    teach 
their  craft  in  this  country 
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at  that  time,  and  who  risked  the  pains  and  penalties 
thereby  incurred.  ISeing  an  early  piece,  the  glass  has 
some  imperfections  such  as  grains  of  sand  showing 
on  the  surface,  and  air-bubbles.  These  flaws  by  no 
means  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  piece  however, 
and  they  are  interesting  as  showing  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  early  glass-makers  had  to  contend. 
The  design  of  the  bowl  resembles  the  silver  standing 
cups  of  the  period.  It  is  probable  that  this  was 
meant  to  be  used  as  a  standing  cup,  and  graced  the 
table  of  some  nobleman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
would  bring  it  forth  on  rare  occasions,  when  it  would 
be    handed   round  for  the  company  to  admire  and 

drink  therefrom  some 
choice  wine  of  the  period. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  there 
are  no  marks  to  throw  a 
light  on  the  origin  of  this 
highly  interesting  piece. 
To  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
noisseur, it  bears  on  the 
face  of  it  the  stamp  of  its 
genuineness,  both  with 
regard  to  period  and 
workmanship  ;  only  one 
would  like  to  have  known 
whose  hands  fashioned 
the  beautiful  glass.  Who 
knows  but  tliat  it  may 
have  been  the  famous 
Giacomo  Verzelini,  who 
came  from  \'enice  and  set 
up  his  furnace  in  the 
Crutchetl  I'riars  in  1575. 

Slip  Bowl 

This  remarkable,  if  not 
unique,  slip  bowl,  of  which 
four  views  are  given,  be- 
longs to  the  collection  of 
■Mr.  J.  Henry  Griffith,  of 
Flas  Gwynfryn,  Lian- 
bedr,  R.S.O.,  Merioneth. 
Although    its    place    of 
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origin  is  not  certain,  it 
may  probably  prove 
to  be  Wrotham.  It, 
however,  came  from 
Devonshire  about  half 
a  century  ago,  but  its 
ownership  there  is  un- 
known. Giving  this 
interesting  piece  publi- 
city in  the  pages  of 
The  Connoisseur 
may  lead  to  its  definite 
identification.  The 
bowl,  which  is  of  excel- 
lent shape,  has  a  rim 
about  12  inches  in 
diameter  (it  is  a  (juarter 
of  an  inch  out  of  the 
true  circle).  From  the 
position  of  the  orna- 
ment, it  is  evident  that 
it  was  intended  to  be 
shown  in  an  inverted 
position  :  the  conven- 
tionalised goat  (?)  on 
the  base  also  points 
to  this  conclusion.  The 
clay  is  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  which  was  first 
covered  with  a  lightish 
brown  colouring,  and 
afterwards  immersed 
and  covered  with  a 
bright  straw  colour,  and 


then  subjected  to  the 
graffiato  process.     To- 
form  the  background, 
the  straw  slip  appears 
to  have  been  scraped 
off,    revealing    the 
brown  foundation. 
The  details  of  drawing 
have   been   treated    in 
like  manner.  The  glaze 
is    e>*ceptionally    good 
and  very  bright,  having 
a  metallic  tinge.     The 
glaze  on  the  rim  shows 
slight     blemishes, 
caused  by  the  inverted 
bowl  having  been  sup- 
ported,  when    in    the 
furnace,  by  two  or  three 
bits   of    shard,    which 
were  afterwards  broken, 
off.     The  crack  in  the 
side  was  caused  by  the 
bowl  being  left  too  long 
to  dry,  and  the  potter 
has     evidently    at- 
tempted  to   fill    it   up 
with    the    slip.       The 
form   of  the  ship  and 
ringing  ought  to  assist 
in  dating  the  bowl  ;  the 
wave  or  scroll  pattern 
on  the  hull  is  decidedly 
interesting.   The  some- 
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AN    AMERICAN    POWDER    HORN 

what  rudely  designed  royal  arms  will  be  a  source  of 
interest  to  those  who  make  a  study  of  heraldry. 

H.  St.  George  C.r.w. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  a  pre-Indepen- 
dence  American  powder  flask  is  particularly  interest- 
ing at  the  present  time,  when  the 

An  American  ,         ■  .  u        u  c   u^- 

_       .     „  American  Army  has  been  nghtme 

Powder  Horn  .        .        .  ' ,  s         & 

Side  by  side  with  us  and  our  Allies 

in  the   recent  great  world -war,  and  when  we   have 


lately  joined  hands  with  America  in  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
1776.  The  flask  is  made  of  buffalo  horn,  the  upper 
part  of  black  horn,  the  body  being  of  a  natural  rich 
brownish  colour  :  the  mounts  are  of  brass,  and  it  is  in 
perfect  preservation,  with  the  small  e.\ccption  of  the 
spring  thumb-piece  in  the  brass  nozzle,  by  means  of 
which  the  charge  of  powder  was  measured.  The  total 
length  of  the  horn  is  15  inches,  and  it  is  provided 
with  brass  rings,  by  which  it  could  be  slung  over  the 
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shoulder.  At  the  top  of  the  flask,  in  plain  letters,  in 
a  square  panel,  are  the  words,  a  map  of  amekk  a, 
and  at  the  bottom  is  a  bold  representation  of  the 
royal  arms,  and  its  supporters,  of  (Ireat  Britain.  In 
winding  lines  on  the  body  of  the  horn  are  incised  the 
names  of  rivers,  cities,  towns,  and  lakes,  commencing 
with  Montreal,  followed  by  Lakes  Ontario  and  the 
lOO  Viands,  with  some  well-drawn  shipping  ;  then 
comes  Niagara,  and  keeping  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  are  the  Jioyai  Blok  ffovs,  Fort  George,  Fort 
Edward,  Fort.Stanix,  Fort Henrik,  Sint  Jean,  Santiago, 
Albany,  Canada  Creek,  Wood  Creek,  etc.,  ending  up 
with  New  York,  which  city  is  represented  by  a  cluster 
of  churches  with  pointed  spires,  houses,  and  a  fortress, 
and  in  the  immediate  foreground  a  number  of  ships, 
the  whole  intended  to  picture  the  harbour  of  New 
\'ork,  while  on  the  bastion  of  the  fortress  floats  the 
British  flag.  The  various  forts  named  above  along 
the  river  are  indicated  by  square  buildings  with  bas- 
tions at  the  corners.  Close  to  the  picture  of  New 
York  is  a  sketch  figure  of  a  lanky  sportsman,  wearing 
knickerbockers,  who  is  armed  with  a  long  gun,  with 
which  he  is  aiming  at  a  stag.  The  animal  has  turned 
its  head  and  is  looking  with  evident  surprise  at  the 
man,  whose  dog  stands  in  a  threatening  attitude.  From 
the  fact  that  the  flask  is  ornamented  with  the  British 
flag  and  the  royal  arms,  it  is  evident  that  the  relic 
dates  back  to  a  period  prior  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  1776,  when,  by  oppressive  legislation 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  America  was  lost  to  this 
country. 

This  interesting  relic  came  into  my  possession  some 
forty  years  ago,  having  been  treasured  for  a  couple  of 
generations  before  by  an  old  family  in  Cambridgeshire. 
— \V.   B.    Redfern. 

The  good  folk  of  Ipswich  boast  the  possession  of 
many  old  buildings,  but  only  one  "  Ancient  House.'' 
It  would  be  idle  to  point  out  that 
this  erection  in  the  Buttermarket 
is  merely  middle-aged  by  com- 
parison with  other  dwellings  in  the  town.  To  Ipswich 
it  remains  "The  Ancient  Hou.se."  Certainly  the  place 
has  title  to  distinction.  Erected  in  1567  by  one  George 
Copping,  it  received  the  addition  of  a  remarkable 
pargetted  facade  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  fol- 
lowing century.  This  displays  the  royal  arms,  figures 
emblematic  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
together  with  sundry  mythological  groups,  amongst 
which  may  be  seen  the  shepherd  Meliboeus  in  a 
seventeenth-century  hat.  The  interior  retains  some 
interesting  fitted  furniture  dating  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  same  epoch,  and  a  loft,  called  the  chapel, 
remains  under  the  Tudor  arched  roof.    When  the  latter 


"  The  Ancient 
House,"  Ipswich 


was  discovered  accidentally  in  iSor,  its  floor  "was 
strewn  with  wooden  angels  and  such  figures  as  usually 
serve  to  decorate  a  Catholic  oratory."  The  local  lame 
of  Copping  was  eclipsed  by  the  occupancy  of  the  well- 
known  Sparrowe  family,  whence  arose  the  alternative 
appellation  of  "Sparrowe's  House."  An  old  tradition, 
representing  the  fugitive  Charles  as  having  hid  here 
after  the  debacle  at  Worcester,  obtained  such  credence 
as  to  be  embodied  in  a  romantic  novel  called  A  King's 
Ransom.  Although  the  legend  has  been  discounted 
in  so  far  as  the  Stuart  himself  is  concerned,  it  is 
only  fair  to  state  that  Mr.  Allan  Fea  believes  that 
Jane  Lane  and  her  brother  may  have  visited  the 
house  during  their  journey  to  the  East  Coast  and 
P'rance.  Miniatures  of  the  heroine  and  the  king  she 
saved  have  certainly  come  down  in  the  Sparrowe 
family. 

My  grandfather,  who  came  of  Suffolk  stock,  owned 
two  oval  portraits  of  ladies,  circa  Charles  I.,  once  the 
property  of  the  Sparrowes  :  but  a  more  definite  relic 
was  unearthed  a  few  years  since  whilst  turning  over  a 
mass  of  old  documents  which  had  long  lumbered  up 
a  safe.  Amongst  tliem  was  a  mortgage  between  Robert 
Lymber,  of  Ipswich,  merchant,  and  Robert  Sparrowe, 
of  the  same,  gent.,  dated  31st  July,  in  the  22nd  year 
of  "our  soueraigne  Lord  James  (I.).''  Provision  is 
made  therein  for  payments  to  take  place  "  att  or  in 
the  now  mansion  house  of  the  said  Robte.  Sparrowe, 
situate  in  the  parrishe  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Ipswich." — 
Criticus. 

The  popular  form  of  Tunbridge  Ware  is  so  well 

known  that   it    is   hardly  necessary  to    describe    it. 

Briefly   it    consists  of  a  veneer  or 
Old  Tunbridge        .     ,  j       r  1 

^^     ,  inlay   composed   ol    a  very  large 

number  of  small  cubes  of  different 

coloured   wood,   generally  arranged  in  conventional 

patterns,  similar  to  mosaic,  and  imposed  on  the  wood 

of  stamp,  glove  and  nicknack  boxes,  penholders,  etc. 

This  veneer  is  made  by  gluing  long,  thin  rectangular 

strips   of  coloured  wood    into  the  desired  pattern, 

forming  a  block  of  12  to  18  inches  deep.     Then  a 

very  large  number  of  thin  layers  are  sliced  off  this 

block,  each,  of  course,  showing  the  same  pattern,  and 

these  slices  are  used  for  the  veneering  of  the  articles. 

Though  the  original  industry  is  two  hundred  years 
old,  modern  times  have  brought  into  gradual  use 
machinery  which  does  much  that  in  former  days  was 
done  by  hand,  with  the  consequence  that  the  output 
is  far  too  large  to  give  the  ware  any  value  to  collectors, 
admitting  that  its  manufacture,  nowadays,  requires 
highly  skilled  workers. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  Tunbridge  Ware  to  which 
collectors  and   connoisseurs  might  wisely  turn   their 
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aitention,  viz., 
Old  Tunbridge 
Ware.  It  is  a 
w  are  with  a 
history.  The 
making  of  it 
has  been  car- 
ried on  in  one 
family  for  five 
generations.  A 
member  of  this 
family  named 
Russell  (grand- 
father of  three 
ladies  — t  h  e 
Misses  Wise — 
now  living  in 


TUNHRIDGE    WARE    1  EA-CADDY,    SHOWINC.    CANISTERS 


the  town)  invented  a  machine 
make  articles  of  fine  design  and 
style.  He  was  the  only 
man  who  did  this,  and 
after  his  death,  some 
sixty  years  ago,  no  more 
was  made.  The  articles 
he  manufactured  were 
not  relatively  many, 
owing  to  the  great  skill 
and  labour  required  and 
the  tine  finish  which 
Russell  put  into  his 
work.  He  lived  for  it 
in  a  quite  old-world 
fashion,  rather  than  to 
grow  rich  out  of  it. 
Russell  made  an  exhi- 
bition piece  of  this  ware 
for  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  185 1  ;  and  another  for  an 
declined  a  further  order  owi 
labour  involved.  For 
the  old  Duchess  of  Kent 
he  also  made  a  reading 
stand,  which  Queen  Vic- 
toria used  when  a  girl, 
and  several  pieces  for 
the  I'Vench  royal  family. 
I'or  his  wo  rk  he  used 
the  fur/, e  from  Tun- 
bridge Wells  Common, 
and  the  gardeners  at  the 
big  houses  round  used 
to  bring  him  any  cut- 
tings of  wood  which 
showed   fine   colour  or 


by  which  he  could 
finish  in  martjueterie 


grain  pattern. 
The  process 
of  polishing 
was  long  and 
tedious,  but  a 
most  beautiful 
article  resulted 
from  all  this 
labour.  There 
can  be  no  mis- 
taking pieces 
of  this  marque- 
terie-palt  ern 
Tunbridge 
Ware  as  made 
by  Russell,  for 
the  perfection 
The  other  day 


TEA-CAllDY    (open) 

American  Exhibition,  but 
ng  to  the  great  tinu-  and 


TEA-CADDY   (CLOSED) 


of  the  workmanship  is  its  trade-mark. 

a  tea-caddy,  as  we  should  call  it,  was  bought  for  eight 

guineas   by   Mrs.   Wise, 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  Mr. 
Russell's  daughter.    But 
dealers  tooare  beginning 
to  buy  up  any   pieces 
they  can  find   of  this 
particular    species    of 
Tunbridge  Ware,  and 
prices  are  likely  to  rise. 
The   machine  invented 
by  Russell  seems  to  have 
been  a  table  with  a  steel 
top  through  which  came 
a  very  fine  saw  worked  by 
a  treadle.    The  patterns 
were  made  of  ox-bone, 
being  the  only  bones 
from  which  big  enough 
which  to  cut  the  re(|uired 
laid  on  the  various  pieces 
of  wood  and  marked  on 
them  in  pencil,     'i'hen 
the   fine  saw  had  very 
carefully  to  be   fitted 
into  its  place,  a  thin 
varnish   being  used   for 
polishing.     In  the  cases 
of  boxes  where  the  sides 
were  covered,  this  curve 
was   made   not    by  cut- 
ting out  a  tliick  piece 
of  wood   to  the  shape, 
Init    by  carefully  bend- 
ing the  wood  with  hot 
damp  cloths. — C.  C. 


slips  could  be  made  out  of 
patterns.     These  were  then 
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Notes  and  Queries 

'[The  Editor  i>ivitcs  the  assistance  of  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  may  be  able  to  impart  the 

information  required  by  Correspondents^ 


Unujentifieu  Paintini;  (\o.  341). 
Sir, — The  owner  of  this  oil-painting  is  anxious  to  know 
■whom  it  represents.  It  came  to  him  from  Mexico,  I 
believe.  There  were,  originally,  other  figures  in  the 
background,  which  has  been  darkened  in  order  to  em- 
phasise the  form  of  the  person  represented.  Its  owner 
surmises  that  it  was  taken,  or  cut,  out  of  some  large 
painting.  Its  colouring  is  subtle  and  attractive,  in  low 
tones.  —  (Mrs.)  Eva  S.  Fenves  (California). 

Unihentikied  Portrait  (No.  342). 
Sir, — We  should  be  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers 
could  identify  the  subject  of  this  portrait.  It  measures 
27  in.  by  22  in.,  and  appears  to  date  from  the  last 
<)uarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  style  resembles 
that  of  Kneller.  — A.  M.  Claxton  &  SON. 

Unidentified  Painting  (No.  335),  June,  1920. 

Sir,  —  I  have  pleasure  in  telling  you  that  your  painting 
is  a  copy,  and  that  the  original  is  in  the  St.  Luke  Gallery 
in  Rome.  The  painting  is  from  the  hand  of  the  famous 
Dutch  painter,  Antony  van  Dyck  (1599-1O41),  and  is 
•called  The  Holy  Fami/y.^W.  J.  DE  Graaf  (Rotterdam). 

Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  337),  June,   1920. 

Sir,  —  I  presume  the  portrait  is  of  Prince  Maurits  ot 
Orange,  who  was  born  in  1567  (letatis  42  years  old, 
anno  1609).  He  was  a  son  of  William  of  Orange  (the 
Silent;,   and   Stadtholder,    as  his  father,  of  the  United 


Provinces.  I  regret  very  much  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
name  of  the  painter.  Apply  to  Dr.  W.  Martin,  Director 
of  the  Museum,  Mauritshuis,  in  the  Hague. — W.  J.  DE 
Graaf   (Rotterdam). 

[In  the  Museum  Boymans  at  Rotterdam  there  is  also  a 
portrait  of  Prince  Maurits,  painted  by  "van  Mierevelt." 
The  Prince  wears  a  cuirass,  which  was  presented  him  by 
the  States  General  after  the  battle  of  Nieuwpoort.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Schmidt  Degener,  Director  of  the  Museum, 
could  tell  you  more  about  it. — W.  J.  DE  Graaf.] 

Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  337),  June,  1920. 

Sir, — The  person  represented  is  Prince  Maurice  of 
Orange-Nassau,  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  who  lived  from 
1567  till  1625.  The  artist  is  the  Dutch  painter,  M.  Jzn. 
Mierevelt,  1 567-1641  (worked  at  the  Hague,  Delft  and 
Utrecht).  Portraits  of  Prince  Maurice  by  this  artist,  and 
copies  (mostly  done  by  his  pupils  after  these,  are  very 
numerous.  From  notes  in  my  possession,  I  see  that 
there  are,  or  ha\e  been,  many  portraits  of  Prince  Maurice 
in  English  collections.  I  quote ; — Duke  of  Portland  1  Wel- 
beck  Abbey),  ascribed  to  M.  Jzn.  M.  ;  Coll.  Bernal, 
London,  sold  March  5th,  1855  (four  portraits)  ;  Earl  of 
Cowper,  Panshanger,  copy  after  M.  J.  M.  ;  Hampton 
Court  (by  M.?i  ;  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Dalkeith  Palace, 
near  Edinburgh  (by  M.  .'  ;  Marquess  of  Lothian,  New- 
battle  Abbey,  near  Edinburgh  :  by  M.  ?  ;  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, The  Grove  (by  M.  ?i  ;  Sir  Charles  Robinson, 
London  (by  M.  .'1  ;  Earl  of  Cowper,  Panshanger  1  by 
M.  ?,). — JONKH.   van  Kinschot   'Leiden). 


(341)  unidentified  painting 
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IN  THE  SALE   ROOM 


Pictures  and 
Drawings 


Marked  depreciations  in  the  value  oi  certain  im- 
portant canvases  were  observed  when  the  late  Asher 
Wertheimer's  remaining  stock  was 
offered  at  Christie's  on  June  iSth. 
The  large  portrait  by  Reynolds  of 
Lady  Blake  as  "_/«»(),"  which  fetched  5,000  gns.  in  1912, 
went  for  as  little  as  ^1,050.  This  canvas,  which  measures 
93i  ^  574  '"■>  ^^'-is  exhibited  in  the  Academy  of  1769. 
Another  Rej'nolds,  a  likeness  of  CJiarles  William,  Lord 
Milsington,  afterwards  third  Earl  of  Portmore,  7i>Jic>i 
a  boy,  29  X  24J  in.,  suffered  a  less  depreciation,  realising 
^1,365,  as  against  the  1,950  gns.  paid  for  it  in  1913. 
Lawrence's  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Baring  and  t-do  children, 
78  X  78  in.,  which  was  worth  8,000  gns.  in  191 1,  now 
fell  for  ^3,255.  His  Miss  Capel,  afterwards  Lady  Cur- 
rington,  34I  x  26J  in.,  made  ^{^2,310.  The  portrait  by 
G.  Romney  of  Mrs.  Baldwin,  29^  x  24  in.,  which 
secured  3,100  gns.  at  the  Jardine  sale  of  1917,  was 
reduced  to  ^1,995  ;  whilst  Xattier's  Mvie.  Vicioire, 
32i  x  381  in.,  had  to  set  oft'  £<^<^~  los.  against  the 
2,100  gns.  bid  for  it  in  the  Murray-Scott  dispersal,  1913. 
As  a  perusal  of  these  pages  will  show,  a  large  number 
of  Raeburns  came  on  the  market,  one  of  which  at  least 
had  not  maintained  its  former  monetary  standard — Mrs. 
Andrew  Wood,  293  x  24  in.,  ^851  '3,200  gns.  191 1). 
Beechey's  Mrs.  Hall,  wife  of  Richard  Hall,  of  Copped 
Hall,  Totteridge,  1812,  355  X  274  in.,  had  only  ^241  los. 
to  place  against  its  1,020  gns.  of  seven  years  ago.  With 
the  exception  of  Russell's  pastel,  The  Favourite  Rabbit, 
i8j  x  23i  in.,  ^525,  the  remaining  items  of  interest 
were  all  in  oils.  One  of  the  first  of  the  latter  to  arouse 
competition  was  Tlie  Meeting  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca, 
by  C.  Fabritius,  565  x  70  in.,  on  which  the  hammer 
descended  at  ^1,522  los.  Shortly  afterwards,  77;^  0«/- 
skirts  of  a  Wood,  by  M.  Hobbema,  42  X  58  in.,  fetched 
^1,155.  A  pair  of  portraits  by  P.  Moreelse  of  a  Gentle- 
man and  a  Lady,  signed  with  initials  and  dated  1625, 
48  X  38  in.,  secured  ^1,890;  and  portraits  of  A  Young 
Man,  by  Parmigiano,  panel,  42  x  32i  in.,  ^315;  Mrs. 
Andrew  Wood,  29J  X  24  in.,  and  Sir  Philip  Ainslic 
{after  Reynolds),  91  x  58J  in.,  both  by  Raeburn,  £fii\ 
and  ^609  respectively  ;  o(  Charles,  2nd  Earl  of  Portmore, 
by  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  29J  x  24^  in.,  f.^x^;  of  the  Rev. 
Laurence  Sterne,  by  the  same,  29J  X  24J  in.,  ^(^546;  of 
Master  Henry  Ka«j;'//ar/,  by  the  same,  oval,  28  x  23Jin. , 
^241  103.,  and  of  John  Vansittart,  by  the  same, 
•29J  X  24j  in.,  £y2>  'os.  G.  Romney's  likeness  oi  George 
Talbot  Hatley  Foote,  29  x  24^  in.,  ^420,  was  followed 
by  /.offany's  portrait  of  Thos.  Gainsborough,  R.A., 
which  went  for  ^220  los.  Other  prices  were  ^336 
for  G.  Morland's  Shipwreck  on  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
57J  X  79  in.  ;  ^945  for  A.  \'an  ( )stade's  panel,  Interior 
4)f  a  Tavern,  signed  and  dated  1661,  loj  X  9  in.  ; 
,£315  for  F.  Snyders'  Larder  Scene,  65  X  99  in.  ;  and 
^546  for  .\.  Van  de  \'elde's  Shady  Pastures,  signed 
and  dated   1661,   20  x    i6.i  in.     Two   more  item>,   from 


difierent  ^ourcei,  which  came  up  on  the  same  day,  may 
be  briefly  noted  :—  Williavt  Jennens  Pearelh,  -when  a 
youth,  by  Hoppner,  29!  X  24J  in.,  ^997  los. ;  and 
Francis  Seymour  Conway,  1st  Marquess  of  Hertford, 
by  Gainsborough-Dupont,  50J  x  40  in.,  ^283  10s. 

Eleven  \'enetian  views  by  Canaletto  were  placed  on 
the  market  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  were  disposed 
of  at  Christie's  on  June  nth  for  ^7,717.  The  highest 
individual  figure  was  i;3,SS5,  bid  for  a  pair  of  The 
Marriage  of  the  Adriatic  and  A  Regatta  at  Venice  on 
March  4,  ifoo,  48 J  x  71 J  in.  Turning  to  the  draw- 
ings, the  late  Holbrook  Gaskell's  collection  embodied 
Harvesting  in  the  Highlands,  by  Sir  E.  Landseer, 
32i  X  68|  in.,  ^966;  Pembroke  Castle,  by  Turner 
("  England  and  Wales"  Series),  ii^  x  I7in.,  ^1,522  10s.; 
and  Bolton  Abbey,  by  P.  de  Wint,  30  x  40J  in.,  ^1,365. 
His  pictures  included  several  choice  canvases,  of  which 
the  following  may  be  selected  for  record  : — View  on  the 


Grand  Canal,  Venice,  by  R.  P.  Bonington,  28 


Wi  in., 


/i,26o;  On  the  Stour,  by  J.  Constable,  54  x  46  in., 
;/;i,995  ;  Caer  Cennen  Castle,  S.  Wales,  by  U.  Cox, 
1844,  2i7  X  3°^  in.,  /l,8go;  John  Taylor,  Esq.,  by 
T.  Gainsborough,  oval,  29  x  24  in.,  ^4,095  ;  Mrs. 
Huskisson,  by  J.  Hoppner,  292  X  24Jin.,  ^592  ;  Countess 
Felicia  Regina  Novosielska,  a  great  friend  of  the  artist, 
by  Angelica  Kauffman,  1791,  49  X  39^  in.,  /l,3i2  los.; 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Nicholas  de  la  Cherois  Crommelin, 
71  X  SSjin.,  by  Lawrence,  ^3,150;  Mrs.  Hands  and 
her  son,  by  the  same,  50  x  40  in.,  ^^273  los. ;  The  Bird's 
A'est  (Miss  Worsley),  by  Millais,  1887,  37^  x  31J  in., 
^945  ;    View   near    Tunbridge   Wells,   by  P.    Nasmyth, 

28  x  39  in.,  ^{^1,050;  Carisbrooke  Castle,  by  the  same, 
27  X  351  in.,  ^945;  Eugene  Aram  and  the  Scholar, 
by  Pettie,  36  x  5ii  in.,  ^630;  Mrs.  William  Graham, 
by  Raeburn,  2()\-  x  24I  in.,  ^1,155  ;  The  Misses  Hor- 
neck,  by  Reynolds,  26J  X  22A  in.,  £i,b2~  los. ;  and  Loch 
Fyne  and  Inverary  Castle,  by  Turner,  \b\  x  23^  in., 
^"1,155.  A  panel  by  Turner  of  Old  Margate  Pier, 
\o\  X  i5f  in.,  made  ^2, 100,  and  another  by  Stark,  of  a 
Landscape  near  No7-wich,  \\\  y.  15J  in.,  ^^231.  Mention 
of  the  miscellaneous  properties  which  succeeded  these  on 
the  easel  must  be  condensed  to  a  bare  mention  of  three 
pastels  by  Russell,  their  aggregated  value  amounting  to 
£%b\  ;  and  to  such  pictures  as  Raeburn's  Dr.  John 
Playfair,  48J  x  39*  in.,  /714;  his  Z>r.  Benjamin  Bell, 
35  x  27i  in.;  to  his  George  Bell,  M.D.,  29}  x  24*  in., 
^399;  to  \\\%  James  Hamilton,  M.D.,  29A  x  24*  in., 
£294  ;  to  Gainsborough's  Miss  Anna  Gisborne, 
ic)\  X  24^  in.,  ^399;  to  T.  Hudson's  pair  of  William 
Bayfield,  of  Dedham,  and  Penelope,  his  wife,  49!  x  3SJin., 
^430  ;   and   to    Y.    Cotes's   Portrait   of  a    Gentleman, 

29  X  24J  in.,  ^483-  Mr.  G.  W.  Murray's  Portrait  of 
The  Hon.  Henry Erskine,  48  X  39  in.,  secured  ^577  los. ; 
whilst  his  Lord  Erskine,  from  the  brush  of  Prince  Hoare, 
29i  X  24J  in.,  went  for  ^273.  Captain  Alston  Roberts- 
West's    painting    of    Heraclitus    and    Democritus,    by 
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Rembrandt,  43  X  54J  in.,  netted  ^5,040.  To  the  already 
lengthy  list  of  Raeburns  sold  during  June  must  be  added 
two  belonging  ti)  Sir  W.Gordon  Gumming  : — Eliza  Maria^ 
Lady  Gordon  Cummino^  181 7  ("the  handsomest  female 
picture  I  have  yet  painted "^  2,},\  x  26  in.,  ;£i,47o; 
and  Henry  Mackenzie — "  Mf  A'orthetn  Addison," 
29JX  24J  in.,  £y7^.  From  another  property,  a  panel  by 
Jan  Steen  of  ^  Rustic  Feast,  17  x  265  in.,  fetched  .^966. 
On  other  occasions  a  picture  of  a  Ruined  Arcliwny 
with  figures  on  horseback,  by  H.  Robert,  2Si  X  12,\  in., 
made  ^840  at  King  Street  ;  and  drawings  by  Turner, 
Whitehaven,  12  x  18  in.,  ^787  los. ,  -axiA  Ehrenbreitsiein, 
iij  X  18  in.,  ^1,207  los.  ;  and  by  1'.  de  Wint,  Cookhain, 
14J  X  29  in.,  ^{^283  IDS.  ;  On  the  Thames,  I4i  X  29  in., 
^357,  and  River  Scene,  loi  X  gj  in.,  /173  5s.  The 
third  portion  of  the  Viscountess  Wolseley's  collection, 
which  comprised  pictures,  was  offered  by  Puttick  and 
Simpson  on  June  16th.  It  was  followed  by  some 
works  by  Henry  Moore,  emanating  from  the  property 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  Linton  Boyle.  A  Calm  at  Sea, 
36  X  54  in.,  made  ^136  los.,  and  The  Shore  at  Scheven- 
itig,  water-colour,  23^  X  39  in.,  £c)C)  15s.  Robinson, 
Harding  and  Fisher  sold  a  panel.  Take  Care  of  Baby, 
I  Si  X  I5j  in.,  for  ^283  los.  ;  A  River  Scene,  by  W. 
Muller,  for  ^120  15s.  ;  and  Horses  at  a  Pond,  by  J. 
Veyvassat,  for  ^105,  at  Willis's  Rooms.  Foster,  of  Pall 
Mall,  obtained  120  gns.  for  a  Vieiu  on  the  Thames,  by 
S.  Scott,  14  X  40  in.  ;  220  gns.  for  A  Convivial  Party, 
Flemish  school,  panel,  2i}>  ^  47  '■''•:  82  gns.  for  A  Coast 
Scene,  by  Van  Goyen,  panel,  iji  x  25  in.  ;  and  72  gns. 
for  A  Vase  of  Flowers,  by  A.  A.  Siichtelen,  signed  and 
dated  1675,  25  x  20  in.  When  auctioning  the  pictures 
at  Ravensworth  Castle,  Gateshead,  Messrs.  Anderson 
and  Garland  received  a  bid  of  _£io, 500  for  The  Baptism 
of  the  Eunuch,   by  Rembrandt. 


Coins,  Medals,  etc. 


Numerous  attractive  lots  have  passed  through  Messrs. 
Glendining's  hands  lately.  During  June,  a  gold  medallion 
of  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  by 
Leberecht  (7  oz.  12  dwts. ),  netted 
£So;  a  William  III.  5-guinea  piece,  1699,  edge  un- 
DECIMO,  ^11  ;  an  officer's  gold  medal  for  Talavera, 
1809  (Lt.-Col.  Duckworth,  who  fell  at  Albuera),  £b\; 
a  silver  medal  for  the  defence  of  Gibraltar,  1783,  ^5; 
Military  General  Service  Medal,  one  bar — Corunna,  £()\ 
Naval  ditto,  one  bar — Eurotas,  25th  February,  1S14, 
£i)  IDS.  ;  and  Army  of  India,  one  bar — Nagpore,  ^11. 
.■\n  English  18th-century  lead  figure  of  Pomona,  48  in. 
high,  on  stone  pedestal,  realised  .£126  at  Christie's. 

Messrs.  Sothebv  continue  to  obtain  e.xcellent  prices 
for  old  glass.  ^170  was  bid  for  a  rare  Jacobite  glass 
(6  in.  high),  engraved  with  a  portrait  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  similar 
to  one  described  by  Hartshorne  (p.  360)  in  regard  to 
emblems,  but  with  a  different  stem  and  twist.  Two  other 
examples  of  like  character  made  £il^  and  ^100  respec- 
tively, yet  another,  similar  but  slightly  smaller,  brought 
in  ^175  ;  but  as  much  as  ^200  was  given  for  a  drawn 
glass,  7  in.  high,  with  a  double  air-twist  stem  and  bell 
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bowl,  engraved  with  the  rose,  oak  leaf,  and  "Reddite 
Cujus  est  Cuique  Suum,"  which  is  a  hitherto  unrecorded 
inscription. 

Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson  dispersed  the  second 
portion  of  the  Dowager  Viscountess  Wolseley's  collection 
on  June  4th.  It  was  marked  by  the 
preponderance  of  walnut  furniture  of  the 
William  and  .Mary  period,  some  of  the  pieces  having 
been  illustrated  in  Macquoid's  English  Furniture. 
The  chest  of  five  drawers  illustrated  therein  (p.  211) 
netted  ^81  i8s.  ;  and  the  bookcase,  69  in.  wide,  94  in. 
high,  also  illustrated,  ^231.  A  beautiful  tall  clock  by 
Richard  Colston,  in  marqueterie  case,  surmounted  by  a 
figure  of  Hercules,  106  in.  high,  fell  for  ^94  los.  ;  a 
marqueterie  chest  of  four  drawers,  36J  in.  wide,  ^87  16s.; 
and  a  corner  cupboard,  with  doors  having  shaped  glass 
panels,  45  in.  wide,  ^115  los.  A  walnut  table,  Dutch, 
17th  century,  66  in.  wide,  realised  .^136  los.  ;  and  a  pair 
of  William  and  Mary  oak  chairs,  ^'94  los.  Charles  II. 
furniture  included  a  marqueterie  table  figured  by  Mac- 
quoid  Age  of  Walnut,  p.  39),  £11,4  2s.  ;  a  walnut  marque- 
terie table,  34i  in.  wide,  ^89  5s.  ;  and  marqueterie  chests 
of  five  drawers,  £^2  los.  and  ^65  2s.  apiece  ;  whilst  on 
June  1 2th,  an  old  English  mirror  in  the  style  of  Daniel 
Marot,  77  X  48  in.,  totalled  £-\o. 

A  Charles  II.  day-bed  of  unusually  fine  design,  6  ft. 
long,  made  ^195  at  Sotheby's.  At  Robinson,  Harding 
and  Fisher's,  a  Louis  XV.  small  parqueterie  commode, 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette,  fell  for 
-95  gws.  ;  and  a  pair  of  Louis  X\'.  inlaid  tulip  and  rose- 
wood encoigneurs,  stamped  "A.  P.  Jacob,"  280  gns. 
A  successful  sale  at  Denham  Place,  Bucks.,  when  a 
pair  of  Adam  console  tables  and  mirrors  fetched  ^{^1,092;. 
an  early  iSth-century  pier-glass,  .^687  15s.  ;  a  set  of 
12  Charles  II.  chairs,  ^336  :  walnut  suites  of  Jacobean 
(5  pieces),  ^483,  and  a  William  and  Mary  period 
(5  pieces),  ^1,102  los.,  was  held  by  Messrs.  Knight,. 
Frank  and  Rutley,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Buckland 
and  Sons ;  whilst  the  former  firm  dispersed  the  contents 
of  Paxton  Park,  St.  Neots,  and  West  House,  Campden 
Hill,  to  good  advantage. 

Chippendale  mahogany  has  been  fetching  ^726  for 
a  dining  table,  16  ft.  long,  and  ^525  for  six  chairs  on 
cabriole  legs,  at  Christie's  ;  whilst  in  June  the  Duke  of 
Leeds'  fine  suite  of  green  walnut,  comprising  a  dozen 
pieces,  netted  £'i,o^^  ;  a  pair  of  William  III.  walnut 
armchairs  (Macquoid,  ii.,  p.  113),  .£819;  a  suite  of  walnut 
furniture  {ib.,  pp.  75,  114),  ^2,835  ;  and  two  settees  iib., 
Plate  \'I.  and  p.  76),  ^1,806  and  ^1,596.  A  day- 
bed,  en  suite  with  the  last  mentioned,  made  £\,ib');  a 
(jueen  Anne  red  lacquer  cabinet,  ^2,331  ;  and  six- 
X-shaped  chairs,  lacquered  red  and  gold,  ^1,680. 
French  furniture  provided  food  for  contest  in  the  late 
Edwin  Arnold's  collection.  A  Louis  X\T.  commode, 
58  in.  wide,  stamped  "J.  H.  Riesener,"  from  the  Garde 
Meuble,  Fontainebleau,  secured  .^4,515;  a  pair  of 
bronze  candelabra  of  the  same  reign,  designed  after 
Falconet,  23  in.  high,  from  the  Demidoff  collection, 
/i,o29;  a  Louis  X\'.    marqueterie  table,   ^1,837   los.  ;. 
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and  a  Louis  X\"I.  upright  marqueterie  secretaire,  37  in. 
wide,  ;^3,479.  French  furniture  also  figured  in  the 
Asher  W'ertheinier  sale,  and  a  bronze  seated  figure  of  a 
Boy  with  a  Birdcage,  by  I'igalle,  19  in.  high,  totalled 
£(A-2.  I  OS. 

Several  interesting  lots  of  tapestry  have  also  been 
offered  at  various  times  during  the  last  few  months.  We 
have  only  space  to  mention  a  set  of  Beauvais  furniture 
covering,  early  i8th  century  (22  piecesi,  .£3,360  ;  and 
seven  Brussels  panels,  signed  "J.  \'an  der  Borght  "  and 
"G.P.,''  early  17th  century,  all  about  9  ft.  high,  ^2,415. 

A  MIXED  collection  of  ceramics  that  resolved  itselt 
into  interesting  factors  at   Puttick  &  Simpson's  on  June 

iith    included   a  Yung   Cheng    plate 
Pottery  and  .u      u    u     1     01  •       j-  r 

~        ,   .  with  ruby  back,  bl  m.  diam.,  /,3i  los.; 

Porcelain  ^,  ■  .  !         . 

a  Chinese  porcelain  bowl  with  pierced 

cover,  6i  in.  high,  ^{^30  9s.  ;  a  pair  of  old  Worcester 
oviform  vases,  square  mark,  5  in.  high,  ^43  is.  ;  and  a 
pair  of  Chelsea  vases,  gold  anchor  mark,  6  in.  high,  with 
French  covers,  ^52  los.  Mr.  H.  D.  Ellis's  diamond- 
shaped  slip-ware  teapot,  inscribed  "  Ralph-Toft,  i68g," 
li  in.  high,  3^  in.  scjuare,  realised  ^35  at  Sotheby's  on 
the  same  day.  A  few  choice  pieces  were  included  in  the 
late  Edward  Arnold's  collection  at  Christie's  on  the  8th. 
Dresden  groups  were  fetching  from  ^399  for  a  lady  seated 
with  a  pug-dog  in  her  lap,  at  a  tea-table,  with  a  negro 
page  by  her,  6  in.  high,  to  ^44  2s.  for  a  group  of  three 
figures  beneath  a  tree,  65  in.  high.  Of  the  Sevres,  an 
evantail  jardiniere  and  stand,  by  Michaud,  1760,  made 
£'io\\  a  cabaret  by  Mutel,  1758,  ^840  ;  six  egg-cups, 
^315  ;  five  plates,  £\2o  ;  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  ^168  ; 
and  a  biscuit  figure  of  Cupid,  Garde  ii  7'ous,  inscribed 
"Omnia  Vincet  Amor,"  1760,  ^421. 

On  the  loth,  the  Duke  of  Leeds'  Sevres  ecuelle,  cover 
and  stand,  painted  with  Teniers  subjects  in  panels,  by 
Viellard,  1759,  fell  for  ^1,522  los.  On  another  date,  a 
pair  of  Kien-Lung  mandarin  jars  and  covers,  52  in.  high, 
were  knocked  down  at  /S61. 

The  small  though  choice  collection  01  Persian  and 
Indo- Persian  miniatures  and  MSS.  formed  by  Monsieur 

Claude  Anet,  which  appeared  at  Messrs. 

Sotheby's  rooms  on  June  4th,  scarcely 
aroused  the  interest  anticipated.  In  fact,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  sale  the  prices  were  exceptionally 
low.  Of  the  70  lots  in  the  catalogue,  none  in  the  first 
fifty  exceeded  ^10,  most  of  the  lots  consisting  of  minia- 
tures from  15th,  1 6th  and  17th-century  MSS.  The  MSS., 
however,  sold  well,  the  chief  being  Khosrau-Delhavi 
(725  .\.H.)  Qiran-i-Sadain  the  conjunction  of  the 
two  planets  of  Happiness  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  Jupiter 
and  \'enus),  dated  921  .\.H.  (1515  A.D.),  made  ^{^i, 550; 
Divan,  by  Hafiz,  with  73  quatrains  of  the  Rubaiyat  by 
Omar  Khayyam  in  the  margin,  embossed  morocco  bind- 
ing, 73  leaves,  two  full  pages  of  decoration  \  sarlows),  seven 
miniatures,  copied  in  Herat,  by  Sultan  Mohamed  Nour, 
in  930  \.\\.  (1524  .\.  1).),  realised  ^700  ;  Tohfet-el-Rhrar 
of  Djami,  itnitating  Makhzen  el  Assar  of  Nizami, 
<)hi  A. H.  I  beginning  from  26th  November,  1554",  school 
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of  the  Sultan  Mohamed,  with  64  decorated  pages,  two 
pages  of  sarlows  and  three  miniatures,  binding  of  con- 
temp,  gilt  gaufiered  leather,  250  mm.  by  190  mm., 
copied  by  Mir.  Hossein  el  Hosseini,  Imperial  Copyist 
who  is  considered  to  be  equal  to  Mir.  Ali),  fetched 
£(x>o  ;  Three  Poems  of  Bali  ft,  remaikable  for  twelve 
fine  pages  of  full  decorations  (sarlows)  —  it  includes 
besides  se\en  miniatures — copied  by  Pir  Ali  Djami  in 
beautiful  nastaliq,  930  \.H.  (1324  .\.\k),  fell  for  /150; 
and  the  same  sum  was  given  for  Complete  H'orks  Of 
Fozouli  of  Bagdad,  the  Tuikish  poet.  The  total  amount 
of  the  sale  was  ^4,029. 

The  following  week  at  the  same  sale-room  was  held  a 
two  days'  sale  of  autograph  letters  and  documents  and 
some  printed  books,  a  total  of /j, 832  being  realised.  The 
autograph  letters,  which  were  from  various  properties, 
were  not  on  the  whole  particularly  notable  in  character, 
the  highest  prices  being  obtained  for  a  MS.  on  4  pp.  410, 
by  Robert  Burns,  "Wilt  Thou  be  My  Dearie?"  Tune, 
"  Sutor's  Dochter, "  consisting  of  two  verses  of  nine  lines 
each.  Song — an  English  one  to  the  tune  of  "  Roy's 
Wife," — two  verses  and  a  chorus  of  four  lines  each. 
English  song  to  the  tune,  "My  Joe  Janet"— four 
verses,  eight  lines  each — which  realised  ^255.  .Another 
Burns  item,  a  fine  A.  L.  S.,  3  pp.  folio,  Wedn.  eve.  n.y. , 
addressed  to  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  engraver,  made  ^^132; 
while  an  A.L.  S.,  \  p.  folio,  from  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to 
the  King  of  France,  fell  to  a  bid  of /220.  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  was  detained  at  Sheffield  from  No\.  28th,  1570, 
to  Sept.  3rd,  1583,  and  the  above  letter  was  possibly 
written  after  the  Ridolfi  plot  in  1572.  For  a  letter  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  property  of  the  Duchess  of  St. 
Albans,  an  extremely  interesting  auto  MS.,  ^120  was 
realised. 

Among  the  printed  books  sold,  mention  must  be  made 
of  Horae,  Heures  de  Notre  Dame,  illuminated  MS.  on 
vellum  (French,  15th  century:,  ^103;  The  Life  of  a 
Sportsman,  by  "Ximrod"  iC.  J.  Apperleyi,  first  edition, 
with  coloured  plates  by  Aiken,  four  plates  mounted, 
in  orig.  blue  cloth,  g.e.  (slightly  frayed),  1842,  .£93; 
Lord  Lilford's  Birds  of  the  British  Islands,  second  ed., 
7  vols.,  over  400  col.  plates,  green  mor.,  1S91-7,  ^62; 
Kate  Creenaway  Almanatks,  1883  to  1894,  and  the 
Almanack  and  Diary  iSgy,  together  14  vols.,  presenta- 
tion copies  inscribed  by  the  artist,  and  with  an  original 
pen-and-ink  sketch  on  half  title  of  vol.  for  1897,  original 
covers  enclosed  in  a  cardboard  box,  £^0.  The  almanacks 
began  in  18S3  and  ended  in  1895.  Tlie  Almanack  ana 
Diary  iSgj  was  issued  in  a  different  form  by  another 
publisher.  This  last  lot  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
Kate  Creenaway  Almanacks,  the  property  of  the  Countess 
of  .Mayo,  the  series,  catalogued  in  six  lots,  producing 
^2.3. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  sale  keen  bidding  was  aroused 
by  a  collection  of  over  1,300  political  and  humorous 
caricatures  by  Gillray,  .\lken,  Bunbury,  \\'oodwarii,  the 
Cruikshanks,  Doyle  iH.  B.  ,  Rowlandson,  and  others, 
about  820  uncoloured,  lightly  attached  to  thick  paper 
I  a  few  loosely  inserted)  and  bound  in  12  vols.,  half  mor., 
1 747- 1 83 1,    the    final    bid   being  ^265  ;    while  .-Xlken's 
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National  Sports  of  Great  Britain,  first  ed.,  red  mor. , 
1821,  made  ^150.  There  must  also  be  recorded  a  copy 
oi  John  Gould's  Works,  25  vols.,  the  majority  being 
bound  in  green  mor.  extra,  £^zo  ;  (James  I.),  The  Essays 
of  a  Prentice  in  the  Divine  Art  of  Poesie,  first  ed.,  i  584, 
^235  ;  and  a  collection  of  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens, 
mostly  first  editions,  of  which  the  chief  were  The  Post- 
humous Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Cliili,  first  ed.,  .£58; 
Sketches  by  Boz,  £2-  >  ^nd  A  Christmas  Carol,  with 
rare  red  and  green  title-page,  ^36. 

Sotheby's  held  a  three  days'  sale  of  printed  books  and 
a  few  MSS.  commencing  on  June  l6th,  and  a  total 
just  short  of  ^6,000  was  realised.  Little  of  interest 
appeared  on  the  opening  day,  the  highest  price  being 
£lo  given  for  a  copy  of  Henry  Holland's  Treatise  against 
Witchcraft,  1590,  bound  up  with  other  works.  On  the 
second  day,  the  bulk  of  the  items  offered  consisted  of 
books  on  gardening,  many  with  fine  coloured  plates.  Of 
these,  the  chief  were  Bompland's  .Xime)  Description 
plantes  tares  cultivees  a  Malmaison  et  a  Navarre,  large 
paper,  with  64  plates  by  Redoute,  printed  in  colours, 
4  leaves  (pp.  49-56),  supplied  from  a  small  paper  copy, 
some  leaves  of  which  are  spotted,  blue  mor.,  1813,  ^56  ; 
Furber,  Cassteels  and  Fletcher's  Floral  Calendar,  half 
calf,  1730,  ^45  ;  Mary  Lawrance's  yi  Collection  of  Roses 
from  Nature,  large  paper,  front,  and  90  plates  printed  in 
colours,  boards,  1799,  ^82  ;  P.  J.  Redoute'sZ«  Liliaces, 
8  vols.,  port,  and  486  plates  in  colours  and  two  e.xtra 
plates,  edition  grand  papier,  half  red  roan,  Paris, 
1802-16,  ^160;  P.  J.  Redoute's  Les  Roses,  3  vols.,  front. 
in  colours,  port,  of  Redoute  and  169  plates  of  roses  in 
colours,  a  few  leaves  slightly  spotted,  half  red  mor., 
large  folio,  Paris,  1817-24,  ^165  ;  J.  J.  Audubon's 
Birds  of  America,  155  coloured  plates  only  in  a  portfolio, 
1827-30,  £100  ;  and  Piranesi's  works,  in  16  vols., 
^130  ;  Arabian  Nights,  by  Sir  R.  F.  Burton,  with  the 
supplemental  Nights,  16  vols.,  Benares,  1885-8,  ^44; 
J.  \^&a.\.i's  Poems,  first  ed.,  1817,  and  Leigh  Hunt's  The 
Story  of  Rimini,  first  ed.,  1816,  in  one  vol.,  hf.cf ,  .£146  ; 
and  R.  Ackermann's  Microcosm  of  London,  3  vols.,  with 
104  col.  plates,  half  mor.,  by  R.  De  Co\erley,  n.d.,  ^44. 

The  print  sales  at  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson's  have 

maintained  their  accustomed  level.     A  pair  of  engravings 

in  colours,  Saturday  Night  and  Sun- 
Engravings  and        ,         j,^        ■         ,       ,,7      ,t  r 

P    ,  day   Morning,    by  W.    Nutter,   after 

W.  Bigg,  netted  ^189;  whilst  a  pair, 

also  in  colours,  of  The  Stormy  Night  and  Mor?iing  after 

the  Storm,  by  W.  Ward,  after  Bigg,  made  ^105.    Peace 

and     War,    a    pair    in    colours    by  J.    Whessell,    after 

H.     Singleton,     brought    in    _^68  5s.  ;    whilst  a  couple 

of    aquatints    in    colours    portraying    the    engagement 

between   the  "Shannon"  and   the   "Chesapeake,"   by 

Jeakes,  after  T.  Whitcombe  and  J.  T.  Lee  respectively, 

went  for  ,£31    los.  and  ^47  5s. 

Etchings  sold  at   Sotheby's  included   a   second   state 

of  A  Sunset  in   Ireland,   by   Sir   F.    Seymour   Haden, 

£\o\\  Ayr  Pi'ison,  by  Muirhead  Bone,  ^120;  and  11  of 


Whistler's  rare  "  \'enice  Set,"  all  signed  with  the  butter- 
fly monogram,  ^1,730.  Meryon  was  strongly  represented. 
A  group  was  formed  of  a  fourth  state  of  Z.^  ^I'^yg^,  with 
the  two  verses,  printed  on  green  paper ;  a  third  state 
of  La  tour  de  V  Hot  lage,  on  green  paper;  a  fifth  state, 
before  the  verses,  of  Le  Pontneuf,  on  green  paper  ;  a 
fifth  state  oi  Le  Pont  au  Change,  with  the  open  coach,  on 
old  paper ;  and  a  fourth  state,  before  title  and  effacenient 
of  date,  of  L'Abside  de  Notre  Dame,  on  yellowish  old 
Dutch  paper.  These  six  plates  realised  a  net  figure  of 
^900.  Another  fourth  state  of  the  last-named,  corre- 
sponding to  the  second  state  described  by  Wedmore,  on 
white  paper,  secured  ^135.  A  contrast  to  these  figures 
was  afforded  at  Christie's  during  June,  when  Whistler's 
Venice,  the  second  series  of  26  plates,  in  original  port- 
folio, totalled  ^3,570.  An  impression  of  his  Battersea 
Bridge  succumbed  to  a  bid  of  /115  10s.  Of  Zorn's 
plates,  Emma  Rasmussen  made  /^i68,  and  Au  Piano 
^178   105. 

The  fine  Heseltine  collection  of  engravings  was  dis- 
persed at  Sotheby's  during  three  days  in  June,  realising 
nearly  ^6,425.  ;^200  was  bid  for  a  nearly  complete  set 
of  the  "  E  "  Series  of  Fifty  Instructive  Prints,  popularly 
known  as  Tarocchi  Cards  of  Mantegna.  A  fine  early 
impression,  with  the  border  line,  of  Mars  tormented  bv 
Cupid,  by  the  Master  of  1515,  realised  £lo  ;  an  early 
impression  of  The  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Girolamo 
Mocetto,  ^132  ;  a  brilliant  early  impression  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  by  Diirer,  on  paper,  with  the  bull's  head  water- 
mark, .£185  ;  St.  Jerome  in  his  Cell,  by  the  same,  ^122  ; 
Melancholia,  by  the  same,  .£154  ;  and  an  e.xtremely  fine 
impression,  with  a  very  good  margin,  of  The  Knight 
and  Death,  by  the  same,  ^235  ;  and  a  brilliant 
Crucifixion,  by  Martin  Schongauer,  with  margin,  on 
paper  with  the  Gothic  P  watermark,  /J131.  The  later 
sections  contained  many  choice  items.  A  proof  before 
letters,  artist's  name  etched,  of  Prince  Rupert,  by 
V.  Green,  after  Rembrandt,  secured  ^135.  The  highest 
individual  figure  bid  for  one  of  Turner's  Liber  Studiorum 
plates  was  ^"52  for  a  rare  engraver's  proof,  with  daylight 
eft'ect,  of  an  Interior  of  a  Church.  Modern  etchings 
comprised  the  extremely  rare  Dear  Aunt  Dorothy,  by 
D.  V.  Cameron,  ^70  ;  a  first  published  state  of  Haden's 
Sunset  in  Ireland,  ^110;  a  first  state  on  Japanese  paper 
of  Meryon's  Le  Petit  Pont,  j£l45  ;  and  four  plates  by 
Zorn,  all  signed  in  pencil,  of  which  a  first  state  oi  Mme. 
Georges  May,  made  ^160  ;  a  second  slate  of  Mme.  Olga 
Bratt,  /J260  ;  Mon  Mod'ele  et  tnon  Bateau,  ^140;  and  an 
impression  of  the  only  state  oi  La  Guitare  au  Souvenir, 
£90.  Notes,  the  scries  of  lithographs  by  Whistler,  in  the 
original  wrapper,  netted  ^86. 

A  collection  of  close  upon  200  engravings  by  or  after 
Nanteuil  was  also  productive  of  interest,  but  cannot  be 
described  in  detail  here.  The  highest  individual  price 
paid  was  ^36  for  Denis  Talon,  President  au  Parlement 
de  Paris.  From  another  property,  a  first  state  of  Louisa, 
Lady  Stormont,  by  J.  R.  Smith,  after  G.  Romney,  fell 
for  ^120. 


■"  Treasure  for 
Treasure  " 


The  restoration  to  Beli;iuni  by  Germany  of  twelve 
panels  of  the  great  Adoration  of  the  La>iib—\\ic  master 
work  of  Hubert  and  Jan  van  Eyck — 
carries  out  in  part  the  policy  ol 
"Treasure  for  Treasure"  so  consis- 
tently advocated  in  The  Connoisseur  during  the  war. 
They  comprise  six  panels  belonging  to  the  interior  of  the 
wings,  viz.  : — (i)  The  Ans,el  Singers ;  ,2'  The  Angel 
Musicians;  (3)  The  Knights  of  Clirist ;  (4;  The  Just 
fudges;  (5)  The  Holy  Hermits ;  (6)  The  Holy  Pilgrims : 
and  six  panels  belonging  to  the  e.'^terior : — (i)  The 
Angel  Gabriel ;  (2)  The  Blessed  Virgin;  (3)  Saint  John 
the  Baptist ;  (4)  Saint  John  the  Evangelist ;   :'5"  and  (6; 


The  Donors  Jodoc  Vyt  ana  Elizabeth  Borluut.  The 
four  central  panels  of  the  polyptych  are  now  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Ghent,  and  the  two  panels  of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  the  Brussels  Art  Gallery.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Belgian  Government  to  re-assemble  the  panels  to- 
gether, exhibit  the  complete  polyptych  for  some  weeks 
at  Brussels,  and  then  restore  it  to  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Bavon,  Ghent,  for  which  it  was  originally  painted. 

Another  important  restoration  is  that  of  the  two  wings 
of  the  Dirk  Bouts  polyptych  of  The  Last  Supper.  These 
each  consist  of  two  panels.  One  pair,  representing  ^^;vi- 
ham  and  Melchisedek  and  The  Manna  in  the  Wilderness, 
was  at  the   Pinacothek  at  Munich,  and  the  other  pair, 
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of  TAe  Passover  and  Elijah  in  the  Wilderness,  was  at 
Berlin. 

In  justice  to  the  Germans,  it  should  be  explained  that 
none  of  these  treasures  was  ravished  from  Belgium  during 
the  late  war,  but  were  lost  to  Belgium  as  an  indirect 
result  of  earlier  invasions.  The  restorations  are  part  of 
the  compensation  awarded  to  Belgium  for  the  destruction 
of  Belgian  works  of  art  by  Germans,  and  are  largely  the 
result  of  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  M.  Paul  Lambotte, 
Directeur  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Brussels.  During  his  stay 
in  England  he  eloquently  advocated  the  recovery  of  these 
treasures,  as  being  the  most  suitable  form  of  compensa- 
tion that  could  be  awarded  Belgium  for  the  destruction 
of  so  many  of  her  artistic  and  historic  monuments,  and 
his  views  were  ultimately  embodied  in  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Thk  si.\teenth  annual  report  of  the  National  Art- 
Collections  Fund  contains  a  record  of  e.\ceptionally  good 
work  done,  though  its  directors  have 
been  prevented,  through  lack  of  in- 
come, from  taking  advantage  of  many 
opportunities  offered  them  for  securing 
works  of  art  of  national  interest  at  prices  much  below 
their  market  value.  Among  the  examples  acquired  for 
national  collections  either  wholly  or  largely  through  their 
instrumentality  was  the  fine  Flemish  tapestry,  dating  from 
the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  The  Seven 
Deadly  Sins.  It  appears  to  have  been  bought  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey  in  1521,  and  hung  in  the  Legates  Chamber  at 
Hampton  Court,  where  other  panels  belonging  to  the 
same  series  still  remain.  The  tapestry  was  saved  from 
going  to  America,  and  was  restored  to  the  old  palace  at  a 
cost  of  ^6, 500,  of  which  the  Government  contributed  half. 
Sir  Alfred  Mond  ^1,744  5s.,  and  the  National  Art-Col- 
lections Fund  and  several  private  donors  the  remainder. 
Towards  the  purchase  of  a  "Chinese  Buddhist  figure,'' 
larger  than  life,  executed  in  wood,  probably  during  the 
Southern  Sung  Dynasty  (.\.  D.  1 126-1279),  the  Fund  con- 
tributed £700,  the  remainder  of  the  ^1,365  required  for 
its  acquisition  for  the  British  Museum  being  made  up 
from  private  subscriptions.  The  well-known  "  .Newdigate 
Centre-piece,"  made  by  Paul  Lamerie  in  1743,  and  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  the  great  London  silversmith 
extant,  was  secured  for  the  X'ictoria  and  .Albert  Museum 
in  a  similar  way,  the  Fund  contributing  .£500  towards 
the  purchase  price  of  ^2,974  13s.  9d.  The  Fund  was  also 
largely  instrumental  in  arranging  the  purchase  of  the 
102  Blake  Illustrations  to  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante 
lox  £(),ozz  13s.,  for  division  among  English  and -Australian 
museums,  contributing  substantially  towards  the  purchase 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  and 
acting  as  banker  for  the  various  parties  interested.  Other 
works  acquired  directly  by  the  Fund  included  the  follow- 
ing, the  names  of  the  Galleries  to  which  they  were  pre- 
sented being  given  in  brackets  : — 

Two  books  of  engravings,  /tl list  rat  ions  to  Dante  and  Illustrations 
to  the  Bool:  of  fob.  and  two  colour-print  illustrations  to 
'I'ke  Datii^kters  of  Alhion^  all  by  William  Blake  (National 
Gallery  of  British  Art). 


A  silver  tetradraclini  of  the  city  of  Cnidus  in  Caria,  of  the  third 
century  B.C.,  bought  for  ;£.4.">0  (British  Museum). 

Among  the  gifts  presented  through  the  Fund  were  the 
following,  with  the  names  of  the  donors  : — 

To    THE    N.\TIONAI,    (J.M.I.ERY. 

Panel,     .V.S'.     Fabian    and    Sebastian,     by    Giovani    di     Paola 

(1403-1482).     In  memory  of  Robert  Ross,  Esq. 
Two  panels  (part  of  the  altar-piece  from  Sta.  Croce,  of  whicli 

seven  others  are  in  the  National  Gallery),  representing  two 

Apostles,  by  Ugolino  da  Siena  ( ?-1339).    The  Karl  of 

Crawford  and  Balcarres. 
Mosaic,  The  Water  of  Life,  the  Roman  School,  attributed  to 

the  twelfth  century.     Henry  Wagner,  Esq. 
Oil  painting  on  panel,  Landscape,   by  Cornelius  Vroom   (circa 

1600-I66I),  signed  and  dated  1626  ;  a  fine  example  of  this 

very  rare  master.      Robert  C.  Witt,  Esq. 

The  British  Mi'seum. 
Nine   drawings  of  classical    landscape   compositions    by  J.   F. 

Van  Bloemen  (1662-1740?).     W.  Barclay  Squire,  Esq. 
Drawing  study  for  ll'ood  Gatherers,  in  black  chalk,  by  J.  B.  C. 

Corot  (1796-1875).      Henry  Van  den  Bergh,  Esq. 
Drawing,    The  Kock  and  Castle  of  Seclusion,  1861,  by  Richard 

Dadd    (1817-1887).      Bequeathed    by   the    late    Robert 

Ross,   Esq. 
A  large  volume  containing  654  draw  ings,  etchings,  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  works  of  Richard  Cockle  Lucas  (1800-1883), 

the  modeller  of  the  bust  called  Flora,  purchased  in   190S> 

for  £8,000,   as  the   work   of   Leonardo   da    Vinci.     Mrs. 

Harry  Milsted, 
Drawing,  The  Toilet  of  Salome,  by  Aubrey  Beardsley.  Bequeathed 

by  the  late  Robert  Ross,  Esq. 
Three  bronze  Italian  medals  of  the  Renaissance,  the  work  of 

Bertoldo  of  Florence,  Giovani  Candida,  and  Pastorino  of 

Siena,  and  a  Silver  Slater  of  Elis  (circa  400  to  365  B.C.). 

H«nry  \'an  den  Bergh,  Esq. 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museu.m. 
White  crystalline  marble  figure  of  Chandrapracha,   and   small 

white   marble    image    of  Nandi,   both   Jaipur,   nineteenth 

century.     Sir  Michael  E.  Sadler,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B. 
Fish  slice,  of  pierced  silver,  made  by  Charles  Townsend,  Dublin, 

1771.      Philip  A.  S.  Phillips,  Esq. 
Silver  soup  ladle,  by  Laurent  Aniyot,  a    French -Canadian    of 

Quebec.     Early  nineteenth  century.     P".  Alfred  Jones,  Esq. 
Drawing  of  Bookseller's  Shop,    by   Ilbery    Lynch.       -A.    (iatt 

Ross,  Esq. 

National  Gam.erv  ok  British  Art. 
Oil  painting.    The  Pool  of  London,    1862.   by   Matthew  White 

Ridley  (1837-1888),  purchased  for  the  sum  of  £120:  left 

{rom  the  estate  of  Robert  Ross,  Esq. 
Oil  painting,  Glastonbury,  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph  of  Ariniathea, 

by  Samuel  Prout  (1783-1852).     Herbert  A.  Powell,  Esq. 
Drawing,    The   Meeting  of  Dante   and  Beatrice,    by   Simeon 

Solomon  (1841-1905).     Bequeathed  by  Robert  Ross,  Esq. 
Bronze  Crucifixion,  by  John  S.  Sargent,  R..\.    Bequeathed  by 

Robert  Ross,  Esq. 
Water-colour,   Interior  of  a   Barn   at    U'ihningion  Priory,   by 

D.  S.  MacColl. 

Lo.snoN  Mlseum. 
Oil  painting.  Interior  of  A'inx  Henry  VII.  Chapel,  Westminster. 

by    Antonio   Canale   (Canaletto)    (1697-1768).     Cecil    B. 

Harmsworth,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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guildhai-l 
Gallery. 
Marble  bust,  Clyle, 
Ijy  G.   F.  Watts, 
R.A.     The  Lady 
Battersea. 

Manchester 
Akt  Gallery. 
Marble  statue, 
Atalanta^  by  V. 
Derwent  Wood, 
K.A.  Lloyd's 
Underwriters  to 
the  Manchester 
.\rt  Gallery. 

Library  of 
Shrewsbury 
School. 
Copy  of  MS.  page 
in    Samuel    But- 
ler's handwrit- 
ing.    C.  F.  Bell, 
Ksq. 

Sculpture  by 
R.  Tait 
McKenzic 

The  sculpture 
of  Professor  R. 
Tait  McKenzie 
at  the  Fine  Art 
Society's  Gal- 
leries included 
some  of  the  finest 
representations  of 
the  human  figure 
in  violent  action 
that   have    been 

seen  during  recent  years.  That  they  were  scientifically 
true  may  be  presumed  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  McKenzie, 
who  is  a  Canadian  by  birth  and  served  with  the  R.A.  M.C. 
during  the  war,  is  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and 
of  Physio -therapy  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  they  were  ancient  (".reek  in 
spirit  and  style,  and  recalled  the  smaller  works  more 
especially — the  best  period  of  Athenean  art  more  than 
anything  that  has  been  shown  in  London  during  recent 
years.  Very  delightful  were  a  series  of  statuettes  of 
athletes,  modelled  with  great  freedom  and  vigour,  realistic 
in  their  treatment,  yet  achieving  fine  jjlastic  grace  and 
dignity.  Among  those  which  may  be  specially  com- 
mended were  the  clay  studies  of  the  Shot  Putter  Resting, 
the  Discus  Thrower,  and  the  Jumper  Cleaning  his  Shoe. 
A  vivid  realisation  of  suspended  energy  was  the  bronze 
statuette  of  The  Sprinter  waiting  to  start,  with  every 
muscle  quivering  in  tense  eagerness  for  the  signal. 
Over  the  Top,  another  bronze,  showed  a  group  of  soldiers 
setting  out  for  an  attack  on  the  enemy ;  while  another 
fine  group  was  The  Onslaught,  representing  a  mass  of 
eager,  straining  figures  engaged  in  the  throes  of  a 
football  scrum.     Prolessor  McKenzie  also  showed  some 
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charming  busts 
and  reliefs  of 
children,  of 
which  the  charm- 
ing head  of  the 
Infant  Pan,  with 
its  quaint,  unso- 
phisticated ex- 
pression, was  a 
typical  example. 
There  were  also 
a  number  of  well- 
characterised  por- 
trait busts  and 
statues,  while 
photographs  of 
important  works 
executed  in  Eng- 
land and  .America 
showed  that  he 
could  execute 
large  and  striking 
monumental 
pieces  with  a  keen 
sense  of  plastic 
feeling  and  deco- 
rative eftect.  His 
best  ettbrts,  how- 
ever, were  deci- 
dedly those  in 
which  he  emu- 
lated the  old 
Greek  sculptors 
in  the  themes 
which  they  made 
peculiarly  their 
own.  In  these, 
unlike  Flaxman  and  (iibson,  he;did  not  imitate  the  classic 
models  so  much  as  reincarnate  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  produced,  realising  the  forms  and  movements  of 
modern  athletes  with  the  same  discriminating  and  artistic 
fidelity  to  nature  that  the  Greeks  applied  to  the  athletes 
of  their  own  day. 

Thk   "Salon   Triennal   de   1920"  is   taking    place  in 
Antwerp   this  year,  from  the  jth  of  June  to  the  Sth  of 
August.      Some   of  the   exhibits   are 
Brussels  Art  ^^^y  remarkable,  and  include  pictures 

'^"'^^  by   Leon    Frederic,    Georges    Haltus, 

and  .Antoine  Carle.  Later  in  the  month,  at  the  Royal 
Museum  of  Antwerp,  another  artistic  ceremony  w^as  per- 
formed, the  opening  of  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  selected 
works  by  deceased  Belgian  artists,  mostly  of  the  last 
century.  This  exhibition  will  last  till  September  26th. 
It  includes  celebrated  pictures  and  sculptures  lent  by  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  several  museums,  and  numerous 
clubs  and  private  collectors.  It  summarises  the  talent 
of  many  well-known  artists,  amongst  those  represented 
being  Baron  Leys,  Henri  de  Braekeleer,  Alfred  Stevens, 
and  Constantin  Meunier.     From  the  historical  point  of 
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view,  it  shows  the  evolution  of  Belgian  art  between  1850 
and  1900.  The  wonderful  Intirieur  de  la  Maison  dcs 
Brasseurs  a  Ani'ers,  by  the  late  Henri  de  Braekeleer, 
which  fetched  180,000  francs  at  a  recent  sale  of  the  col- 
lection Marlier,  is  on  view  there.  The  picture  has  been 
presented  by  the  purchaser,  Mr.  G.  Caroly,  to  the  Ant- 
werp Gallery.  Mr.  Caroly  is  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Societe  Royale  pour  I'Encouragement  des  Beaux-Arts 
d'Anvers.  His  splendid  generosity  is  highly  appreciated. 
He  has  been  warmly  congratulated  by  King  Albert  for 
his  devotion  to  Belgian  art.  The  sculptor  Jules  Lagae 
has  presented  to  the  Musee  Royale  des  Beaux-Arts  de 
Belgiijue  in  Brussels  a  bronze  copy  of  his  beautiful  bust 
of  A.  J.  Heymans,  the  celebrated  Belgian  landscape 
painter. 

The  Ministry  for  Science  and  Art  has  initiated  a  Bill 
asking  from  the  Belgian  legislator  that  a  precious  old 
Italian  picture  belonging  to  the  Brussels  Gallery  since 
nearly  a  century  should  be  given  back  to  V'enice.  The 
picture  is  part  of  the  ceilings  of  the  "  Salle  des  Dix,"  in 
the  "Palais  de  Doges."  It  is  a  masterpiece  by  Paolo 
Veronese,  showing  the  goddess  Juno  pouring  treasures  in 
the  lap  of  Venice,  embodied  in  the  features  of  a  hand- 
some woman.  We  shall  miss  sadly  our  beautiful  picture 
when  it  will  have  replaced  the  copy  presently  in  the 
Palais  des  Doges,  but  it  seems  fair  to  make  complete 
once  more,  and  let  us  hope  for  ever,  the  beautiful  whole 
as  it  has  been  composed  by  the  great  \'enetian  master. 

Many  writers  have  from  time  to  time  suggested  that 
pictures  should  be  exhibited  anonymously,  so  that  neither 
critics  nor  collectors  should  be 
biased  in  their  judgments  of  the 
works  shown  by  the  reputations  of  the  artists  who  pro- 
duced them.  It  has,  however,  been  left  to  Lady  Kinloch 
to  carry  this  idea  into  practical  effect.  In  the  display  she 
held  at  20,  Eaton  Place,  S.W.,  of  the  modern  painted 
furniture  she  has  done  so  much  to  introduce  to  the  public, 
a  number  of  pictures  were  included  in  the  catalogue,  of 
which  no  clue  whatever  was  given  to  the  identity  of  their 
artists.  The  salient  characteristic  of  all  these  works 
was  their  decorative  feeling.  Modelled  on  the  Dutch 
seventeenth-century  style,  slightly  conventionalised,  were 
a  series  of  flower  paintings,  each  of  which  would  have 
served  as  a  decorative  panel  in  a  wall  or  cabinet.  One 
of  the  best  of  them  was  a  small  oil  painting  of  flowers, 
almost  tiny  enough  to  be  styled  a  miniature,  that  had 
been  purchased  by  H.M.  the  Queen.  The  chief  com- 
ponents of  the  display,  however,  were  the  pieces  of 
painted  furniture,  which  showed  a  greater  variety  of 
artistic  inspiration  than  in  former  exhibitions.  Some 
highly  eiTective  pieces  were  decorated  with  brilliantly 
coloured  flowers  on  a  bright  yellow  ground,  a  combina- 
tion that  in  unskilful  hands  might  easily  have  been 
disastrous,  but  was  so  well  harmonised  that  the  effect 
was  both  exhilarating  and  artistic.  Other  pieces,  includ- 
ing a  large  number  of  beds,  were  painted  with  elaborate 
and  crowded  tloral  groups  on  a  dull  gold  background, 
producing  rich  and  full-toned  colour-schemes  that  would 
tell   out    well    against   a    suitable    background.       More 


Paint^d  Furniture 


form.U,  but  even  more  successful  in  its  arrangement,  was 
a  tall  four-fold  screen,  in  which  long  sprays  of  flowers 
were  set  down  on  buff  panels  edged  with  black.  Then 
there  were  some  charming  little  pieces  decorated  in  the 
style  of  Fragonard,  and  numerous  painted  wall-hangings 
of  the  kind  that  in  former  days  were  employed  as  substi- 
tutes for  tapestry,  and  would  now  serve  as  a  pleasant 
relief  to  the  usual  papered  or  painted  walls. 


Old  Sporting 
Prints 


A  COLLECTION  of  old  coloured  sporting  prints,  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
were  shown  with  peculiar  appropriate- 
ness at  Messrs.  Ackermann's  Gallery 
(lyS-'i,  New  Bond  .Street),  many  of  the 
individual  plates  exhibited  having  been  published  by 
that  firm  about  a  century  ago.  What  was  especially 
noteworthy  about  the  collection  was  the  choice  cjuality 
of  the  impressions  ;  most  of  them  looked  as  though  they 
had  just  emerged  from  the  folios,  their  colour  being  as 
bright  and  unfaded  as  the  day  on  which  they  were  issued. 
Among  them  there  was  a  complete  set  of  the  Beaufort 
Hunt,  engraved  by  Henry  Aiken,  which  included,  not 
only  the  eight  original  plates,  but  also  the  supplementary 
plate  of  Co?iseqiietices,  and  the  title-page  with  the  large 
fox's  head,  a  very  rare  item.  A  set  of  the  eight  plates 
of  T/ie  (2uof?2  Bunt,  engraved  by  F.  C.  Lewis,  after 
Aiken,  if  not  quite  in  such  pristine  condition,  consisted 
of  very  choice  impressions,  and  with  its  portraits  of 
famous  hunting  men  of  the  early  "  thirties  '  made  a  most 
interesting  series.  The  Grand  Leicester  Steeplechase,  hy 
C.  Bentley,  after  Aiken,  was  another  fine  set  of  eight. 
There  was  the  scarce  Hunting,  after  George  Morland, 
engraved  by  C.  Knight  and  H.  Merke,  and  numerous, 
examples  by  and  after  Aiken,  Sartorius,  Pollard^ 
W'olstenholme,  Charles  Towne,  F.  C.  Turner,  W.  P. 
Hodges,  and  other  of  the  early  nineteenth  -  century 
sporting  artists. 

The  section  devoted  to  relics  of  the  reigning  dynasty 

never  fails  to  attract  the  attention,  whether  discriminating 

or  popular,  of  visitors  to  the  London, 

Acquisitions  by      ^^^^^^^^     Consequently,   it   is  inter- 

the  London  1.        j  j  j 

,,  estmg  to  note  the  adduions  made  to 

Museum  .    ,       ,     ,       ,    ■    ,.  ■  , 

It  lately  by  their  Majesties.     .Amongst 

these,  some  well-made  pieces  of  toy  furniture  are  certain 

to  arouse  remark,  not  only  on  account  of  their  value  as 

specimens,  but  also  for  the  sympathetic  sidelight  thrown 

by  them  on  the  childish  days  of  their  original  owners. 

The  earliest   items  are  a   chair  and  table,   dating  from 

about    1840,    which,     foimerly    belonging    to    the    late 

Queen  Victoria,  are  now  loaned  to  Lancaster  House  by 

H.M.  the  King.     The  little  wardrobe,  once  the  property 

of  the  late  Duchess  of  Teck,  is  English  work  of  circa 

1870,   and  marks  a  further  stage  in  the  history  of  the 

doll's  house.     The  lender  of  this,   H.M.  the  Queen,  is 

also    the    donor,    through   the  keeper,   of  an    elaborate 

casket    of  wood,    covered  with  material   worked  in  the 

style  of  the  seventeenth  century.    On  it  appear  the  figures 

of  their  Majesties  in  their  coronation  robes,  whilst  the 

crowned  royal  cyphers  occur  on  the  lid. 
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TOY    CHAIK    AND    TABLE,    ONXE    THE    IROPERIY    OF    QUEEN 
ONCE    IN    THE    POSSESSION    OF    THE    IIUCHESS    OK    TECK    (LE 

The  following  items  have  been  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  Mr.  V.  A.  S.  Phillips :— A  pair  of  pewter 
plates,  of  late  eighteenth-century  date,  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  George  I\'.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  inscribed 
"Royal  Kentish"  (Yeomanry);  another  pair  bearing 
the  mark  "J.  Hitchman,  made  in  London,''  1706  and 
1716;  and  a  silver- mounted  tortoiseshell  snuff-box, 
inset  with  the  medal  by  J.  Croker  commemorating  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  dated  1713. 

Another  acquisition  consists  of  a  selection  of  the 
graceful  figures  and  groups  executed  at  the  modern 
Chelsea  pottery  by  Miss  Gwendolen  I'arnell,  a  notice  of 
whose  work  was  published  in  our  issue  for  February,  1 920. 


The  enterprise  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in 
forming  an  exhibition  of  indigenous 
American  art  cannot  but  be  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  realise  that  the 
antiquities  and  history  of  the  great 
continent  are  no  more  limited  to 
the  epic  discoveries  of  European  adventurers  than  are 


Indigenous 
American  Art  at 
the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club 


VICIORIA    (LENT     HV     H .  M .    THE    KING),    AND    WAKDROBE, 
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those  of  the  island  of  Hawaii  to  the  visits  and  assassina- 
tion of  Captain  Cook.  In  fact,  although  our  present 
knowledge  of  tlie  early  American  civilisations  is  of  the 
slenderest,  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  familiar  term 
of  "  New  World "  should  be  permitted  to  sink  into 
oblivion.  Enthusiasts  have  not  scrupled  to  assign  the 
origins  (if  the  Western  arts  to  remote  antiquity,  but  even 
the  cold  light  of  modern  science  permits  us  to  seek  their 
commencement  "well  before  200  H.C." 

For  purposes  of  convenience,  this  survey  of  the  exhibi- 
tion may  be  started  at  the  cases  reserved  for  Mexican  and 
Central  American  products,  which,  intriguingly  primitive 
in  conception  as  they  were,  yet  bore  the  stamp  of  that 
true  archaic  spirit  to  which  the  archaicism  of  a  section  of 
modern  art  tenders  the  sincerest  flattery.  Kw  important 
item  was  Mr.  L.  C.  G.  Clarke's  mask  in  mica  schist,  said 
to  have  been  excavated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Copan, 
and  belonging  to  the  early  Maya  period,  which  ceased 
lirca  .\.  D.  300,  after  an  ascertainable  longevity  of  moi-e 
than  500  years.  Miss  \.  Breton  contributed  an  interest- 
ing and  unusual  pottery  head  from   Ixtlan,  surmounted 
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by  a  bi-coloured  fillet  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to 
a  knightly  torse  ;  and  a  decisively  modelled  head  in  a 
feather  head-dress,  from  San  Pedro.    Two  pottery  female 
figures  from  Michoacan,  lent  by  Lord  Cowdray  and  Mr. 
Clarke  respectively,  commanded  attention  ;  whilst  Dr.  A. 
P.  Maudslay's  Zapotec  vase,  formed  as  an  awe-inspiring 
deity,  was  technically  comparable  to  the  somewhat  larger 
specimen  loaned  by  Prof.   Norman  Collie.     Both  of  the 
last-named  objects  were  characterised  by  the  clear-cut, 
essentially    decorative     tendencies     cultivated    by     the 
Mexican  craftsmen.     Of  the  smaller  objects  in  pottery, 
the  Pitt-Rivers  Museum's  little  Toltec  head  was  repre- 
sentative  of    a    readily   occurring    type.     (The    British 
Museum  owns  many  like  it,  whilst  the  writer  chanced  to 
secure  a  specimen  from  a  Soho  stall — which  would  be 
hardly  the  first  place  wherein  to  prosecute  a  search  after 
such    relics.)      The   quasi-Egyptian    beard    of  a   seated 
figure  in  greenish  basalt  set  the  spectator  to  institu'ting 
comparisons   between   the    Nile    valley   and   Honduras, 
whereas  a  Guatemalan  buff-clay  bowl,  in  addition  to  a 
mythological  scene,  was  cut  with  oval  ornaments  bearing 
a  strong  general  resemblance  to  Egyptian   cartouches. 
Mr.   N.    Davidson  appeared  as  the  owner  of  a  Me.xican 
mask  in  diorite,   of  the  Toltec  or  .\ztec  periods,   which 
was  worthy  of  a  place  in  one  of  the  national  institutions. 
Mr.  C.  L.  Fenton's  fragments  of  an  early  Maya  pottery 
stand  from   Guatemala  revealed  fine   decorative   style. 
Mr.  Fenton  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  many  impor- 
tant objects,  not  the  least  of  them  being  the  head  of  a 
colossal  monolithic   statue  from    Copan.      Passing  over 
numerous  other  interesting  heads  and  masks,    painted 
pottery    dishes,    slightly    ^gean    by   suggestion,     from 
British  Honduras,  and  Mr.  Fenton's  superb  Guatemalan 
red-ware  beaker,  painted  with  a  homage  scene,  the  next 
feature  for  consideration  was  the  case  of  gold,  most  of 
the  contents  of  which  emanated  from  the  Southern  Con- 
tinent.      Here,  Mr.  E.  Huth's  goblet  from  the  Peruvian 
littoral  was  conspicuous.      It  was  ornamented  with  a  sunk 
design  of  squares  and  circles,  and  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Tiahuanaco  II.  period,  estimated  at  A.  u.  200-800.    A 
fine  assortment  of  Peruvian  pottery,   including  well-pre- 
served and  typical  examples  of  the  famous  modelled  and 
painted  Truxillo  bottles  ;  a  fragment  of  a  pottery  censer 
shaped  as  a  spirited  image  of  the  rain-god,  from  British 
Honduras  ;     the    valuable    Oaxcan    MS.    belonging   to 
Liverpool,  and  known  as  the  Codex  Frejervary-Mayer  ; 
a  series  of  Peruvian  textiles,   and  several  articles  from 
North-West  America,  united  to  complete  a  collection  which 
one  would  wish  to  see  removed  in  its  entirety  to  swell  the 
already  choice  display  in  Bloomsbury.      A  word  must  be 
spared  for  the  instructive  catalogue  preface  compiled  by 
Mr.  T.  A.  Joyce,  who  contrived  to  compress  a  large  amount 
of  information  within  the  limited  space  of  a  dozen  pages. 

The  fact  that  certain  of  M.  Forain's  subjects  are  rather 

too  strong  for  British  palates  must 

u  '"^^  u"  "°'  ^^  allowed  to  mask  the  quali- 

-         ^  „  ties  which  he   undoubtedly  posses- 

lean  Louis  rorain  ,  ,       ,  .     . 

ses  as  an  etcher.      In  the  majority 

of  cases  he  seeks  to  express  himself  by  employing  an 


irreducible  minimum  of  detail  with  a  success  which  can 
only  be  described  as  astonishing.  The  modernity  of 
his  taste  comes  queerly  when  applied  to  scriptural 
subjects  ;  but  this,  again,  is  a  facet  rather  than  a  factor 
of  his  mentality.  The  exhibition  of  his  etchings  and 
lithographs  held  by  Messrs.  P.  and  D.  Colnaghi  &  Co. 
(144-146,  New  Bond  Street)  was  so  representative  as 
to  enable  anyone  to  obtain  a  complete  panorama  ot 
M.  Forain's  achievements  in  these  media.  The  interest- 
ing modelling  of  VAvocat  parlant  au  Prevenu,  the 
dramatic  pathos  of  Le  Bon  Samariiaitt,  the  more 
carefully  studied  and  Rembrandtesque  Christ  aux 
Oiitrages,  the  sensitively  handled  Ktpos  du  Modile,  and 
the  sympathetically  treated  Fille-Mire,  were  all  notable 
plates  ;  whilst  of  the  lithographs,  the  trial  proof  of  the 
A^iocat  Invective  and  Le  Christ  Depouille  de  Ses 
Vetements  merited  special  attention  for  originality  oi 
conception  and  forcibility  of  execution. 

The  superiority  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Gow's  water- 
colours  over  the  works  executed  by  him  in  the  sterner 
medium  was  amply  demonstrated 

°'^     „^       „   .  by  the  collection  exhibited  at  the 

A.  C.  Gow,  R.A.  '.        ,       „     .  o    ^T       T,      J 

Fine  Art  Society  (,140,  New  Bond 

Street).     As  an  aquarellist,  Mr.  Gow  displayed  advanced 

talent ;  he  possessed  a  delicate  perception  and  a  sensitive 

touch  which  may  be  sought  for  almost  in  vain  in  his  more 

ambitious  productions.     The  drawings  gathered  together 

in  New  Bond  Street  included  what  were  probably  some 

of  his  best.     Fossils— a.  Georgian  collector  seated  on  a 

rock  and  examining    a   find — was  an  entirely  charming 

little  genre  study ;  but  of  the  landscapes  pure  and  simple 

it  must  suffice  to  mention  the  sketches  of  a  Windmill — 

St.  Bride,  The  Borghese  Gardens — Rome,  and  S-wanage 

— Ballard  Down,  by  name  alone.      .Several  well-known 

canvases  were  hung,  including  Elijah  running  before  the 

Chariot    of   Ahab,    The    Sentinel  in   the    Wood,     The 

Children  of  Charles  1.    introduced  to  the  Governor  o/ 

Carisbrooke,   Before   the  Ceremony,   and  what  was  also 

the  pick  of  them,  Gentlemen  of  the  Road. 

The  limitations  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  its  present 
constitution  has  resulted  in  a  ready  demand  for  fresh 
space  wherein  to  expose  the  wares 
of  the  unelect.  Several  new  galleries 
have  sprung  into  being  during  the 
last  year  or  two,  the  latest  ventures  being  both  within 
a  stone's-throw  of  New  Bond  Street.  The  "  Dorien 
Leigh"  Galleries  18,  Bruton  Street)  inaugurated  their 
career  with  "theatrical  suggestions"  by  Mr.  Edward 
Gordon  Craig,  in  the  form  of  25  etchings,  17  of  which 
were  first  exhibited  twelve  years  ago,  and  silhouette  wood- 
cuts of  marionettes,  which,  since  some  of  them  delineated 
nearly  nude  figures,  could  scarcely  be  accepted  as 
designs  for  costume  throughout.  All  the  etchings  bore 
the  impress  of  Mr.  Craig's  imaginative  originality.  They 
were  mainly  compositions  of  cubular  pillars,  the  adroit 
placing  of  which  suggested  grandeur  and  immensity. 

Up   to    the   present,    the    Independent    Gallery    (7A, 
Grafton  Street)  has  had  little  opportunity  to  justify  its 
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Galleries 
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TWO    I'EWTER    PLATES,    INSCRIBED    "  KOYAL    KENTISH  "    (Y 

title,  but  its  openiny  shows  confessed  a  strong  partiality 
for  advanced  art.  The  first  comprised  a  heterogeneous 
assortment  of  French  work — heterogeneous  in  that  it 
contained  a  meagre  leavening  of  drawings  by  Ingres  and 
one  or  two  other  immortals.  The  second  confined 
itself  to  displaying  Mr.  Roger  Fry's  experiments  with 
brush  and  crayon.  Some  of  his  portraits,  notably  those 
of  Mrs.  P.  and  X.ff.,  attained  a  crude  forcibility. 

The  Macrae  Gallery  (95,  Regent  Street)  ga%'e  itsell 
up  to  placing  a  collection  of  Miss  Constance  Lane's 
water-colours  before  the  public.  Miss 
Lane's  style  is  of  a  simple  kind,  and 
she  appears  to  eschew  any  propensity 
which  might  serve  to  mar  the  simplicity  of  her  technique. 


The  Macrae 
Gallery 


EOMANRV)  IN    THE    LONDON    MUSEUM 

Her  sketching  tours  have  led  her  steps  into  many  parts 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  she  has  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity to  record  also  her  impressions  of  a  period  passed 
in  India.  Generally  speaking,  the  Indian  sketches  were 
the  most  interesting.  Her  study  of  the  Wood  Market — 
Ouetta,  conveyed  an  excellent  suggestion  of  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  scene. 

A  JOINT  exhibition  of  lithographs,  comprising  impres- 
sions from  nearly  ninety  stones,  was  held  at  Messrs.  P. 
and  D.  Colnaghi's  Gallery  1J44-146, 
New  Bond  Street)  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Copley,  the  latter  being  best 
known  to  the  art  world  under  her 
maiden  name  of  Ethel  Gabain.    Their  styles,  although 


Lithographs  by 
John  Copley  and 
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doubtless  stimulated  by  mutual  emulation  and  endeavour, 
have  remained  subtly  distinct,  so  that  the  spectator  is 
never  offended  by  the  lapse  from  origination  which  some- 
times occurs  when  husband  and  wife  practise  the  same 
form  of  art.  Miss  Gabain's  manner  is  that  of  a  sympa- 
thetic observer,  whose  energies  are  directed  for  the  most 
part  towards  the  exploitation  of  a  sensitive  type  of  genre. 
Mr.  Copley's  method  is  more  forcible  ;  he  delights  in  the 
dramatisation  of  his  own  sturdy  fancies,  but  his  capacity 
for  drawing  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  less  universally  as- 
sured than  that  of  Miss  Gabain.  The  second  state  of 
the  Sogno  di  Madonna^  arresting  as  it  may  be,  ofi'ends 
the  eye  on  this  account.  Fortunately,  the  Sogno  belongs 
to  a  minority,  since,  when  he  restrains  his  emotions 
sufficiently  in  order  to  allow  his  powers  proper  scope, 
Mr.  Copley  presents  us  with  such  masterly  composi- 
tions as  the  passionate  little  Maschio  e  Bambitw,  the 
breezy  tree-study  called  The  Olive-Pruner,  Cul/a,  and 
the  vigorous  street  scene  Hammers,  with  its  apt  sugges- 
tion of  rhythmical  motion.  On  the  other  hand,  Miss 
Gabain's  art  is  better  suited  to  close  inspection  than 
it  is  capable  of  distant  survey.  She  is  a  rare,  without 
being  in  any  sense  an  insistent,  draughtswoman  :  she 
handles  her  subjects  with  a  subtle  delicacy  which  is  only 
attainable  by  a  proficient  engraver.  It  is  impossible 
to  enlarge  upon  the  individual  qualities  of  her  contribu- 
tions to  the  exhibition,  any  more  than  it  is  possible 
to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Copley  in  the  space  at  command. 
Therefore,  when  mention  is  made  of  the  touching  study, 
under  the  title  of  La  Lamp  Eleinie,  of  a  weeping  bride, 
the  pensive  scene  called  The  Striped Pctlicoat,  or  A  La 
Belle  Eloile — Pierrot  and  Columbine  asleep  on  the  pave- 
ment, their  backs  to  a  railing — it  must  be  understood 
that  they  are  but  selected  from  others  of  equal  merit. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  not  do  to  ignore  the  single 
large  landscape  exhibited  here  by  Miss  Gabain,  the 
spacious  and  atmospheric  Aux  Bords  de  la  Seine,  which 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  please  the  great  French 
master  of  landscape,  Corot. 

ALTHOri;H  it  is  obviously  too  early  to  assess  his  full 

value   in   regard   to   contemporary  etching,   we   venture 

.  to  prophesv  that  Mr.  W.  A.  Narbeth 

Etchings  and  ■,,             ,'      ,            ,          ,             , 

,     ,            ,     ,  will  one  dav  be  reckoned  as  a  factor 

Lithographs  by  n'  ■           .                u   r        ., 

^vT    »    nT     ■      1  of  no  small  mnportance.      Before  the 

W.  A.  INarbcth  .                       "^ 

exhibition  at    the    Little   Art   Rooms 

1,8,  Uuke  Street,  Adelphi)  was  arranged,  the  public  had 
had  few  chances  of  inspecting  Mr.  Narbeth's  work,  since 
he  appears  to  belong  to  that  rare  genus  ol  young  man 
which  does  not  court  publicity.  Even  then,  he  did  not 
see  fit  to  display  more  than  a  round  dozen  of  items ;  but 
since  these  were  almost  entirely  uniform  in  merit,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  their  paucity  detracted  one  jot  from  tire 
interest  of  the  show  as  a  whole.  With  the  exception  of 
a  couple  of  landscapes  and  a  single  portrait  iof  marked 
calibre),  all  Mr.  Narbeth's  plates  were  exercises  in  genre. 
He  possesses,  however,  an  admired  knack  of  treating 
old  subjects  in  a  distinctly  personal  manner.  In  other 
words,  he  is  a  disciple  of  development  as  differentiated 
from   artistic  anarchism.      The  Peter  and  John  at  the 


Beautiful  Cate  had  been  apprcachtd  in  something  of 
a  Rembrandtesque  spirit,  it  is  true;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  no  imitative  trait  to  be  observed  in  it. 
The  Judas  manifested  the  artist's  appreciation  for 
dramatic  effect.  The  guilty  apostle  had  hanged  himself 
from  a  tree  overhanging  a  chasm  ;  the  rope  had  broken, 
and  the  body  fallen  limply  on  a  projecting  spur  of  rock. 
Samson  cairicd  of  captive  wa?,  in  its  way,  or.e  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  realisation  achieved  by  Mr.  Narbeth. 
Light  and  shade  foimed  themselves  into  a  striking  pat- 
tern ;  the  pictorial  motive  being  provided  by  Samson's 
enormous  naked  hulk  writhing  on  Philistine  shoulders. 
Mention  must  be  made  also  of  the  Salome,  Samson 
Breaking  the  Pillais  of  the  Bciise,  and  a  splendidly 
sensitive  drypoint  of  Eindover  faim.  Hitherto  we 
have  regarded  Mr.  Narbeth  as  an  etcher,  but  the 
presence  of  two  lithographs  revealed  the  fact  that  his 
capabilities  are  not  limited  to  the  one  mode  of  expression. 
Of  this  pair.  The  Calvaiy  of  the  Skies  was  a  conception 
at  once  arresting  and  original.  The  Calvary  is  an  aero- 
plane, from  which  descends  a  shower  of  bombs  ;  a  figure 
of  the  Great  Suffeier  is  nailed  to  the  plar.es.  This  plate 
is  not  only  vigorous  in  technique  and  composition  ;  it 
supplies  a  trenchant  commentary  on  the  ethical  aspect  of 
the  raids  made  upon  defenceless  towns  before  the  Hun- 
nish  might  was  laid  low  in  the  dust.  The  balance  of  the 
accommodation  in  this  galleiy  was  taken  up  by  some 
clever  aquatints  frcm  the  hand  of  Miss  Madeline  Green, 
etchings  by  Messrs.  Frank  Potter  and  Stanley  Anderson 
one  of  whose  woiks  was  seen  before  at  the  R.E.  ,  and 
some  intriguing  woodcuts  by  Mr.  Fred  Carter. 

Atastekui.i.v  produced  catalogue  of  old  silver  issued 
by  Messrs.  Mappin  &  Webb,  Ltd.  (158-162,  Oxford 
Street,  W.  i  is  evidence  of  the  steadily 
growing  importance  of  this  branch  of 
their  business.  The  earliest  pieces  figured  are  two  seal- 
top  spoons  of  1622  and  1624,  after  which  there  occurs 
a  hiatus  until  the  time  of  the  "Merry  Monarch,"  which  is 
represented  by  a  plain  tankard  of  1679,  and  a  jug  (by 
George  Gibson)  of  1683.  The  joint  reign  of  William  and 
.Mary  is  exemplified  by  a  charming  porringer  of  1690  and  a 
pair  of  candlesticks  bearing  the  date-letter  for  1692.  The 
important  part  01  the  collection,  however,  commences 
with  the  Queen  Anne  period,  to  which  belongs,  amongst 
other  pieces,  a  dignified  Monteith  made  by  Isaac  Dighton 
in  1705.  Georgian  silver  of  excellent  quality  abounds. 
Paul  Lamerie  was  responsible  for  a  fine  set  of  four  salt- 
cellars, a  pair  of  tankards,  and  six  waiters,  all  of  1735, 
with  the  exception  of  one  waiter  made  to  match  three 
years  later.  Nor  do  these  exhaust  the  Lameries,  of 
which  numerous  beautiful  examples  appear  in  the 
catalogue.  An  exceptional  cruet  by  John  Deacon  (1760), 
a  shapely  water-jug  by  William  Grundy  i' 1762  1,  a  suite  of 
three  caddies  by  T.  Heming  :  1771),  a  handsome  pair  of 
candelabra  by  Wm.  Burwash  and  Richard  Sibley  ,1807), 
and  a  striking  set  of  four  entree  dishes  by  Paul  Storr 
ii8o6  ,  with  handles  formed  as  the  Hood  crest,  and 
engraved  with  a  presentation  inscription  to  Sir  Samuel 
Hood,  the  dashing  cousin  of  Lords  Hood  and  Bridport, 
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TWO    VIEWS    OF    A    CASKET    PRESENTED    TO    THE    LONDON    MUSEUM    BY    H.M.    THE    ■JUEEN 


are  interesting  and  typical  specimens  of  the  silversmith's 
craft  during  the  lengthy  sovereignty  of  the  third  George, 
which,  beautiful  as  they  may  be,  are  still  overshadowed 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  productions  of  earlier  reigns. 

Ik   Mr.    Dulac's   name    is   a   household    word   as   an 
aquarellist,    it   deserves   to   be   no   less   esteemed   as   a 

caricaturist.      His  ability  to  snatch 
"Somebodies,"    by         ,•,  ,    ,      -.xZ-i,- 

_  .  T^   ,  a  likeness,  coupled  with  his  seizure 

Edmund  Dulac,  etc.        ^     ,  ,  ,    ,  .   , 

ot  what  may  be  termed  the  essential 

attribute  of  a  personality,  place  his  cartoons  on  a  high 
level.  Carefully  but 
decisively  drawn  in 
pen  and  ink,  his 
whimsies  at  the 
Leicester  Galleries 
(Leicester  Square) 
manifested  a  sense 
of  humour  which,  if 
keen,  was  never  too 
cruel.  One  of  the 
funniest  sketches  was 
that  According  to 
John  (Augustus). 
The  new  sage  of 
Chelsea  was  delinea- 
ted as  lolling  on  a 
luxuriously  cush- 
ioned couch,  before 
him  an  easel  bearing 
one  of  the  portraits 
which  attracted  at- 
tention at  the  Alpine  SILVER-MOUNTED  TOUTOISESIM- 
Club's      tiallery.          commemoratinc  the  peace  of 


Mr.  John's  tired  painting  arm  was  supported  by  a  sling, 
whilst  a  lengthy  queue  appeared  in  the  background 
beneath  the  notice  "Pay  Here.''  In  another  case 
Mr.  Epstein  had  been  selected  as  the  butt  of  Mr.  Uulac's 
jest.  This  "suggestion  for  a  new  masterpiece,"  to  be 
called  Ecce  Homunculiis,  demonstrated  "the  importance 
of  being  unconventional."  The  "  masterpiece  "—a  figure 
of  Napoleon  I.  with  a  large  moustache— pointed  the 
moral.  The  remaining  cartoons  were  all  of  high  merit, 
but  mention  must  be  made  of  the  excellent  caricature 
likeness  of  Mr.  .Arnold  Bennett  in  a  Great  Adventure. 

In  addition  to  these, 
Mr.  Dulac  displayed 
a  few  of  his  skilful 
water-colours. 

Mrs.  Laura 
Knight's  paintingsof 
the  Russian  ballet 
breathed  life  and 
movement,  the  exotic 
colour  contrasts  of 
the  extravagant  cos- 
tumes being  utilised 
to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  more  un- 
conventional aspects, 
such  as  "  Taking 
the  Call" — seen  from 
the  Flies,  were 
especially  interesting 
and  dexterous.  A 
contrast  to  Mrs. 
Knight's  vigorous 
handling       w  a  s 


;li    snuff-box,  inset  with  medal 
utrkciit        in  the  londo.n  museum 
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provided  by  a  roomful  of  works  by  the  late  Alfred 
Parsons,  all  characteristic  of  the  refined  technique  and 
comprehensive  observation  which  are  so  typical  of  the 
late  Academician. 

Lovers  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  the   "sketch," 

but  which  is  so  frequently  more  final  and  satisfying  than 

_,,^        ,  the    "finished  picture,"  were  able 

Ola  Drawings  by  j  j   i-   l  /■  i  l               ti-   m      i 

_     ,    ,         ,  to  spend  delightful  hours  at  u  alker's 

nnglish  and  ,.    ,,     ■        .      „     ^         n       j   o 

^               ,  (.alleries   (Ii8,    New    Bond  Street) 

roreign  Artists  ,       ,       •          r 
amongst  an  exceptional  selection  of 

drawing's,  many  from  first-rate  hands.  Four  or  five  views 
by  Turner,  including  an  early  water-colour  of  Uhii 
Cathedral,  a  Girtin  or  two,  a  like  number  of  David 
Roberts's,  a  dozen  charcoal  notes  by  James  Stark,  a  fine 
series  of  Varleys,  a  chalk  and  charcoal  sketch  of  Lake 
Avernus,  by  Richard  Wilson,  and  no  less  than  36  draw- 
ings by  Rowlandson,  of  various  types  and  sizes,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  justify  the  formation  of  the  show 
on  their  own  behalf.  Of  no  less  account,  however,  were 
the  fifteen  Cotmans,  all  excellent  and  typical  drawings, 
of  which  one  is  tempted  to  single  out  the  view  oi  A  Tea- 
house in  a  Garden  by  the  river  Vare.  if  only  for  its 
picturesque  ruination  and  precarious  position,  so  skilfully 
realised  by  the  artist  ;  but  the  very  important,  richly 
coloured  Fishivg  must  not  be  forgotten.  In  addition  to 
Cotman,  the  Norwich  school  was  represented  by  an  Old 
Crome,  a  M.  E.  Cotman  (1810-1S5S),  a  Thirtle,  and  a 
couple  of  well-conditioned  water-colours  by  Bright.  A 
feature  of  the  exhibition  lay  in  the  presence  of  several 
distinctive  aquarelles  by  W.  R.  Beverley,  including  a 
fine  study  of  Old  Calais  Pier,  and  a  sensitive  moonlight 
sketch  of  Scarborough.  Callow,  the  Coxes  and  Richard- 
sons,  Gainsborough,  Sandby,  Stothard,  Stansfield, 
Wheatley,  Francis  Nicholson,  and  William  Turner  of 
Oxford,  were  amongst  the  numerous  other  artists  repre- 
sented, and  whose  works  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  describe 
did  space  but  permit.  One  must  not  omit  to  record 
the  presence,  however,  of  several  characteristic  effects 
from  De  Wint's  brush,  or  a  forcibly  atmospheric  impres- 
sion of  a  Windmill  by  the  little  known  C.  Wissant. 

The    Friday   Club's  show  at   the    Alpine  Club     Mill 

Street,     Conduit    Street;    comprised    many     previously 

_,     _  „  exhibited  works.        This    in  itself 

The  Friday  Club  j  1.  u  j    j 

need  not   have   been  regarded  as 

a  fault  had  the  artistic  level  of  the  club  been  higher  as 

a  whole.   Mr.  W.  Rothenstein  proved  himself  an  exception 

by  his  clever  little  sketch  of  The  Estate  Agent's  House, 

Havrincourt _;  but  Mr.   Edgar  Hereford's  water-colour 

of  The  Estuary  was  good  enough  to  cause  regret  that 

it  was  not  better.      Its  defects  lay  in  the  awkward  pose 

of  the  figure  in  the  front,  and  in  the  lack  of  atmosphere 

which  caused  the  background  to  appear  too  prominent. 

Decorative    views   of  merit   were    supplied   by    Messrs. 

Frank  C.  Medworth  and  Norman  Howard.     Mr.  Nevin- 

son's  Cookhani  evinced  an — shall  we  say  unconscious? — 

inclination  towards   Impressionism   in    its   treatment   of 

a  riverside  scene,  over-arched  by  trees  with  sun-flecked 

foliage.       The   drawing   of  the    figures,     however,     left 


The  Art  of 
Arthur  Hacker 


much  to  be  desired.  Similar  criticism  justly  applied  to 
his  Dollar  Worshippers,  The  Curb  Market,  New  York, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  heads  and  arms  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  portrait  of  E.  Rowley- Smart,  by  Mr.  J. 
Flanagan,  suffered  from  overloading  of  impaslo  ;  but 
Miss  (i.  Hynes's  Noah's  Ark  reached  the  opposite  limit 
by  its  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  N'eo-Primitivism.  The 
detail  that  the  patriarch  and  his  sons  favoured  "tin  hats" 
—  for  such  they  looked  to  be — as  headgear  should  be 
noted  by  savants.  Mr.  Rupert  Lee's  Tiger  and  Elephant 
might  have  come  direct  from  a  child's  ark,  so  far  as 
anatomy  counted.  His  bronze  image  of  a  Calf  was 
scarcely  more  fortunate.  To  be  perfectly  frank  and 
unprejudiced,  we  took  it  to  represent  an  embryo  bird 
until  a  reference  to  the  catalogue  made  it  clear  that 
the  supposition  was  erroneous. 

It  has  been  the  custom  latterly  to  pass  over,  or  even 
to  scout,  the  work  of  Arthur  Hacker  as  being  that  of 
a  "  Society  "  and  non-progressive 
painter.  The  injustice  of  this  attitude 
towards  the  dead  .\cademician  was 
made  clear  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  post- 
mortem display  of  his  pictures  by  the  Fine  -Art  Society 
(148,  New  Bond  Street),  as  it  had  previously  been  made 
clear  to  such  as  were  familiar  with  the  inside  of  his 
studio. 

The  collection  was  made  as  representative  as  space 
permitted.  Several  .Academy  pictures  were  shown, 
ranging  from  the  carefully  drawn  and  sedulously  painted 
Cloister  of  the  World,  1S96,  to  the  calm  and  sorrow- 
ful Vale  of  1 91 3,  or  the  During  the  Ballet, 
Alhambra,  of  two  years  before.  The  last-named  stood 
for  the  time  when  the  lure  of  London  had  entered  the 
artist's  soul,  and  when,  searching  after  the  secret  of 
her  night  effects,  he  transferred  a  number  of  splendid 
vignettes  to  canvas.  He  showed  us  Piccadilly  in  the 
weeping  dusk,  with  dripping  lamps  and  splashing  traffic  ; 
or,  to  return  to  the  Alhambra,  he  penetrated  the 
problem  of  reproducing  in  paint  a  great  building  with  its 
contrasts  of  \ari- coloured,  semi-shaded  electric  globes, 
the  pallid,  shifting  shaft  of  limelight,  and  the  glare  from 
the  stage  throwing  into  relief  rows  upon  rows  of  silent 
spectators.  In  such  passages  as  this.  Hacker  did  more 
than  catch  the  outward  semblance  of  his  theme ;  he 
realised  its  underlying  romance  and  mvsterv,  as  he 
seldom  failed  to  do  when  engaged  on  subjects  after 
his  own  heart,  whether  the  figures  (such  as  The  Little 
Mother),  the  glorious  garden  scenes,  or  the  flower  studies 
which  he  loved  to  paint.  Contrary  to  the  popular  belief. 
Hacker  never  stood  still,  but  persevered  in  adding  fuel  to 
the  flame  that  fanned  his  life. 

A  GENEROUS  otter  has  been  recently  made  by  Belgium 
to  Italv  in  the  shape  of  the  proposal  to  hand  over  to  the 
citv  of  Venice  the  famous  painting 
Notes  from  Italy  ^y  Paul  \-eronese,  whose  subject  is 
Juno  bestowing  her  treasures  on  Venice.  I  understand 
that  this  painting,  which  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Brus- 
sels, will  be  handed  over  by  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  in 
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order  that  it  may 
be  restored  to  its 
original  destina- 
tion on  the  ceiling 
of  the  chamber  in 
the  Ducal  Palace 
occupied  by  the 
Council  of  Ten. 

In  the  Twelfth 
International  Ex- 
hibition of  the 
city  of  X'enice, 
Galileo  Chini, 
whose  decorative 
paintings  of  the 
story  of  art,  from 
its  first  begin- 
nings, through 
the  art  of  Greece, 
Rome,  and  By- 
zantium to  that 
of  the  Barocco 
and  modern 
times,  occupy  al- 
ready the  cupola 

of  the  entrance-room  called  the  Sala  della  Cupola,  has 
been  commissioned  this  year  to  decorate  the  central  hall. 
In  this  work  the  artist,  we  are  told,  "wished  to  exalt  and 
to  seize  m  a  pictorial  expression,  which  should  be  har- 
monious with  the  character  of  the  surroundings  and  of  the 
works  there  received,  the  genius  of  the  forces  engaged 
in  combat,  distinct  in  their  own  action,  but  brought 
together  and  mingled  in  their  sacrifice  and  victory." 

The  five  panels  are  therefore  here  devoted  respec- 
tively to  the  tale  of  glory  yglorifica-jione)  of  the  .-Vrtillery 
and  Bomb-throwers,  that  of  the  Pilot  and  Aviator,  of  the 
Infantry  and  the  Lancers;  and  it  is  appropriate  that  this 
same  Salone  Centrale  should  contain,  in  the  individual 
show  of  Plinio  Nomellini,  that  artist's  fine  painting  of  the 
Vittorio  Veiielo^  of  which  he  wrote  to  me  with  the  keenest 
enthusiasm  when  engaged  on  this  work,  a  memorial  of 
his  country's  final  victory.  Others  of  his  forty-three 
paintings  in  this  room,  such  as  the  Ritorno  in  Pahia,  a 
group  of  refugees  returning  in  the  sunset  to  their  homes, 
are  less  directly  connected  with  the  great  struggle,  while 
others  give  those  scenes  of  country  life,  of  sunlight  and 
southern  vegetation,  in  which  Nomellini  excels. 

Another  individual  "  Mostra  "  is  that  of  Guglielmo 
Ciardi,  a  great  modern  artist  of  Venice,  who  died  in  191 7, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  Admiring  as  I  do  the  work 
of  liis  son,  Beppe  Ciardi,  and  of  that  brilliant  painter  of 
twentieth-century  scenes,  Emma  Ciardi,  both  of  whom 
are  well  represented  here,  the  latter  with  a  delightful 
scene  of  the  C.iudecca  and  a  London  study,  Ni-lson's 
Column,  for  thoroughness  of  technique  I  consider  their 
father  was  unsurpassed  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  him 
adequately  represented  here  with  thirty-two  paintings  and 
some  ten  drawings,  a  not  unworthy  homage  to  one  who 
has  done  much  to  retain  and  develop  the  best  tradi- 
tions in  the  art  of  modern  Venice.     Pietro  Scoppetta, 


Umberto  Mog- 
gioli,  w-ho  died 
only  last  year, 
and  Antonio 
Mancini,  among 
the  Italians,  have 
also  individual 
shows ;  and  the 
latter,  with  the 
twenty-one  paint- 
ings here  (to  be 
noted  is  his  Self- 
portrait  and  Re- 
/Uctions},  main- 
tains his  position 
as  alone  and 
original  in  his  art 
amid  all  the  new 
influences  which 
are  crowding  to 
the  front  in  Italy. 
These  influences 
are  very  notice- 
able in  the  present 
exhibition,  but  for 
the  moment  I  confine  myself  to  a  general  account  of  the 
important  paintings  in  the  Italian  and  foreign  sections. 
From  Lombardy,  Emilio  Ciola,  Leonardo  Bazzaro, 
Emilio  Borsa,  and  Paolo  Sala  contribute,  the  latter  with 
three  paintings,  one  of  which,  <  Uii  Russia,  has  just  been 
acquired  by  the  deputation  of  the  Province  of  \'enice  for 
their  Gallery  of  Art.  Pilade  Bertieri  has  a  painting; 
Sezanne  (whose  excellent  poster  of  the  exhibition  we 
have  reproduced  in  these  columns),  five  paintings ;  from 
Venice  come  Miti-Zanetti,  De'  Stefani,  PieroFragiacomo, 
and  Antonietta  :  from  Rome,  Carlandi  and  Xoci  ;  and 
in  sculpture,  Cataldi  D'Antino,  with  one  of  his  wonted 
graceful  nudes.  Girl  with  the  Amphora,  and  Arturo 
Dazzi. 

Among  the  foreign  sections,  which  include  Belgium, 
Holland,  the  United  States  of  America,  Poland,  and 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Paul  Cezanne  in  the  French  and 
Ferdinand  Hodler  in  that  of  Switzerland,  are  of  impor- 
tance, but  I  propose  to  treat  these  in  detail  in  a  later 
notice. 

At  the  Galleria  Pesaro  of  Milan  the  individual  show  of 
Enrico  Sacchetti  i  May-June)  has  been  of  considerable 
interest,  for  Sacchetti  is  an  admirable  draughtsman 
and  satirist,  whom  Ojetti,  in  his  preface  to  this  exhibition, 
mentions,  not  without  reason,  in  the  same  breath  with 
Goya,  Daumier,  and  Forain.  The  150  drawings  and 
studies  here  exhibited,  often  in  gouache,  charcoal,  or 
])encil,  are  most  brilliant.  His  babies,  above  all,  are  the 
most  living  little  creatures. 

In  the  same  galleries  the  month  of  .May  saw  four 
\enetian  painters'  work— Zanetti  Zilla,  Marussig,  Diser- 
tori,  and  /.ecchin.  Zanettti  Zilla  gives  us  the  poetic 
charm  which  modern  \"cnice  still  possesses.  His  Prima- 
vera  p'enrciana  and  I'ltime  Fo_^lie  could  not  be  excelled. 
1    have  already  spoken   in   these  columns  of  the  hnely 
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monumental  character  in  Benvenuto  Oisertori's  drawings, 
etchings,  and  woodcuts.  An  example  here  is  his  Arch  of 
Septimus  Sevirus  with  the  Chunh  of  S.  Luke. — S.  B. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Exhibition  of 
Spanish   Art,    Senor    Don   Ignacio   I'inazo,   who  writes 

from   the   Palacio  de   Liria  at 
Exhibition  of  Madrid,     that     the    exhibition    of 

Spanish  Painting  „        .  ,  .     ,•  ■      t       j„     ■ 

.     .        ,  ^  Spanish   painting   in  London  is 

m  London  ,  ,        .  ,    , 

expected    to    be    inaugurated    on 

the  1st  of  Xovember  next,  and  will  be  one  of  the  most 
complete  displays  of  the  art  of  Spain  ever  organised 
outside  Spain.  The  writer  adds  that  the  nobility  cf 
Spain  are  lending  the  most  precious  pictures  in  their 
collections  for  the  exhibition,  among  which  will  stand 
out  those  jewels  of  art  which  have  been  so  spontaneously 
offered  to  the  committee  for  this  object  by  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Spain. 

Spanish  primitive  art  will  be  represented,  and  the 
period  of  transition  between  the  earlier  painters  and 
those  of  our  own  day  will  be  represented  by  Vicente 
Lopez,  Alenza,  and  Becquer,  preceding  Madrazo,  Resales, 
Fortuny,  Muiioz,  Degrain,  and  Pinazo  Camarlench. 

Among  the  actual  modern  painters  represented  will 
figure  the  names  of  such  famous  artists  as  Zuloaga, 
SoroUa,  ^L-lestu,  Sotomayor,  Romero  de  Torres,  Zubi- 
aurre,  Acosta,  Mesquita,  Pinazo  Martinez,  Hermoso 
Moises  and  others  ;  and  among  the  sculptors  Mateo 
Inurria,  Jose  Capuz,  Clara,  Limona,  Cristobal,  \"icent, 
Mariano  Bemliure,  etc. 

The  committee  of  the  exhibition  in  London  has  as  its 
president  His  Excellency  the  Duke  of  Alba. 

The  Secretary  is  Seiior  Don  Ingnacio  Pinazo,  Palacio 
de  Liria,  Madrid. 

Although  an  occasional  exhibitor  at  Burlington 
House,  the  late  E.  Phillips  Fox,  who  died  in  1915,  has 

hitherto    been    better    known    to 
Paintings  by  the  ,,  ,    ,  .  .■        1      j   .1 

,       T-   T?i    ,1'      c-  France  and  his  native  land  than 

late  E.  Phillips  Fox 

the  m  other-country.      Born  in 

Melbourne  in  1S64,  he  commenced  studying  at  the 
National  Gallery  in  that  city,  until,  in  1885,  he  went  to 
France,  entering  J  ulien's  and  the  Beaux  Arts,  where  he 
obtained  several  honours.  Taking  his  education  into 
consideration,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  style  should 
inherit  both  French  and  Australian  mannerisms  in  fairly 
equal  parts.  His  principal  interest  lay  in  the  exploitation 
of  lighting  problems,  and  several  of  the  canvases  shown 
recently  at  Walker's  Calleries  (118,  New  Bond  Street) 
relied  upon  this  for  their  appeal.  His  robust,  decisive 
handling  of  outdoor  topics  was  revealed  to  advantage  in 
several  cases,  wo\.3^\ym  Summer  Day,  Gathering  Storm, 
and  Apple  Blossom,  the  details  of  which,  though  thought- 
fully noted,  were  relegated  to  a  happy  medium  between 
tightness  and  ultra-facility.  The  figure  subjects  com- 
prised several  interesting  studies  of  filtered  light  upon 
the  human  form.  Whilst  the  results  were  not  paramountly 
successful  in  every  case,  it  is  obvious  that  due  application 
must  be  accorded  to  such  sincere  efforts  to  realise  a 
supremely  difficult    theme.       It  is  intended  to  hold  an 


exhibition  of  Mr.  Fox's  larger  work  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible  to  have  it  sent  over  from  Australia.  When  it 
arrives,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  the  pictures  oiled 
out,  since  several. of  those  in  the  New  Bond  Street  show 
were  in  a  very  hungry  condition. 

In  November  last  we  reviewed  some  interesting  exhibits 
by  Mr.  I.  W.  Brooks,  at  the  Burlington  ( iallery  (1  5,  Green 
Street,  Leicester  Square),  remark- 
ing that  "if  not  actually  influenced 
by  the  Oriental  artists,  Mr.  Brooks 
possesses  many  points  in  common 


The  Art  of 
I.  W.  Brooks, 
Gerard  Van  Vliet, 
and  Robertine 


Hcriot 


with  them."  The  further  display 
of  his  winter  output  left  little  to 
add  to  this  statement.  He  has  developed  his  treatment 
of  rainy-day  effects,  proffering  proof  in  ingenious  and 
satisfactory  studies  of  Rain  at  High  Tide  and  Llanffaelog 
Vilia/;e:  Rain.  The  sweeping  simplicity  of  Z/)'«il/a^/<i^.- 
December,  and  '\'nys  Las,  and  the  trenchant  colour  chords 
of  a  Seascape  in  Violet,  commanded  admiration,  but  when 
Mr.  Brooks  ventures  on  portraits  or  figure  compositions 
he  comes  close  to  disaster.  This  is  to  be  regretted.  Mr. 
Brooks's  interpretations  of  scenes  on  sea  and  land  rank 
with  the  most  subtly  decorative  work  produced  by  the 
younger  generation  that  we  have  yet  seen.  Signs  are  not 
wanting  of  his  further  development,  and,  if  he  avoids  com- 
posing too  closely  according  to  recipe,  there  is  no  reason 
why  his  name  should  not  become  eminent.  In  a  brief 
foreword  to  the  catalogue  Mr.  Brooks  describes  technique 
as  "the  outcome  of  an  acute  and  detached  sense  of  per- 
ception in  the  painter.  The  cultivation  of  this  sense  should 
be  his  one  concern."  This  dictum  is  none  the  less  true  be- 
cause several  modern  painters  are  afraid  to  acknowledge  it. 
Mr.  Brooks  goes  on  to  aver  that  "the  schools  are  a  danger; 
for  technique  is  not  to  be  taught,  though  a  worthless 
facility  of  imitation  is  all  too  easily  learned."  It  would  have 
been  wiser  to  add,  however,  that  technicjue  can  be  fostered 
and  encouraged  in  any  brushman  who  has  art  in  his  soul. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  take  Mr.  Gerard  \'an  Vliet's 
for  anything  save  the  work  of  a  Dutchman.  Although 
he  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  definite  school,  the  traits 
of  the  old  Hollanders  crop  up  unconsciously  here  and 
there.  Especially  in  his  sanguine  drawings  is  it  possible  to 
trace  the  studious  apprecintion  of  picturesque  detail  which 
forms  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  national  artistic  bent. 
Mr.  \'an  Vliet's  exhibition  at  Green  Street  was  mainly 
composed  of  drawings,  representations  of  quaint  corners 
and  byways.  These  were  rendered  directly  and  without 
any  marked  striving  after  colour  effect.  On  first  aquaint- 
ance  some  of  them  looked  a  trifle  "black,"  but  Mr.  Van 
Vliet's  style  is  clearly  one  which  grows  upon  the  spectator. 
He  is  no  mere  amateur,  and  that  he  can  colour  when  he 
chooses  was  clear  from  a  few  harmonious  oil-paintings 
which  made  up  the  balance  of  the  collection. 

Miss  Robertine  Heriot  occupied  an  upper  gallery  with 
a  series  of  well-painted  flower-pieces  and  less  well-painted 
portraits.  The  former  were  rendered  deftly  and  with 
understanding.  Occasionally,  but  notably  in  the  Blanc 
lie  Chine,  she  appears  to  owe  something  to  Fantin.  Her 
colour  is  not  always  perfectly  sustained,  a  fault  largely 
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attributable  to  a  wrong 
use  of  blue  in  the  back- 
grounds ;  but  her  manner 
is  sincere  and  pleasing, 
and  her  cultivation  of 
atmosphere  redolent  of 
truth. 

"The  South  Downs," 

by  Adam  Slade 

Mr.   Ada.m  Slauk   is 

one  of  the  multitude, 

having  something  to 

express   but  not  having 

always  the  power  to  ex- 
press it.     His  style  is  of 

the  new  type  which  essays 

to    take  up  a  standpoint 

about  midway  between 

the  natural  and  decora- 
tive  schools.       His    skill 

consists  in  the  limning  of 
backgrounds,  some  of 
which  he  conveys 
cleverly.  He  is  at  his 
best  in  depicting  the 
distant  tree-dotted 
downs,  and  at  his 
weakest  in  the  manage- 
ment of  foregrounds. 
His  use  of  pigments  is  not 
always  happy.  A  comprehensixe  display  of  Mr.  Slade's 
landscapes  at  the  Eldar  Gallery  (40,  Great  Marlborough 
Street)  permitted  this  point  to  be  realised  beyond  doubt. 
The  View  over  Poyntngs,  for  instance,  was  marred  by 
the  improper  adjustment  of  crude  red  roofs  to  virulent 
green  foliage.  On  an  average,  his  smaller  sketches  were 
more  final  than  his  large  pictures,  though  they  were  not 
altogether  the  most  interesting.  His  Beach,  Hove,  a  tiny 
Whistlerian  lyric,  and  the  more  important  East  Hilt, 
Hastings,  were  representative  examples  of  Mr.  Slade  in 
his  most  successful  vein. 

Amongst  the  many  other  exhibitions  visited,  but  which 

the  ever-increasing  demands  on  our  space  prevent  us  from 

alluding  to  save  by  brief  mention, 

Other  Exhibitions  ■   .  •  ,,     .■  t 

were   an  interestmg  collection   01 

water-colours  of  London  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Moule,  some 
drawings  of  Egypt  in  the  Talbot  Kelly  manner  by  Mr. 
F.  F.  Ogilvie,  of  Algeria  and  other  parts  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
Prescott,  and  of  Natal  and  Zululand  by  Miss  Dorothea 
M.  Vyvyan.  These  shared  the  accommodation  of  Wal- 
ker's Galleries  (118,  New  Bond  Street).  Some  delightful 
pictures,  since  they  avoided  in  the  main  that  ultra- 
sketchiness  to  which  he  is  prone  to  succumb,  were  shown 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Munnings  at  Messrs.  James  Connell  and 
Sons'  (47,  Old  Bond  Street).  The  incidents  portrayed 
were  largely  taken  from  gipsy  life.  Modern  French  art, 
which  unfortunately  was  held  to  include  some  crude 
effusions  by  Derain  and  Matisse,  formetl  the  motive  of  an 
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exhibition  at  the  Goupil 
Gallery  (5,  Regent  Street), 
whilst  an  otherwise  hetero- 
geneous assortment  ot 
works  at  the  Eldar  Gal- 
lery (40,    Great  Marl- 
borough  Street)  boasted 
the  presence  of  no  less 
than  24  C  o  n  d  e  r  s.     M  r. 
William    Hoggatt   dis- 
played his    Tone  Har- 
wonies  ai  the  Hampstead 
.•\rt  Gallery  (345,    Finch- 
ley  Road),  and  Count 
Francis   de    Byron- Khun 
his  water-colours  of  /s/es 
of  the  Mediterranean  at 
the  Burlington  Gallery 
,1  5,    Green   Street, 
Leicester  Squ  are;.     \n 
interesting  assortment  of 
Serbian  rugs  was  exposed 
at  the   Mansard  Gallery 
(Tottenham  Court  Road). 

"The  Royal  Academy 
Illustrated"  (Walter 
Judd,  Ltd.     3s.  6d.  net) 

The  Royal  Academy 
Illustrated,  igso,  in  view 
of  its  still  moderate  price, 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  cheapest  publications  on 
the  market.  This  year's  issue  contains  illustrations  of 
nearlv  two  hundred  of  the  principal  works  now  on  view 
at  Burlington  House.  The  reproductions,  a  large  num- 
ber of  which  are  full-page  plates,  are  perhaps  even 
better  in  quality  than  during  former  years,  and  give  a 
very  good  idea— in  some  cases  almost  too  flattering  a 
one~of  the  chief  exhibits.  The  selection  has  been  well 
made,  and  there  are  few  noteworthy  works  not  repre- 
sented among  the  illustrations. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  re- ret  that  we  have  to  announce 

the  death  of  Mr.  George  Stoner,  founder  and  head  of  the 

well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Stoner 

The  late  and  Evans.    Mr.  Stoner,  after  many 

Mr.  George  Stoner        ^^^^^,^^  ^j.  ^^^^,-^^^^  passed  away 

on  the  evening  of  the  15th  July,  and  his  loss  will  be  felt, 
both  by  collectors  and  his  brother  dealers,  as  much  perhaps 
for  his  unfailing  courtesy  as  for  his  wide  knowledge  of 
china,  both  English  and  foreign.  Mr.  Stoner  was  a  \  ice- 
president  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers' Association  tit  m 

its  inception. 

From  the  standpoint  of  art,  one  of  the  most  disastrous 

events  of  the  war  is  the  partial  destruction  of  Kheims 

Cathedral  by  the  Germans.     The 

Restoration  of  building   was    generally   regarded 

Rhe.ms  Cathedral        _^^   ^,^^   ^^^^^   example  of  French 

Gothic  architecture,  and,  as  the  crowning  place  of  the 
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kings  of  France,  it  is  hallowed  by  historic  associations 
which  make  it  to  that  country  almost  as  precious  a 
monument  of  the  past  asWestminster'Abbey  to  England. 
It  is  impossible  for  France,  burdened  with  the  cost  of 
rehabilitating  such  a  vast  tract  of  devastated  territory,  to 
herself  undertake  the  entire  restoration  of  the  cathedral, 
and  a  happily  conceived  project  has  been  set  on  foot  in  the 
countries  allied  to  her  during  the  war  to  assist  her  in  the 
task.  The  share  done  by  every  country  will  be  recorded, 
and  it  behoves  England,  as  the  oldest  and  closest  of  the 
French  allies,  to  ensure  that  its  contribution  shall  be 
worthy.  A  strong  and  influential  committee  has  been 
formed  to  represent  the  British  Empire  in  connection  with 
the  fund  of  which  H.M.  Queen  Alexandra  is  patron. 
Among  the  leading  members  are  the  Uuke  of  Portland 
(President,),  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  Cardinal  Aichbishop  of  West- 
minster, and  the  French  Ambassador  (\'ice-Presidents), 
Lord  Blyth  (Hon.  Treasurer),  Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond 
(Hon.  Secretary),  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  Duchess 
of  Portland,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Bessborough,  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh,  the  Earl  of  Reading,  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Malmesbury,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Plymouth,  the  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Burnham,  the 
Viscountess  Cowdray,  Sybil  Viscountess  Rhondda,  Sir 
Aston  Webb,  P.R.A.,  etc.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
appeal  for  the  fund  will  meet  with  a  warm  response,  as 
the  restoration  of  the  cathedral  will  form  a  permanent  and 
beautiful  memorial  to  the  alliance  in  war  and  peace  of  the 
two  great  Western  nations. 

MRS.  C.  E.  CHALLICOM  A  CORRECTION 
We  very  much  regret  that,  owing  to  a  mistake  on 
the  part  of  a  contributor,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Challicom,  the 
well-known  collector  of  Nailsea  glass,  was  referred 
to  as  the  late  Mrs.  C.  E.  Challicom  in  the  article  on 
Nailsea  glass  which  appeared  in  our  .lune  number. 
Mrs.  Challicom  writes  us  that  she  is  still  alive  and 
in  excellent  health,  and  we  can  only  express  our 
deep  regret  for  the  unfortunate  error  and  for  any 
annoyance  or  inconvenience  it  may  have  caused. 

So.MK  e.xamples  of  sculpture  by  Mrs.  Faustina  Mengarini 
Nicoletti  at  the  Burlington  Gallery  i dreen  Street)  reveal 
an  original  and  able  artist  whose 
work  has  not  hitherto  been  shown 
in  this  country.  Mrs.  Nicoletti,  who  isan  Italian  by  birth, 
shows  much  vigour  and  freedom  in  her  handling,  and, 
while  treating  her  subjects  with  great  realism,  always  pays 
artistic  regard  to  their  plastic  capabilities.    The  Laii(:;hins; 


Boy,  which  is  a  characteristic  example  of  her  work,  is  a 
clever  study  from  nature,  the  lad's  expression  being  ren- 
dered with  an  appreciative  perception  of  juvenile  nature. 
It  is  modelled  forcefully  and  with  great  ease  and  freedom, 
and,  though  not  marked  by  high  surface  finish,  reveals 
a  thorough  grip  of  all  essential  truths. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur.— Sir,— Before 

I  leave  for  Prague  officially  to  represent  British  art  at 

the  invitation  of  the  Czecho-Slovakian 

"Satan  Republic,  I  should  like  to  thank  you 

Rebuking  Sin  ,     '^,  ,  ... 

for  the  courteous  and  sportmg  spirit  in 

which  you  allowed  me  so  much  of  your  valuable  space  to 

repudiate  the  innuendo  (unconscious  or  otherwise)  that 

artists   even    of  the    calibre   of   Mr.    Sargent    and    Sir 

William  Orpen  had  "no  experience  of  actual  fighting," 

and  were  men  "who  stayed  at  home." 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  an  artist's  courage  is  not 
within  the  province  of  art  criticism.  But  I  did  not  write 
the  article ;  I  complained  of  it.  I  fully  realise  that  if 
I  place  my  pictures  on  public  exhibition,  I  am  open  to 
every  form  of  criticism  ;  but  private  personal  innuendoes 
against  my  honesty,  sincerity,  or  bravery  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it.  It  was  the  personal  note  only  of 
which  I  complained. 

I  am  sorry  you  have  confused  me  with  the  \'orticists, 
a  group  to  which  I  have  never  belonged,  it  having  been 
formed  to  disassociate  itself  from  me,  and  judging  by 
its  last  exhibition,  I  consider  it  to  consist  of  the  dullest 
painters ;  victims  of  a  geometric  formula  and  pedantic 
intellectual  theorising.  Five  years  ago  I  realised  the 
tyranny  of  formula,  and  freed  myself;  an  emancipation 
which  has  ob\  iously  improved  my  art.  I  judge  by  the 
envy,  malice,  and  jealousy  of  British  brother-brushes, 
and  the  quantity  of  abuse  in  print  ;  the  only  gauge  for 
an  artist  to-day  by  which  he  can  judge  his  progress. 

Knowing  too  well  of  this  spirit  against  the  younger 
artists  in  England,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  nip  in  the  bud  an 
innuendo  contained  in  your  articles,  which  older  men 
would  have  taken  good  care  to  spread  into  something 
more  harmful  than  a  mere  rumour,  and  quite  irrevelant 
to  my  art,  be  it  good  or  bad. 

Yours,  etc.,   C.  R.  W.  NevinsON. 

As  Mr.  Nevinson  is  apparently  the  only  reader  or 
The  Connoisseur  who  has  been  able  to  discover  an 
innuendo  where  none  was  intended  or  expressed,  the 
correspondence  may  now  close.  The  mistake  of  describ- 
ing Mr.  Nevinson  as  a  X'orticist  instead  of  a  Futurist 
was  explained  in  our  last  number. 
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